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Thjb diflicttl^ of dislo^ng prejudicas, engender- 
ed by false or imperfect principles, has al\iirB3n9 beett 
found the greatest obstacle to the communication of 
truth. Conclusions addressed to the mind or 8«aM|| 
although worthy of universal reception, are too 
frequently seized upon by the fancy, sonM^amee * 
wrested, but much oftener abua^, to the increase of 
pride, mr the detriment of knowledge. And so it 
fries with that which is pre-eminently excellent, tIU 
perchance experience, or time, oc conviction, dfawi^ 
plines the undmntmiding to the percq^ition of «rr»r, 
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an^ discovers the futility of reliance on its own un- 
assisted resources. 

Historians and philosophers in general allege that 
science and art are the creation of the huiuau in- 
tellect ; that they came by inspiration apj)ears 
indeed the more problematical, because the evidences 
to this efl’ect are infinitely less obvious than the 
arguments for the contrary opinion are plausible. 
Whether this or that be a prejudice remains to be 
proved : it is plain, however, t it no prejudice can 
consist with truth ; wherefore one or other must be 
repugnant to .sound reason : if then it can be demon- 
strated, that Sfienee subsistetl when as yet that very 
history and philosophy which alKi'iiKs it to beof human 
original was not created, we are free to believe that 
it came by in.«j)iration, or, u’liicli amounts to the same 
thing, that the elements of science, the legitimate 
uses to which they were applicable, and the faculty 
to ajjprcciate. imiirove, and extend them, were im- 
jwrtcd to our forefathers by the Supreme Being. 
Among other interesting ami notable proofs of the 
truth of this position, the following may he selected; 
they appeal in fact to the utmost range of historical 
evidence, theyhespeak likcwisethehighestrefinements 
of mathematical skill, and for the.se reasons, are peeu- 
Jiarly suited to illustrate the latter hypothesis : 1st. 
That the metrological systems of all nations, through- 
out the earth, had a common original. Sndly. That 
the true standard or prototyjw is discoverable from 
certain passages of Holy Writ. Srdly. That this 
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primilive universal standard is the mean length of the 
sofoiul's ])cnduluni throughout the earth. 

It may be proper to state, tliat I had made this 
subject my particular study, independent of the ques- 
tion at issue, and came to it therefore jirepared with 
a great variety of examples and arguments : with 
these I have illustrated each statemeui, sj)aringly, 
though perhaps sufficiently for its conlirmalion. To 
go through the laborious details by which 1 was led 
to the knowledge of these matters, would be unin- 
teresting and suj)erfluous. From a diligent exami- 
nation of the oj)inions of Drs. Bernard, Cumberland, 
(rroaves, of Danville, Sir George Shuckburgh, Bailly, 
as well as the more recent compilations of modern 
authorities, brought under one view inTillet’s Tables, 
and Dr. Kelly’s valuable Universal Cambist, I felt a 
conviction that no one had ever yet formed a correct 
estimate of the true length of the first fundamental 
measure, so appropriately designated by the Hebrews 
and Patriarchs of old, Amnia, or the mother of 
roetisures of every denomination, which term, in all 
the translations of scripture, rendered by the word 
cubit, or its synonymes. 

Having been furnished by the public authorities, 
under the Bombay Presidency, with every sort of 
official and well-authenticated information, that could 
be procured from the Government records ; and 
through the friendship of the late James Joseph 
Sparrow, Member of the Council with a very full 
opportunity of ascertaining the exact dimensions ot' 
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those in use throughout the Konkun*, the deductions 
were all to this effect, that the true cubit was a mea- 
sure of about nineteen and a half inches English ; 
that land measure was also grounded on this same 
linear standard ; moreover, that all measures of ca- 
pacity were derived from the cube of this cubit, its 
multiples and aliquot parts ; lastly, that weights, and 
in connection with them, the weights of all ancient 
and modern coins, were likewise referrible to the 
weight of the like quantity of raiv or distilled water 
—its multiples and aliquot pai* ; but whence, or 
at what period, this system was introduced, neither 
ancient tradition, or literature, whether Hindoo or 
Maltomedan, nor even the most learned Brahmins or 
Mahomedans themselves, could afford me the slight- 
est intelligence. 

Engaged by the remarkable simplicity and chai’ac- 
teristic skill, thus discernible in the first elements of 
the metrological system of Western India, I followed 
up the pursuit in respect to those of other parts of 
the world. By the singular liberality of the Right 
Honorable Sir Frederick Adam, who is now at the 
head of the Madras Government, and of the Right 
Honorable Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, the Governor 
of Ceylon, I was furnished with copies of every do- 
cument that could be obtained from the public records 
and other sources, relative to the weights and mca- 

* A province on the north-west coast of peninsular India, 
suhordiaate to the Bombay Government. 
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sttres of Southern India, throughout the dependeu« 
cies of the Honorable East India Company and the 
Crown. With regard to Northern India, and the 
Presidency of Bengal, I obtained every thing desira- 
ble from parliamentary and other public documents, 
from the r.'venue and judicial selections, printed by 
authority of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, besides sundry manuscript and published 
particulars : the conclusions, therefore, as resjMJcts 
India generally, are drawn up from the very best 
possible sources of information, and so far as reliance 
can be placed on written testimony, are deserving of 
the public attention. 

The sum of these investigations, as respects every 
local and general usage throughout India, or else- 
where, is very much of the same nature, and is best 
to be learnt from the standard itself. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to an account of the second and 
third parts of the subject, then shew how these bear 
oil the first, and finally the great beneficial uses to 
which the results may be made subservient. 

In the curious buildings of the Temple of Solomon, 
there is the strongest presumptive evidence for the 
belief, that two distinct linear measures were had re- 
course to, the one being the very pendulum of which 
we are in search. (See S Chron. chap. iii. ver. 3.) 
This opinion being founded on the significant import 
of the Hebrew text, Hia orek ammoth hammiddah 
ha rteshavak: the last word is rendered in the 
Septu^lp, rirpwriit the £ngUsh translation thus ex- 
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{jresses it; “the length by cubits after the first 
measure the very existence however, of this mea- 
sure might, but for what is given in the sequel, 
be considered purely speculative and problematical. 
The other is conformable to the reputed Egyptian 
or royal Babylonian cubit, whicdi Inis been ascertain- 
ed by reference to many remarkable criteria, as the 
annual rise of the Nile, the base of the great Pyramid, 
&c., to be equivalent to 21*874675 inches English 
nearly. 

Among the vessels of the same temple, the most 
remarkable was the one denominate* the molten sea, 
the description and dimensions of which have fur- 
nished sceptics with matter for some very smart 
reflections, as no very apt illustration of the far-famed 
wisdom of Solomon ; and covertly throwing mit a 
pitiful insinuation as to the inspiration or authenti- 
city of the sacred volume itself. The twm passages, 
descriptive of this molten sea, seemingly involve a 
contradiction, which has been too long allow'ed to 
pass uninvestigated in those venerable .seminaries of 
learning, where mathematical knowledge of the high- 
est order goes hand in hand w’ith a study of the 
Hebrew, the classic, and oriental languages ; yet it is 
not presumptuously imagined, that the explanation 
hereunder offered, may not be far better given by 
those W'ho have grown grey in such studies, arid 
have access to materials, and books, and talented 
mathematicians — advantages, in fine, that could never 
be expected in so very remote a place as thiii^and at 
the hands of one, who, to the profession of a Military 
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Engineer, laboiirs under the some disqualifications 
of ail imperfect education, iu those departments of 
science, essential to its explanation. 

The two passages are as follows : “ And he made 
a molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the 
other : (Hebrew, “ from his brim to his brim ;”) it 
was round all about, and his height was five cubits, 
and a line of thirty cubits did compass it round 
about.” — “ And it was an hand breadth thick, and 
the brim thereof Avas wrought like the brim of 
a cup, Avith fioAvers of lilie.s : it contained tAvo 
thousand baths.”— 1 Kings, chap. vii. ver. 23 and 26. 

7’lie second passage runs thus *. “ Also he made 
a molten sea. of ten cubits from brim to brim : 
(Hebrew, “ from liis brim to his brim ;”) round iu 
compass, and five cubits the height tliereof ; and a 
line of thirty cubits did compass it round about.” 
— “ And the thickness of it u'as an hand breadth, 
and the brim of it like the work of the brim of a 
cu]>, with flowers of lilies ; and it received and 
held three thousand baths.” — 2 Chrou. chap. iv. 
ver. 2 and 5 . 

The well-known ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference of a circle is certainly calculated to 
impeach the above statement on a careless and hasty 
perusal, but to alfect the mind far otherwise, if 
a}>prehended rightly as a mathematical representa- 
tion of a vessel, the content whereof may be readily 
ascertained from the three dimensions therein given. 
It now remains for the sceptic to disprove, by the 
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doctrine of probabilities, that the elements of a system 
perfect in the highest degree, and applicable in all 
cases, and under all circumstances and conditions of 
society, whether simple or rehried, whether limited 
or extensive, should be incidentally elicited from 
sundry scattered passages in any book of ancient 
laws, and yet have had no real existence before 
those laws were promulgated : when moreover traces 
of this system arc clearly discernible throughout all 
ages, among the systems of all other nations what- 
ever, of which no possible account could be given, 
without reverting to that code, its history, scope, 
and design. I neither beg the qin tion, that this 
is an inspired book from beginning to end ; nor do 
I, although on both these points nty own mind is 
fully made u]), insist that the Hebrew text, as we 
now iK>sscss it, has not undergone any material 
alterations ; but alHrin, on the plainest rules of 
argumentative analysis, and sound reasoning, that 
the internal evidences of its accuracy are irresistibly 
conclusive. 

The vessel in question, therefore, was of an oblate 
spheroidal form ; that is, the half of a solid, generat- 
ed by the revolution of an ellipse on its conjugate 
axis, the conjugate remaining fixed, I)ecause the depth 
is stated to be half the length of the transverse : the 
mutual relation of the periphery, transverse diameter, 
and depth, to the content and conjugate, implying as 
perfect a knowledge of the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, as wenow imssess. For, let/ denote 
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the transverse diameter = 10 cubits ; the peri- 
phery = 30 cubits; c* = 3*1 4159263858979+; 
and a*, the conjugate, or fixed axis, then x ~ t — - 

(---' — /) X ; = 9 087698466896 + 

cubits ; again, deuotiug this by ^f, the revolving 
axis of ten cubits by r, the cai>acily of the inolten sea 
will be = -261799387799149 fr x 21-874675' -- 
2492075-37296 cubic inches English measure, the 
two tbousiindth jmrt whereof gices 1245*1377 cubic 
inches English for the content of a single bath. 

Now, although at first sight, the two passage's 
appear to involve a coniradiction in terms, the Eng- 
lish roidering implies, somewhat indistinctly, that 
nice critical discrimination which is observable in the 
context : in tlie one instance, it is said “ it contained 
two thousand baths, Shoftlum ulfaijiM hath yahU ; 
where we find,” “ it contained,” yahil ; in the other, 
“it received and held three thousand baths,” Makltxik 
huthim shloxltcth aijim yahii ; where anotlier ex- 
j)ression, makhxik, ** it received,” is super-added 
to yahil, “ it held.” The first of these, name- 
ly, inakhzik, ^like all primitive words,) is derived 
from a root of a very determinate ’signification, 
kha-xiik, “ to hold,” “ to contain,” “ to oblige,” “ to 
stay,” “ to overpower,” “ to jwevail ov'er:” (see the 

* The differpnee between the approximute and exact ratio of 
diameter to the circumference, thoui'h exceedinj^ly inconsider- 
able in ordinary computations, would, if np<;lccted in the present 
instance, sifTcct the Icngtit of the pendulum so much, as to inva- 
lidate the argument, and is therefore an additional proof of its 
coQclusivencss. 

C 
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original passages, 1 Sam. chap. xvii. v&e, 50; 2 
Sam. chap. xxiv. ver. 4 ; I Chron. chap. xxi. ver. 4 ; 
and many others,) intimating something heaped up, 
and that the quantity so heaped was the utmost that 
could be retained. The first instanced therefore was 
a liquid measure of two thousand baths; the second, 
a dry measure of three thousand baths ; the contents 
of both, as enjoined in other parts of Scripture, not- 
withstanding the dry and liquid measure, were dis- 
criminated by distinct names, being founded on, or 
referred to a common principle. “ The epJmh and 
the bath shall be of one measure, that the bath may 
contain the tenth part of an homer, jiid the ephah 
the tenth part of an homer, the measure thereof shall 
be after the homer " Ezekiel, chap. xlv. ver. 11 ; 
lastly, Dr. Cumberland has shewn in the l6th vol. 
of^^ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
e?^.for 168,5-6, that tlie Jewish ephah or bath was 
Idle sixth part of the cubic cubit, (in his Essay 
he calls it one-sixth of the Jewish cubic cubit ;) now, 
six times the above quantity, or 1245*137686* x 6 
is 7470*8361188813 cubic inches English measure, 
or the cube of tlie cubit, the cube root whereof is 
19 5489^5 inches English. 

But by Captain Hater’s recent experiments, the 
length of the pendulum, which vibrates seconds, or 
8§I00 times in a mean solar day, at London, in lati- 
tude 51° 31' 8*4" in vacuo, reduced to the level of the 
sea, was found to be 39*13929 inches uf Sir George 

• The content of the ephah, or bath, determined from the 
molten seu of Solomon’s temple. 
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Shttckburgh's scale, at the temperature of 62^ Fahren» 
hcit : comparing this with the principal observations 
elsewhere, the mean length in latitude 45° may be 
considered — 39*1163 inches : recourse being had to 
Captain Sabine’s table, published in the 2nd volume 
of the Philosophical Magazine, (No. 9, September, 
1827, page 177 ;) Biot’s Observations Geodesiques, 
pages 441, et sequent.; and Professor Carlini’s 
Experiments on Mount Cenis, Ephemeride di Milano 
(for 1824 ;) Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, 
(volume 2nd new series.) The double of the above 
cubit Ls equal to 39*09785 inches, being only 184 
ten thousandths of an inch in defect of the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum, in latitude 45°, from 
actual experiment ; a defect which may depend on 
the force of gravity, or some such delicate minutije, 
attendant upon atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and the laws of attraction. 

The relative proportion of the heaped or dry mea- 
sure, over and alwve the liquid contents of the mol- 
ten sea, was therefore as one to two ; precisely in 
conformity to that pro[)erty of the cone and sphere, 
first demonstrated by Archimedes ; the true analogy 
of the diameter and circumference, the natui’e and 
properties of the ellipse, are likewise indispensably 
mixed up with these preliminary computations. Now 

expresses the capacity of the oblate sphe.^ 

roidal vessd, or 237*915368 cubic cubits, as does 
*7854x yV*, the area of the elliptic base of the conoid ; 

c 2 
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and because the solidity of the heaped measure ex- 
ceeded the liquid contents by one-half this last quan- 

tity, three times h ^ cancelling the 

T *^0 

common terms, tt-x 3 = ~ ==five cubits, expresses 

o o 

the height of the cone, which thus turns out to be a 
right angled elliptic cone, (if I may venture this defi- 
nition of a solid forming i)art of a right cone,) and this 
height corresponds to the m.-iximuin of altitude, to 
whicli wheat, the grain specified in the same chapter 
of Exekicl, could be heaped un in a vessel of the 
dimensions instanced. 

Before we quit this part of the subject, let it be 
observed, that with the nice refmemoits of modern 
science, a cubic inch of distilled, or rain water, in 
the atmosphere, at 62“ of Falircnheit, when weights 
of brass are used, has been found to weigh 252 4.58 
grains troy ; in vacuo, 252•7^i grains ; as declared 
in the third and last re[)ort of the British Cornniis- 
sioners to Jlis Majesty, dated 3lst March, 1821. Now 
the expansive force of water, according to Dr. Young’s 
catalogue raisonni e, Natural Philosophy, vol. ii, 
page 391 , from a collation of experiments by (lilpin, 
Kirwan, and Achard, reckoning the 39th degree of 
Fahrenheit the maximum temperature ofgreatestden- 
sity, is expressed by 22/^ (1---002/) in ten mil- 
lionths, (whei’eydenotes the difference of tempera- 
ture :) in the present case, I reckon the ratio of the 
expansive force from 39^ degrees Fahrenheit to 62", 
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(in vacuo,) as one to 0-998956; the cubic inch of 

2:)2-7!?xl 0.00000 

water therefore is equal to — 0-098950 — “ 

2I52-984 grains troy. Dr. Young estimates it a little 
less, or 252 980 grains troy. Tliercfore, the weight 
of a cubic inch being reckoned 252 984 grains troy, 
multiplied into 1245-1377 cubic inches, is inpial to 
315000 troy grains, which corresponds to 720 Roman 
ounces of the ancient account, each of 437*5 grains 
troy ; 60 Roman pounds of 12 ounces, each of 5250 
graiiKS troy ; or lastly, 45 lb.s. ancient English avoir- 
dnj)oisc account, each of 7000-0 troy grains, the 
pound of sixteen (unices, each ounce, as before, of 
437*5 tro> grains. Since the cubit is the half of the 
second’s ])euduluin, one-si.\th of the culie of half the 
pendulum, is I'ith the cube of the whole {lendulum ; 
there were therefore 21 60 Ills, avoirdupoise hlnglish 
in that cubic content, or 2880 Roman lbs. of 12 
ounces each. 

Furtlier, as the ancient laud measure of India was 
a rod of ten cubits, so we find the tenth part of the 
English land measure 19*8 inches, and this erro- 
neous standard may have arisen out of the arbitrary 
principle of reckoning the ton equal to eighty quarters 
each of twenty-eight pounds avoirdujioise, of 7000 
grains troy, or the converse ; for 28 lbs. x 7000 grains 

troy, X 80 = 15680000 grains, and v 1 '^^3 0000 

252-458 

divided by 2, gives the correspondent measure = 
19*801 inches English. Whereas a well authentic 
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cated memorial of the true original standard is still 
’ preserved in the standard wine gallon of Henry the 
Vllth, which may be thus immediately derived from 
the primitive universal standard ; 39'09785 inches 
cubed, is equal to 59766 6107, the fourth part of 
which is the true ancient quarter — 1494r6526 
cubic inches : the eighth part thereof, is the true 
ancient bushel of England, ==- 18C7'7065cubicinches, 
and finally, the eighth part of this last measure, the 
true original content of the ancient wine gallon, = 
233‘46337 cubic iuclies ; a standard record whereof, 
was preserved in our nations ^ repositories to the 
days of Henry the Vllth. Ho v nearly this has been 
found to agree with the mea. are of a gallon, thus 
deduced from tin* primitive standard, may be learnt 
on reference to tlic Parliamentary re]>orts, the statute 
books, and the researches of the Koyal Society’s 
Commissioners. The evidence of Mr. Leader, the 
city guager, and Mr. Flanistead, in the cau.se brought 
into the Court of Exchequer in 1700, (Quarterly 
Review, volume 36, page 142,) is a strong corrobo- 
rative proof of the above conclusion ; ‘‘ they, and 
several other artists skilled in guaging,” being all 
agreed, that “ a wine gallon ought to contain 231 
cubical inches, and no more ; tlmt there was such a 
gallon kept from time out of mind at Guildhall, as a 
standard of that measure.” Computing the cubit from 
the almve, ^ 7'.^xl^,=:=19*47992 inches 

English, or about 69 thousandths of an inch less than 
the primitive cubit. On this same principle we dis- 
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cover the original of the French septier of (tui old 
8y<itein, which is one-seveuth the cubic pendulum* or *' 
8538*087^ cubic inches ; the iMiisseau, 1067*8609 
cubic inches English ; tlie litron, corresponding to 
the English quart, — 66'7038 cubic inches English. 
The divisions of this latter luiliutial system perfectly 
explain the origin of the Winchester bushel of Henry 
the Vllth., and the bushel at Aberdeen of Queen 
Anne ; for these measures of capacity are oue-fburth 
«)f the French septier, answering the niinot, old 
French system, being equal to { of 4 (39*09785)’, 

or = 2134*5218 cubic inches English; 

the gallon, or eighlb part of which measure, U equal 
to 266’8152 cubic inches English. On what giounds 
the Select Coniiuittee of the House of (’oumions 
determined the exact quantity of the gallon from the 
bushel uie.asure at the Exchequer, wljich is sp.-cified 
in the report that followe<l upon the conmiissiouer’s 
laboiUN, does not a])pear, but it is said to have [»een 
found 266*1 cubic iuclies English, and doubtless, 
after the most careful investigation : from this mea- 
sure, therefore, the primitive universal cubit would 

appear to he = ^ x 8 x !• x 7, — 19*5314 

inches English. 

A like remarkable illustration of the relation of 
the weights and measures of remote nations to the 
primitive system may be instanced from the sub- 
sisting measures of capacity of the south of India, 
which, at no very remote period, were common like- 
wise to the whole of the provinces, north of the 
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Nerbwldha river. Among a large collection of 
official documents, which were most liberally tran- 
scribed from the public records at Madras, and com- 
municated to me by order of the Right Honorable 
Sir F. Adam, were three elaborate reports on Weights 
and Measures ; one by Mr. Ellis of the Madras Civil 
Service, written in 1802, the others drawn up by 
Major de Havilland of the Engineers, in 1819. 
These bear ample testimony to the industry of their 
respective authors, as well as to the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Government, to correct abuses, and secure 
to the people the most equital and efficient laws, 
which the combined experiem e, energy, and talents 
of its ablest servants could devise. That the sugges- 
tions they contained completely failed in the accom- 
plishment of these desirable objects, may ,well be 
imagined, from the continuation of the same abuses 
and misunderstanding to the present day, which 
then, ainl now, as heretofore, had called for the in- 
terfei'ence of the civil authorities. 

Mr. Ellis' conversance with the Sunskrit, Tamil, 
and cognate vernacular languages, would deservedly 
have entitled his o[)inioiis to consideration on any 
subject connected with the literature and customs 
of India. Endowed with a sound judgment, he 
possessed moreover some (pialiiicatiuns, which more 
particu arly recoinmeudod his propositions to the 
favorable notice of the Revenue Board and Govern- 
ment, though ostensibly, they are said to have given 
them the preference, because they were founded 
upon the Native system, with which the people were 
necessaiily more familiar than with any which ori* 
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g^nated with foreigners. Major de Havilland’s ob- 
servations were chiefly conflued to a specification of 
the contents of the different standards issued, from 
time to time, under the authority of Government. 
His animadversions on Mr. Ellis’ plans were probably 
written without much knowledge of the provincial 
customs, and certainly with less advertence to the 
past and present condition of India, or the steps es- 
sential to the simplification of this intricate inquiry. 

Mr. Ellis, at firet, assigned 294,400 cubic inches 
to the gerise or garce, from trials with a small 
grain called Oolundoo: he assumes it definitively, 
to be 300,000 cubic inches ; and the murcaI,or 400th 
part of a gerise — 750 cubic inches. Major de 
Ilavilland, from numerous experiments, which in 
principle and fact were altogether illusory, maintain- 
ed, that the murcal in use was = 828 34 cubic inches, 
from the mean of five official measures, authorized 
by the British Government ; or, it might be, 834 
cubic inches, from the mean of three others, the 
extremes diflmiig no less than If lbs. avoirduimise 
rain water ; finally, he proposed a measure of his 
own contrivance, containing 8()0"l68 cubic inches, 
because, forsooth, 2^ inurcals of this capacity would 
then exactly correspond with the Winchester bushel, 

or cubic inches ; wliereas, such suggestion 

2*5 


actually disturbed the true measures, both of the 
^Vinchester bushel and Indian murcal : for the last 
was even then held to be of the exact, or very near- 
ly of the same dimensions assigned or assumed by 


. , . 8x233-46337 1867-7065 

Mr. Ellis : that is — .t ; or — — = / 47 08 


2-5 


g-S 


cubic inches. 
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These are Major de Havilland's words : 6tli. In 
other publications, in which the Madras weights and 
measures are given, it is stated, that the garce of 400 
niurcals, weighing 9256^1hs., slumld contain 300,000 
cul)ical inches, and consequently, the inurcal, 750.” 
^‘25th. All that I can discover of tin" parrali, is, that 
it should hold five inurcals : in the Madras Almanac, 
it is stated that it should be a box two feet square, 
and 6^ inches deep, but this evidently is erroneous, 
that measurement only gives 3744 cubic inches ; 
whereas, five inurcals, as I have determined them 
above, by actual measurement, (at 828*34 cubic 
inches), give 4141*70, which I s dl assume^.” 

The weight above specified is probabl y assigned on the 

♦ The unsatUfactory, and forth© mopt part imperfect, replies 
puhsequcntly returned in 1821 >2, by the Revenu# officers 
throughout India, to the Honorable Court of Directors' circular, 
transmitted by the late Lord Casllereagh ut tlie instance of Dr. 
Kelly, 'were still less calculated to remove the difficulties in the 
way of improvement, or to iiiform the public us to the actual 
value of the several local weights and measures in each pro- 
vince. Ill an inquiry of such immediate and acknowledged 
iiupoitance to all classes, much valuable information might rea- 
sonably have been expected from persons so peculiarly qualified 
to obniin it, and undoubtedly most interested in a thorough ac- 
quaintance with its minutest details. Whether from indiffer- 
ence, or yet more culpable negligence, the majority would seem 
to have considered all attempts at reform equally vain and im* 
politic : some anticipated incalculable evils, from a reference vo 
standards which the community could neither appreciate nor 
comprehend ; while a few advised the entire supercession of tho 
weights and measures in use. by those of the mother-country, 
as the best and only effectual provision against fraud and confu- 
sion. Amid this contrariety of opinions, the Government was 
unable to choose, and matters were left in statil quo. 
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authority of some ignorant person, because SOO’OOO 
cubical inches of rain water weigh 10810*6 lbs. (if 
it be not the weight of rice or wheat occupying that 
space ;) and this we are treating of is a measure of 
capacity, not of weight; it is much more consistent 
therefore to conclude for the cubical content, rather 
than the weight. Now the parrah measure being the 
half of the ghunuhustu, or cubic cubit, 
represents the length of the true primitive cubit, 
which is 19*5639 inches English ; moreover, this 
parrah measure was truly represented by 16 wine 
gallon^ of the standard of Henry the VII, which 
division of the capacity obtains over all the western 
coast, subject to the Mharatta rule : the sixteenth 
part of such jiarrah or mun measure being tenned a 
pylee, corresponding to the English wine gallon ; 
the fourth part being termed a seer, corresponding 
to the English wine (juart : the half of this last being 
termed a tipree, answering to the English wine pint 
measure. There is therefore every reason to believe, 
since the measures of capacity of western and eastern 
India agree, not in principle only, but in their cubic 
contents, that Mr. Ellis’s conclusions werclegitimate 
and probable. The gerise or garce however, derived 
from the primitive universal iieiululum, will be 
298833*0535 cubic inches, the j)arrah 3735*4131 
cubic inches : the murcal, 747*08263 cubic inches : 
all these, a.s every other dry measure, being striked. 
The same observations strictly apply to the parrah 
and murcal of Ceylon, which are in all respects 
u 2 
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identically the same as those of the Madras presi- 
dency, both in regard to dimensions and use. 

To return however to the primitive system itself, 
it may be very readily imagined that the Britons 
and ancient Saxons derived their knowledge from 
the Romans. I have instanced and thoroughly ex- 
amined all the proofs to this effect, which I could 
meet with, in a separate publication ; but that the 
Roman measures of capacity were received from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, may require explanation. Such 
connection betw een the usages of Rome and Judea 
undoubtedly did subsist, in res .'Ct of their general 
polity, which has led superficial inquirers to think 
more highly of the former, than they deserved, and 
to undervalue the latter, because the jMJople to whom 
they were transmitted by their forefathers, knew not 
how to appreciate them. We have seen that the bath 
being a measure equal to one-sixth of the cubic cubit, 
held exactly sixty Roman pounds of distilled water, 
reckoning 252'984 grains troy to the cubic inch : 
the hin of scripture therefore, which was one-sixth 
of the bath, was 120 ounces of 437'5 troy grains 
each, or 10 lbs. Roman measure, and this was also 
the exact measure, well known to antiquaries as the 
congius of Vespasian. It is not improbable that this 
vessel may still be preserved among other curiosities 
in the \^atican. The cubic content of the congius, 
which bore a s\q>erscription intimating that it held 
ten Roman pounds of water, was very accurately 
ascertained by the learned Dr. Greaves, Astronorai- 
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cal Professor of Oxford in 1639) to be equal to 
229*536 Roman cubic unciae, or 207*597 English cubic 
inches : the Roman foot taken from the monument 
of Cossutius, some ancient brass foot rules, and the 
pavement of the Pantheon, being estimated to con> 
tain 967 parts, of which the English contained 1000, 
and therefore 12*409 Roman solid uncise, correspond- 
ed to 12 English cubic inches. He likewise institut- 
ed experiments with millet grain, in English wine 
and corn measures, of quarts, pints, and fractional 
parts of a pint ; and although he does not specify 
the cubical contents of the wine and corn measures, 
we may consider the former at the period of his 
experiment, (16.39,) to have been 231, the latter 
268*2 cubic inches, commonly called Winchester 
measure, from Henry the VII.’s bushel, as these 
were subsequently confirmed by law, in 1688. The 
congius contained three quarts, one and one-eighth 
pints of our wine measure ; and three quarts, and 
about a sixth of a pint of our com measure ; whence 
by the wine measure it contained 205*734 cubic 
inches, by the corn measure 206*737 cubic inches, 
English measure : the Roman amphora of eight such 
measures was equal to 1836*448 Roman cubic unciae, 
or 1660*778 English cubic inches, difleriiig very 
little from the experiments of Villalpandus, which 
give 1656*432 English cubic inches for the content 
of the Roman amphora. This serves equally to show 
the skill of the operatipu itself, the correctness of 
Dr. Greaves’ estimate of the length of the Roman foot, 
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and the connection of the measure of capacity with 
the primitive system. By Dr. Greaves’ estimate, it 
appears the Roman foot consisted of 967 parts, of 
which the English contained one thousand, hence 
the foot measure comes out 11*604 inches English ; 
one and a half foot, or the Roman cubit, (so called) 
17'4 inches: Dr. Bernard reckoned the Roman foot 
to be 970 thousandths of the English foot ; hence 
the Roman cubit, (so called) would be 17*46 inches ; 
now the cube of the first measure, is 5268*02 cubic 
inches ; the cube of the latter 5322*71 cubic inches ; 
the^ congius therefore did not ref to the cubit, (so 
tigpjjp,) either of 17*4 or 17*46 inches, nor to the 
eu!K^.iof the Roman foot on one, or other authority, 
the cube of 11*6 being 1560*9 cubic inches; the 
cube of 11*64 = 1577*1 cubic inches : it was there- 
fore a foreign measure, or u dry measure raised on 
a very different prineijile to the Roman foot or cubit : 
moreover, since it falls in its proper place in the* 
great patriarclial system, it could only have been 
received from the Jews, and have represented the hin, 

the sixth part of the bath, that is, ^ == 

207*5065 cubic inches. Josejihus clears up the dif- 
ficulty. “ After those triumphs were over, Vespa- 
sian resolved to build a temple to Peace,” “ he laid 
up therein those golden vessels and instruments that 
were taken out of the Jewish temple as ensigns of 
his glory ; but still he gave^order that they should 
lay uj) their law and the purjile veils of the holy 
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.place in the royal palace itself; and keep them 
there/" Josephus’ History of the Jewish War ; Book 
7th, chap. 5th, § 7. The celebrated Roman congius 
of Vespasian, (Archseologia, 1781, vol. 25th, Essay 
by Henry Norris, Esq.) connects the systems of India, 
and England, and France, with those of Rome jyid 
Judea; and if it were desirable to extend the same 
scrutiny to other countries, we might, with equal ex- 
actitude and ease, establish the cunfonnity of one 
and all, to their first universal prototype. 

To sum up the foregoing particiilai-s ; the primi- 
tive standard of weight and measure was the mean 
length of the second’s penduluin throughout the 
globe at the temiwjrature of Sg S” of FuhrenhjBjt’s 
scale, at the level of the ocean, in latitude forty-five 
degrees, at the zero, or maximum of greatest density 
of water, which determined the standard of weight : 
this was styled the measure of the sanctuary, being 
double the length of the ordinary cubit, and is euti- 
tied in Scripture, Anmah ha liccftJuinaJi ; the former 
equal to 39’09785 inches English, the latter to 
19’54892 inches English. This measure of the sanc- 
tuary was divided in two ways, that is, either ijito 
28 or 48 parts ; the cubit therefore consisted of 14 
or 24 parts. To the former division of the scale, 
custom has assigned the name of tmsoos in India, 
perhaps we may add also pdlkes in the Latin lan- 
guage, and naik in tlie old English system ; to the 
latter division of the ^ale, mankind appear to have 
every where agreed upon the same designation of 
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digits, or fingers ; four of which are reckoned to the 
palm, and twelve to the longer span, and 16 to the 
foot. Also, 45 to the gyrd or yard, or vara of the 
Saxons ; 42 to the guz of the Saracens, Tatars, and 
Arabians; 27 to the clothiers’ ell, aune, or braccio ; 
and 21 to the half guz or lesser ell. Of the former 
scale, £18 parts constitute the measures of the first 
Mohammedan empires and conquests ; 24 the guz 
or artificers’ measures of Asia, and the earliest Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms ; 20, the clothiers’ ells of India, 
llussia, Germany, introduced or derived from the 
Tatars and lluiis. These env race the principal 
modern and ancient nations throughout the earth, 
butitis to he observed, that Egypt, Chaldea, and Rome 
blended the foregoing system with another pa t of 
the patriarchal economy in a singularly confused 
manner : of this we shall take more particular ac- 
count in the sequel, merely observing at present, that 
the measure alluded to, of 2r8745 inches English, 
in the construction of the molten sea, was the three- 
thousandth part of the primitive itinerary measure, 
and in the ratio of 5 to 9, witJi respect to the forty- 
millionth part of the earth’s meridional circumfer- 
ence of 5 to 2 v'6iy7with resjiect to the mean length of 
the second's {lendulum in latitude 4.>°, at the tempera- 
ture of 39^°ofFahrenheit’s scale, which was, as we 
have already stated, the maximum pointof the conden- 
sation of w’ater. The relation which those linear and 
itinerary measures bear to th^ primitive system will 
be gradually developed in the account of the division 
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and application of the system itself. It is to be 
especially noted that the words cubit, foot, span, 
digit, pace, and so forth, are purely conventional, 
wherefore in speaking of the Roman of 17*4 inches, 
it is added for the sake of perspicuity and consisten- 
cy, the cubit (so called). 

The two scales with their subdivisions and re- 
spective dimensions, systematically arranged, exhil)it 
the places which the existing lineal measures of 
different nations occupy, in the primitive system. In 
a great many places they conform very exactly to 
their true prototype ; in some they differ, as they do 
also among themselves, in the component parts of 
each particular national scheme. Of this discrepan- 
cy in the first elements we have already given a 
clear and remarkable instance in the case of the 
cubit of England, derived from the rod for measur- 
ing land; the itinerary measure and weight, in these 
=19’8 inches and the more correct account still 
preserved in the standards of capacity, ~19’5.314 
inches English. 

Similar anomalies arc readily shown to have pre- 
vailed in the old French system ; the itinerary and 
linear measures of which, give 19’3 inches, the sep- 
tier, minot, &c. the more correct measure of the 
primitive cubit or half pendulum. Attending with 
care to the above minutiae, we can hardly be at a 
loss to discover the analogy of any lineal measure, 
submitted for examhiataon, to the true prototype. 

D 
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Thus, imagine a commissioner sent from England 
to investigate some intricate questions of landed pro- 
perty, in the interior of Bengal; or which is an 
infinitely more probable case, suppose a Governor 
General in Council called upon to pass his sentence 
on certain plans in contemplation for the adjustment 
or equalization of the standard rods for the measure- 
ment of land, and the apportioning of assessments ; 
suppose in this case, the utmost prudence and wis- 
dom required, not to innovate, yet not to shrink from 
the performance of a duty, imperative alike as it 
affected their own consciences, and ae interest of the 
people : suppose in this case, a statement laid before 
them of three guz measures, sixty of which squared, 
had been declared in the time of the wise and great 
Akbar, the legal beegah : with what facility might 
persons so situated determine without fear of trans- 
gressing either observance, according to the following 
rule? 

Firet, the average dimensions of the slabs of marble 
in the pavement of the Taj Muhal at Agra, produced 
by one party, the sides of which represented a guz 
of Shah Jehan, said to be 42 fingers, = 33*58 
inches : this however at variance with the practical 
existing division of the guz measure, which is found 
on inspection to be divided into 24 parts ; what 
hesitation could there be, in referring it to the guz 
measures of Asia, of 24 tussoos, according to the 
.second scale, divided into 28 parts, = 33*5206 inches 
English ? 
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Second, suppose another party, the tehseeldars of 
Moradabad, producing certain copper wires as coun- 
terparts of the actual measures from which their 
beegahs were formed — 33*50 inches on the average; 
another party delivering in the Ilahee guz of Akbar, 
ratified by Mr. Duncan, at Benares = 33*6; could 
there exist a moment’s doubt that they represented 
the above measure of 24 tussoos ? that the average 
measurement of 76 men’s fingers’ breadths = 31*55 
inches; Mr. Newnham’s (from the average size of 
14 charyaree rupees), giving a measure = 29*20 
inches : the testimony of inhabitants at Furukhabad 
= 31 50 inches : the ^ sum of the diameters of 40 
munsooree pice = 32*02 ; that one and all these are 
altogether fanciful, and untrue ? Yet such questions 
are far from being unimportant, or of rare occur- 
rence, and they secretly betray the skill, attention, 
and fidelity with which such inquisitions are made 
on the one hand, the apathy or mistrust with which 
they are viewed by the people, as they themselves 
consider such inquisitions of little, or of the greatest, 
consequence to their own immediate interests. 

The foregoing I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining, from the accounts appended by Mr. James 
Prinsep*, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Cal- 

* This is the only scientific periodical in India, and it deserves 
a far more extensive circulation from the very able manner in 
•which it is conducted by its present editor ; to the learned in 
Europe it may be expected to prove of great utility in matters 
connected with the arts, sciences and literature of Asia. 

D 2 
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ciitta, to the Asiatic Journal, for June, page 89. 
Had the same industry been evinced throughout 
India, as in the case of the inquiries of Mr. Duncan, 
and Major Hodgson, we should not have to com- 
plain of the irreconcileable discrepancies which 
oinbarassed the measures of the Revenue Boards and 
Government to no pur]wse. 

FiJtST sc A Lie; divided into forty-eight parts ; 

Primitive staiidanl, or unit, 48 jiarts or digits, = 
S9'09785 inches English, the mean length of the 
second’s pendulum in latitude 45“ ; at the level of 
the ocean, at the temfierature e ' 39 ^° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. 


Parts. 

Inches 

Entjrlish. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
otiier nations. 

Unit, 48 

S9'097S5 

J Spanish vara, Persian arisb, Ara. 

biari and Saracen ha, a. 

B The Eiifi^lish or Saxon fj^yrd, or 

A7 

3H-2H33 

4.6 

37-4687 


36-6v'>i2 

yard, jiroperly speaking the Saxon ell 

4i;.^,VH397 

of 45 digits, miscalled inches, 45 di. 

43 


gits; 24 digits;; 36 inches; 19*2 

The Kishoo, 


inches, the length of tlie cubit thence 
resulting of 24 digits, which very 
nearly agrees with the ancient Nor- 

or A rut nee 


man, or French,=19'3 inches. 

' C Mogul and Tatar measures ; Rome, 

of India, t42 

34-2106 

41 

.13'396i 

bKiccio di Mercanti ; the varas of 

4^0 

32V7815 

Spain, Portugal, and dependencies. 

39 

31 -767.9 


3S 

30-9524 


37 

.30-1369 


Three quar. 
ters, *36 

29-3224 


f3o 

28-5078 


34 

27-9933 


33 

26-8787 


32 

26-0652 


31 

25-2507 


30 

24-4362 
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Parts. 

Inches 

English. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
other nations. 

29 9:?-68l3 


t98 99-8068 


;orell, *27 21 -MIS 

/) The braccio of Italy, Switzerland ; 

96.9M781 

the rasi of Sardinia ; the ells of Cas- 

2320-3625 

sel, Co!»lentz, Dresden, Cracow, Leip- 

One.half, or 


sic, Riga, Heidelberg ; (the fourth of 
the Italian canna). 

cubit, 24 19-54892 

E The cubit universally* Measures of 

93 18*7349 

Italy, Switzerland, France, (old 

2217-9199 

system,) Lisbon, Russia, Morocco. 

The rutnee 

1 

of India, -1-2117-1053 

F The measures, miscalled cubits, of 

20 16-9907 

Sweden, ^Germany, Russia, Austria. 

19 1.5-47()2 


*18 

14*6619 


17 

13*8167 


One.third, or 



foot, 16 

13*0396 

G The Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, 

n 

12-21bl 

Japanese, and Asiatic Islanders, foot 

m 

11-4031 

measure. 

H The foot measure of Genoa. 

13 

10*5890 


One quarter. 



or span, 12 

9-7745 

/ The palmi of Genoa, and the states 

11 

8-9599 

of the north of Italy. 

10 

8*1453 

*9 

7-3306 


8 

6-5163 


t7 

5-7017 


6 

4-8972 


6 

4-0795 


or palm, 4 

3-2581 

K 

3 

9-4436 


2 

1-6291 


,Vth,or Digit, 

0-6145 

L 


Note.— The letters refer to the details h<\reafter given, and the 
reasons for assigning each measure to those parts of the scale. 

The asterisks (*) denote the connection or grouping of different 
national systems^ by the division of the gyrd or yard^ and ell, of 
parts, or digits, into five portions of nine digits each. 

The mark (t) denotes the connection or relationship of different 
national systems, hy the division of the guz, or vara, or ell, or brae, 
cio, of 49 parts or digits, into six portions of seven digits each. 
This last had its origin in the second division of the scale into 98 
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parts^ being three times 1 4>, the number of divisionB in the cubit, 
according to tiie second scale. 

Second scale, Amma Benoni. The Architect’s 
rule : divided into 28 parts. 

Primitive standard or unit, Ammali ha B^esho- 
nah, the sanctuary standard == 28 pai'ts = 39'09785 
inches English, the mean length of the second’s pen- 
dulum, in latitude 45°, at the level of the sea, in the 
temperature of 39^" Fahrenheit. 


Parts or Tus- 

fiOOK. 

Inches 

English. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
other nations. 

Unit, SH 

, 39-09785 

A The Spanish vara; the Persian 

27, 37‘70U 

arish, and Saracen, or Arabian ba,a. 

2(j 

80 *3050 


25 

34-9088 


•21 

■ 33*5125 

M Guz measures of Asia ; varas of 

23 

32-1161 

Spain, Portugal, the ancient Portu- 

22 

30*7198 

guese and Spanish dependencies of 

Jthg, unit,= 21 

29*3234 

Majorca, the Canary Islands, Gibral. 


1 

tar, and the Colonies of those crowns. 

*20 

27*9271 

N The guz of Mjilabar, of the ancient 

19 

20*5307 

Saxons, still in use in Wales; the 

18 

25*1343 

Russian arsheen ; the ells of Ger- 

17 

23-7380 

many, Holland, and the Low Coun. 

*16- 

22*34 10 

tries. 

15 

209453 


The half, or 

i 


cubit, U 19-54893 

E The cubit universally. 

13 

18*1525 


*12 

16-7562 


H 

15*3599 


10 

13*9045 


9 

12*5672 


•8 

11*1712 


ith, unit, 7 

9*7744 

0 

6 

8-3781 


5 

6*9820 


*4. 

5*5856 


.3 

4-1890 


2 

2-7928 


1 

1-3964 

F 
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Note.— T he asterisks (*) thus prefixed, shew the connection of 
the systems of different nations with the giiz measures of S4 parts, 
which are subdivided into six portions of four each. The letters as 
in the preceding. 

Secmdly : The basis of the dry or liquid mea- 
sure was the cube of the mean second’s pendulum 
or primitive standard, divided exactly in the same 
manner as the lineal measure : that is, by two dis- 
tinct scales, — into twenty-eight parts, for the con- 
venience of taking the seventh, the fourteenth, the 
twenty-first, or twenty-eighth portion ; — and into 
forty-eight parts, more convenient for the halving 
and duodecimal division. These scales and their re- 
spective divisions, with their correspondent contents 
in English cubic inches, are as under. 

The cube of the pendulum, the unit or basis of 
measures of capacity, according to the primitive 
system was = 59766'6107 cubic inches English 
measure. 

The half of this unit 29883*3053 — ,’5 the 
gerise or garce of Madras and Ceylon. 

The quarter of tliis unit = 1494<1'6526. The true 
ancient English quarter. 

The eight of this unit == 7470*8263 Indian ghu- 
nuhustu, the cube of the cubit. 

7'he sixteenth of this unit = 3735*4131 Indian 
mun orpharra. 

The thirty-second of this unit = 1867*7065 
English bushel of Henry Vllth. 

The forty-eighth of this unit =1245*0377 Jewish 
bath or Epha of Scripture. 
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The coomb of England, and the coomhha of In- 
dia ; the karrick of England, and the karikia of In- 
dia ; the haJia of India, and the wey of England, 
occupy like places in this scale. 

The second scale, or cube of the primitive stand- 
ard, the mean length of the second’s pendulum 
divided into twenty-eight parts. Cube of the pri- 
mitive measure, or unit of measure of capacity 
for liquids and dry substances, 59766 6 107 cubic 


inches. 

Cubic inches. 

Tlie seventh part thereof, the French 

septier, 8538*0872 

The fourteenth of the unit, 4269*0436 

The twenty-first of the unit, 2846*0291 

The twenty-eighth of the unit, e<iui- 
valcnt to 2134*5218 


or the English and Scotch bushel, (the bushel of 
Queen Anne.) 

The czetwer of Russia, and the tonnen of Prussia, 
are the fifth of the cubic pendulum, = 11953.3221 
cubic inches, the annees of the south of France, the 
anas of India ; the razieres of the lower Rhine, and 
the ras of India, are derived from this scale. 

Thirdly : the basis of the primitive system of 
M'eights of whatever kinds was in all respects exactly 
the same as the above in principle, and represented by 
the weight of such portions of rain or distilled water, 
each cubic inch supposed to weigh 252*984 grains 
troy, at the temperature of 39*5'' of Fahrenheit, at 
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the liievel' of the ocean, in the latitude of 45”. It 
was dividi^ also precisely in the same way, i. e. 
into forty-eight and twenty-eight parts. 

First scai.e ; unit of weight the cube of the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum, 59766*61075 cubic 
inches x 252'9i§4 grains troy, = 15,120,000 grains 
troy, divided into 48 parts. 

Grains Troy. lbs. nv. lbs. Rom. Cubic inches. 

Unitof weight, 15, 120,000 2160 2880 69766'6'J07 

One-half of unit, 7,560,000 1080 ©g 1440 SI'S 

Quarter nf unit, 3 , 780.000 
Eiirhth of unit, 1,890,000 
Sixteenth of do . 945 ,ono 

Thirty-2nd of do. 472, .500 
Farty-8th of do. 315,000 
l.6th of l-49th 

of the unit. 52,500 7} 

J-24th of l-4flth of 

unit, or raaneh of w ^ ^ ^ 

eoghckels, 13,125 1-875 g - ♦ ajg®'' 51-8766 the Knb. 

Correspondent weights of other nations. 

The forty-fifth part of the forty-eighth of the unit 
of weight, — 7000 grains troy ; one pound avoirdu- 
poise represented by 27*6675 cubic inches of water. 
The sixteenth part of the forty-eightliof the unit of 
weight, == 5250 grains troy ; one pound of Italy, find 
Sweden. The two thousandth part of the unit of 
weight, =7560 grains troy ; the pound of Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, and North of Italy. 

The nine hundred and sixtieth part of the forty- 
eighth of the unit of wcight,the English avoirdupoise 
or ancient Boman ounce, = 437*5 grains troy. 

Second scale ; unitofweightdlvidedinto 28parts. 


Grains Troy. 

Unit of weight, 16,120,000 

Seventh of unit, 2,160,000 

Fourteenth of ditto, . . . . 1,080,000 
Twenty-firet of ditto, .. 720,000 
Twenty-eighth of ditto, .. 540,000 


Cubic inchcfi. 

2100 g S -g & 8800 '2*'S £ 59766-6107 
300 ® g g ^ 400 f •: 85.38-0872 

160 C*S lu 2 200 *5 g 42^9-04.36 

1334^ .§ 2‘?46'0291 
S gig 2 100£g,-2: 2134'52i« 
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Correspmdent limghti of oiJier nations. 

Tlie hundredth of the twenty-eighth of the unit of 
weight, the ancient Saxon and N orman pound, = 5400 
grains troy, = 5760 grains troy, minus, three-quar- 
ters of an ounce. The seventy-fifth of the twenty- 
eighth of the unit of weight, the German pound, 
== 7200 grains ti-oy ; also the old commercial, or 
merchant’s poiiud of fifteen ounces of England, 
== 7209 grains troy, which as well as the former of 
5400, were abolished by statute in the 18th year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. A. D. 1 27* 

The ounce or the fifteenth part of the merchant’s 
pound, = 480 grains. The exiting English troy 
pound of 5760, derived from tlie merchant’s ounce, or 
pound, being as 12 to 15, with respect to the latter, 
or 12x480 = 5760 grains troy. 

The foregoing tables perfectly explain the origin 
of all the weights and measures of capacity, through- 
out the world, and set at rest many questions which 
have been proposed by the learned in Europe, re- 
garding the origin of the troy and avoirdupoise 
])ouud. For as the septier and its multiples and 
aliquot parts came into England when the inter- 
couise with France was greater, and when iu fact a 
part of France was annexed to the crown of England, 
the currcs])oudent weight,formed on the like princi- 
ple and division of the scale, was introduced likewise : 
so that we had two systems of dry measures, and 
two of weights ; the former, and much more ancient, 
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being the RtmiaiL of 12 ounces to the pound, each 
ounce 437| grains troy, each pound of 5250 grains; 
or of 16 ounces to the pound, each ounce of 437| 
grains, each pound of 7000 grains. So likewise in 
regard to the measures of capacity, we had the bushel 
and quarter of the first scale which were derived 
from, or transmitted down to the Britons and Saxons 
by their Roman conquerors, and the septier, minot, 
boisseau, and litron, introduced most probably in 
the time of Henry V., or it may be, some few years 
earlier. 

It may be as well to shew in this place the origin 
of the ton, English weight, which is thus explained by 
Minshen, after Flcta, lib. 2, cap. 12th. “All our 
English measures are compounded of the penny 
sterling, which weigheth 32 comes of wheat of the 
middle sort, and that two (2) of those pence make 
an ounce, and twelve ounces a pound in weight, or 
three score shillings in number, and that eight lbs. 
of wheat maketh a jalon, or gallon, as we now call 
it, and eight gallons a bushell, and eight bushells a 
common quarter; alsothat^,^fteen ounces of the quan- 
tity aforesaid doe make a merchant’s pound, and that 
twelve such pounds and an halfe doe make a stone, 
and that fourteene stone doe make a waight, and that 
two waight, or eight and twentie stone, doe make a 
sacke of wooll, (which otight to weigh a quarter ot 
wheat) and that twelve sacks make a last, and that 
a weight and a sarplar seemeth to be all one, but 
F 2 
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that the sarplar is the case, and the weight respect- 
eth the quaiititie of the wool! itselfe, and that a load 
and a sarplar is all one.” (Minshen, 11420, in Verbo 
Serplathe.) 

The above passage is remarkable for its differing 
so materially in the account of the value or weight, 
of the old English ounce. 

The ordinances of 51 st Henry III. A. D. 1 266, and 
31st Edward I., merel)'- repeat those of William the 
Conqueror, that the “ English penny called a sterling, 
round and without clipping, shall weigh thirty-two 
wheat corns in the midst of the t r, and twenty pence 
to make an ounce, and twelve (<uncea one pound, and 
eight pounds do make a gallon of wine, and eight 
gallons of uniie do make a London bushel, which is 
the eighth part of a quai’ter.” 

Now the basis of the whole fabric of the system 
of English weights, as Mr. Adams, Secretary of the 
United States, in his Iteport to the President, has 
correctly observed, was the ancient penny sterling, 
but not the silver : it was in short nothing more or 
less than the Jewish shekel, or standard of weight 
delivered down through the Romans. Two of these 
shekels by weight made the avoirdupoise or Roman 
ounce of 437‘5 troy grains, and for this reason we are 
to consider the pounds of 5250 grains, and 7000 
grains, also the ounce of 437*5 grains, to have been 
long in use before the pounds of 7200, and 5400 
grains of the second scale ; which were brought in by 
the Nonuan barons. 
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The word sterling refers to some ancient standard, 
as the Saxon term atewe implies ; from whence it is 
derived rather than easterling, the name given to the 
Hanse Town and German merchant’s fraternity, spe- 
cified in the statutes of the 22nd year of Henry VIII. 
(being the principal or standing measure of the 
king, to the scantling whereof, all the measures tho- 
row the land ai'e, or ought to be framed, by the 
clerke of the market, Aulneger or other officer ac- 
cording to their functions). For it was established 
by the statute of Magna Charta, Anno 6, Henrie III. 
cap. 9th, that there should be but one skantlin of 
weights or measures thorow the whole Ilealme, 
which is sithence confirmed by Edward III. Amio 
14, cap. 11, and many other statutes, as also that all 
should be fitted to the standard sealed with the 
king’s scale.” Setting aside therefore the many 
fanciful derivations of the word proposed by Skene, 
Linwood, Rapin, &c. we may be satisfied of its high 
antiquity from the statute of the 25th of Edward 
III. and although it is considered by Camden to 
allude to the Flemish 'workmen, introduced into 
Great Britain, in the reign of king John, who going 
usually by the name of Easterling Merchants, perpe- 
tuated their skill in minting, by the application of 
their proper designation to the coin of England ; it 
is far more probable that it came down from the time 
of Edgar, significant of some ancient rule, which waa 
lost s%ht of, or confounded, with the appellation of 
the Flemish merchants. Through the Saxon word 
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steore, the Persian and Arabic istar, and the Greek 
stateer, (see Golius and Scapula sub verbis,) synoni- 
mous with the European shilling, the continental 
skilling ; the Roman sicilicus, the oriental mishkol, 
and the patriarchal or Jewish shekel, we may trace 
it up to its tine root, and find how exactly it was 
raised after the same principle: for in this 32 
perootahs or garin (grains) = 1 maa or gerah ; and 
20 gerahs, = one shekel : so the English table was 
made to run thus, 32 grains make a pennyweight, 
(obolus ;) 20 pennyweights one ounce ; 2 shekels of 
commerce, one ounce. 

It is probable the English ton weight was formed 
by the confusion of the Jewish stone of 14 lbs. two 
of which were reckoned equal to a quarter of a hun- 
dred pounds, and the commercial pound of the second 
scale of 7200 grains : for as we have shewn above, 
640 grains were reckoned to the shekel : now 11^ 
x640 = 7200, to which adding 640 grains, we get 
7840 grains, and this multiplied by 1 00, and divided 
by 28, gives 7000 grains for the heavy pound of the 
first scale ; Jiow liable persons are to fall into such 
errors might be better understood by the perusal of 
the statutes on this subject, within the last two hun- 
dred years in England. 

The primitive money weight was the shekel of the 
sanctuary, called khodesh shekel ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the common or civil shekel, kol shekel ; in the 
former case the shekel was double the lattei*, or one 
ounce in weight. 
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32 perootahs == 1 maa or gorali **= 91*875 
820 peroptahs = 10 do.f= 1 beekah 218*75 
SO geraha = 1 ahekel = 2 beekahs =« 487*5 

60 shokols — 1 mait^ = 26 250 

50 jnaneh «= 1 talent or keekur, =::=1812500. 


But the use of this was restricted to the temple. 
The Jkol shekel was half an ounce troy weight. 

Troy 


82 perootahs = 1 maa or gerah, 10*9875 

10 gerah or oboli (oi8oM») one drachma,.,. 109*875 

20 gerahs=one shekel =ac 218*75 

60 shekels =ohe maneh = 131 25 


100 maneh == one talent of tlie sanctuary, 1812500. 

This talent of the sanctuary was of twelve thou- 
sand drachmae, or ten thousand Phillippics, or thick 
drachmae of Corinth, each = 131 ^ grains troy ; but 
contained of its own, but 6000 beekahs. 

The fourth part of the shekel, or the half of the 
drachma, was the deenar, = 54*6875 troy grains. 
The PhiUippic, was the same coin as that specihed 
in the 2nd of Ezra, called Darics, wliich weighed 12 
gerahs each. , 

Thekol shekel is first noticed in Scripture as cur- 
rent in the days of Abraham, 2053 B. C. being re- 
gularly stamped and coined, as we are 1^ to infer 
from the Hebrew words, Arba meoth shekel, kesef 
cker hs&ikhei', “ four hundr^ shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant.” Genesis, chap. 
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xxiii. verse I6th; that is, 400x21 8’75 troy grains. 
Here the money is spoken of and specially numbered 
as a coin ; the ' circumstance of its being weighed 
out, every one who has visited Asia, well knows is 
a practice of frequent occurrence even at this pre- 
sent day, especially in the reckoning of large sums, 
which otherwise must not only be tedious to a de- 
gree, but attended with great liabilities to error or 
fraud : in our public treasuries in India, it is always 
weighed out, or very seldom counted. Now the 
first money coined in Greece, the supposed centre 
of science and art, was not unti* HOO years after, 
i. e. B. C. 895, when Megacles was Archon : for 
according to the Parian chronicle, translated by 
Hewlett, from Dr. Chandler’s edition of that curious 
and valuable record of antiquity; “During the 
reign of Megacles,” it is said, “ Phoidon the Argive 
was proscribed, and made measures and weights, 
and coined silver money in iRgina.” The shekel of 
the sanctuary, sAcAc/ Jiahhodesh (hwhsh “hplj ”), was 
of twenty gerahs : Exodus, chapter xxx. verses 13 
and 24 : Exodus, chapter xxxviii. verses 24, 25, 
26; Leviticus, chapter v. verse 15 ; chapter xvii. verses 
3, 25 ; Numbers, chapter iii. verses 47, 50 ; chapter 
vii. verses 13, 19, 25, 31, 37 ; chapter xviii. verse 
16. This shekel in all these instances is most ex- 
pressly distinguished by the affix of the sanctuary, 
“from that current with the merchant,” Genesis, 
chapter xxiii. verse 15 ; or shekels “ after the king’s 
weight,” 2 Samuel, chapter xiv. verse 26; wher- 
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ever the shekel pertaining to the temple, dedi* 
cated to the service of the Lord is spoken of, it is 
with this adjunct, but no such distinction is elsewhere 
applied. It is a fair conclusion that it was as per- 
fect in every respect, as the coins of the present day ; 
that in regard to form, impress, the due admixture 
of alloy necessary to its durability, it was calculateil 
as a ready and just criterion of weight, no less than 
of a true and equitable standard of commercial 
value. 

That the shekel of the sanctuary differed most 
essentially from the civil or commercial shekel, ap- 
pears from a critical examination of certain passages 
of scriptiu’e : compare, for instance, the passage in 
the 17 th verse, 10th chapter, 1st book of Kings, with 
the 16 th verse of the 9th chapter of the 2nd book of 
Chronicles. From these we collect that three pounds 
or three hundred ( pieces) of gold were employed in 
making each shield ; it is not said that they were 
shekels in the original, but duhiib, gold. We may 
believe witli great rea.son, that these pieces of gold 
were of the number presented to King Solomon, 
either by the Queen of Sheba, or the kings of Arabia, 
and governors of the country, wherefore being strict- 
ly an honorary present to a great earthly monarch, 
they were not distinguished in any more precise way. 
The narrative simply states, that three manehes of 
gold went to a shield, each such maneh consisting of 

13125 

100 pieces of gold, that is, ~’ j |~ QQ ~— 131 ‘25 troy grs. 


G 
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each. The practice of calling coins by the name of 
the metal, obtains very generally every where ; so 
in India, /mow, which signifies gold in Halla Cana- 
rese ; roopuya, silver, or a rupee ; the Grecian 
KoXMs and xpooos, the Roman aureus ; &c. This coin 
therefore forms a part of the second scale, being 
the same as the Philippic of 12 gerahs, exactly the 
ten thousandth part of the talent of the sanctuary, 
without supposing which to be raised from the 
shekel of the sanctuary of troy grains, there 

would be a still greater difficulty in determin- 
ing what coin to refer it to. Pride'^ux, and many 
learned conunentators have argued uat the Alexan- 
drian drachma was double the Attic; Avhether this 
o})iniou l»e well founded, must be (‘stablislied from 
other than scripture data, for the Alexandrian Jews 
who made the 8e])tuagint translation, would scarce- 
ly have thought of a<ldiug tlie exjdetive to ayiov, “ the 
separated,” in their translation of the 30th chapter 
of Exodus, verse 13th and 24111 ; had it been iden- 
tically the same as the shekel of the sanctuary ; they 
would not have rendered shehel hakkodesh by 
iiipaxiM TO aryiov. In thls, US in all other disputed pas- 
sages, Sci’ipture itself, is its own best and only inter- 
preter. In the 17th chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, 
verse 24 to 27, the margins of our bibles preserve 
the true rendering of the original Greek, sispax/on, 
translated “ tribute and crrarript translated “ a piece 
of money.” By a close adherence to the original 
Greek, and perhaps also a better term for the word 
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•tmov, (capitation tax,) the nervous simplicity of the 
passage would be restored, and the meaning convey* 
ed to every understanding, and thus, placed appo- 
sitely with the septuagint vereion of the injunction 
in Exodus, prove, primd fade, the intent of the 
Alexandrian Jews, to convey the full and strict 
meaning of the Hebrew. The tribute money to the 
Romans, was a tax levied independent of this di- 
drachma, throughout all the conquered provinces, 
annexed, or subjected to the empire, and it is parti- 
cularly noticed in two places of scripture ; Matthew, 
chapter xxii. verse 17th, 19th ; and Mark, chapter xii. 
verse 14th. 

This was to all intents and purposes a tribute or 
acknowledgement of submission or bondage to a 
foreign yoke, tenvaov, assessed, or capitation tax, of a 
denarius, levied simply with reference to numbers, 
and not to the age of discretion, to which the per- 
sons enumerated had arrived, when they virtually 
acknowledged the le^al ransom paid for their souls, 
and were then considei’ed to be spu’itually emanci- 
pated by the law. Josephus illUvStrates the nature 
and amount of. this payment, (Jewish war, book 7th, 
chapter 6th, section 6th.) “ Titus Cajsar,” (A. D. 71,) 
“also levied a tribute upon the Jews, wheresoever 
they were, and enjoined every one of them to bring 
two drachmae every year, into the capital, as they used 
to pay the same to the temple at Jerusalem.” From 
a review of all these particulars, there can remain 
little doubt that the preceding statements of the 
G % 
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shekel of the sanctuary, and shekel current with the 
merchant, or after the king’s weight, are substan- 
tially correct. 

It may be judged by far the most curious to trace 
the same system, by examination of the Chinese, and 
Hindoo, and Arabian coins and weights : in these 
countries, the mace, the masrn, and the THoa., point 
out to the exact element corresponding to the primi- 
tive system. Take for instance the Hindoo ; the 
rule or dehiiition in the shasturs, is twelve massas 


to the tola ; 28 tolas to the seer, or nearest weight 


corresponding to the pound : nc 


5250 ^or 
28x12’ 28 


= 15'625 grains, which in fact is the exact weight 
of the massa deduced fi*om the most ancient coins 


extant. Twelve of these constitute the weight of 


the tolah = 187’5 troy grains. Again, the true an- 


cient //oo», or pagoda, is three and a half massas 
weight, = ,54’6875 troy grains; equal to half the 
drachma, of 109’H75 grains. The gold punum, or 


fanam, is the tenth part of the ancient boon, or 


pagoda, = .5'46875 grains troy. 

The Mahommedans, adhering to the true standard 
pound of 12 ounces, or 5250 grains, have coined a 
hundred pieces of gold from the like quantity, 
whence the later boons are found equal to 52^ 


grains ; the later fanams 5^ grains. I examined a 
large collection of coins and weights with much care, 
and found the agreement as near as could have been 
expected from the several mints. Other coins have 
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likewise been assayed and weighed by Mr. B. Noton, 
Assay Master at Bombay ; Mr. H. H. Wilson, and 
Mr. Prinsep, Assay Masters at Calcutta: and Mr. 
Bannister, Assay Master at Madras : lastly by Mr. 
Bingley, and Dr. Kelly, in England, from specimens, 
or counterparts sent home in 18S2. 

To these may be added the names of Dr. Bucha- 
nan, and Mr. Heynes, who reported faithfully as 
far as their opportunities allowed, on those of the 
Madras territories. 

From various sources the weight of the Calcutta 
Sicca Rupee is stated to be 12^ massas, the weight 

191-9] G 

191‘916, the massa therefore is — — — 15'3532 
troy grains. 

The tola of Malwa, specified by Captain Dan- 
gerfield, to Sir John Malcolm, is 190 grains, and 
said to be of 12 massas ; the massa therefore = 
IQO 

= 15-8333 grains. 

The Kota pice in Malwa, — 276*6 troy grains of 
18 massas, hence the ma.ssa = 15-3()66 troy grains. 

The Siurat massa examined by myself, —15*5435 
troy grains. The same examined by, Mr Bingley, 
and Dr. Kelly, from the counterparts sent to Eng- 
land for examination in 1822 = 15*60 troy grains. 

The new Bombay gold-uiohur, and silver rupee 
each of 180 grains, and 11|- massa, hence the massa 
= 15*652 grains troy. 

The Madras coinage the same, the massa = 15*652 
troy grains. 
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The Calcutta gold-mohur, weighing 204’71 grains^ 
divided by 13 281 52, the number of rnassas contain- 
ed therein, gives for the massa, 15 413 grains troy. 

From a very large collection of coins and weights 
examined by myself, on the western coast of India, 
and the Mharatta foederal states, the general aver- 
age was 15‘6078 grains troy. 

From the copper coin, named at Madras the 
(Hey lies’ Statistical Reports,) corresjionding to the 
pice of Kota in Malwa, of 18 rnassas = 275 grains 
275 

troy, which gives, 15’277 grs. for the massa. 

From the heavy weights of the 2ilharatta states 
submitted to my examination, of 24, 26, 28, and 72 
tolas, the average massa was 1 5‘573 grains troy. 

The average massa of the gross weights of the late 
Pesbwa’s dominions, of 72 tolas, was 15'972grain8 
troy ; the tola being 191’66 grains, at Ahmudnug- 
gur, Sungumueer, Unkola, Kotool, Rajoor, Kurmul- 
la, Kurda, Indapoor, Jooneer, Poona, and Bhoolia. 

The Jaulna masha = 15‘373 grains ; the Ah- 
mudnuggur massa, = 157 ; the Malwa massa, = 
15*833 the Poona massa, 15*97 ' (according to 
Kelly’s Cambist.) 

The average of several gold and silver jilalees of 
Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, gives 15*5 
grains for the masha: according to Mr. James 
Prinsep, Sec. As. Soc. Calcutta. 

gold jilalee of Lahore, rather worn, 186*6 grains, 
according to Prinsep, which he takes to be 12^ 
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ittaesas, but is more probabljr the tola of 1^, each 
inassa of 15‘55 grains troy. 

The ancient boons of the Mysoor and Anagoon- 
dee kings have nearly disappeared, the punums are 
more common : the modern boons average 52*5 
grains. 

These instances suffice to prove tlie correspond- 
ence of the Hindoo to the universal system. The 
names are not entirely lost, as 1 found in the 
Wydhyu-grunth, a Hindoo treatise on medicine, (or 
the Hindoo medico-incantation art.) which as usual 
is prefaced with tables of weights and measures, the 
tunku, (better known by its corrupted names, tow/t, 
tuk, or tack,) is there called dhurum, khan, kol, and 
nishk, by which last term the quantity is more 
familiar to the Brahmins, and frequently use<l in 
their shasturs ; 2 tunku, = 1 kshoodrum, drukshum, 
or uwut ; one tunku, — 4 massa ; and 3 tunku, == 
12 massas, = one tola ; 6 inassas, — one gudyana, 
a weight well known in Cutch, and Sinde, and the 
territories bordering on the mouths of the Indus ; 
here dhurum and drukshum are evidently clumsy 
corruptions of the Greek drachma, or the Arabian 
dirhem ; the inassa, nishk, and kol, 'are words of 
Hebrew or Arabic original; the disjointing and 
transposition of the syllables, and the mistake of the 
letter n, for m, gives nishk and kol, mishkol, (the 
shekel weight,) Ezekiel, chapter iv. verse 10th. 

It may be proper to notice that the discrepancies 
of existing weights, measures, and coins have been 
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supposed much greater than they really are, from 
inattention to the division or fundamental elements : 
a guz of 42 digits, or a guz of 27 digits, would 
probably give the measure of 24 digits, conformable 
to the truth : a guz of 24 tussoos, of 20 tussoos, or of 
18 tussoos, would give the cubit of 14 tussoos, pretty 
nearly alike, however widely those lineal measures 
might differ in respect of their absolute lengths : 
the rupee of 12, 11^, 11, or I 04 inassas might, by 
ignorant persons, be called a tola, yet the massa 
would be very nearly alike in all : and so of the 
measures of capacity and heavy V’eights, there are 
correspondent parts or elements v nich prove incon- 
testibly a reference to some one common principle, 
which had been lost sight of, in the lapse of ages ; 
and that principle, the very one which we have now 
been investigating. From a review of the subject 
it is obvious that nothing has so obstinately resisted 
deterioration as this, nor does any branch of legis- 
lation so forcibly declare the futility of innovations 
dictated by private judgment, or the peculiar inter- 
ests of any one nation in particular; a law of this 
nature, to be efficient and permanent, must be uni- 
versally operative and acceptable. 

We may now consider the nature of the other 
measure, which entered into the constniction of the 
molten sea, equal totwenty-oneiuches, eight hundred, 
and seventy-five thousandths English, nearly; which 
according to received opinion, is of Egyptian, or 
some may say, of Chaldean origin ; but the infinitely 
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greater probability is, that it was first communicated 
to the Egyptians by the patriarch Joseph, because 
it forms an essential part of the patriarchal scheme ; 
the honorary title, moreover, by which JosejA was 
distinguished by Pharaoh, implies also a revelation 
of some hitherto unlieard-of methods, calculated to 
ensure the most perfect and just distribution of the 
lands, produce, and revenues of li^ypt, and to jwr- 
petuate the same, as well to the full term of that 
prince’s days, as to all future ages, (renesis, chapter 
xli. verse 45. 

Now the collection and amount of the revenues 
of Egypt, which is exclusively irrigated by the 
annual overflowing of the Nile, is determined by the 
lieight of the inundations ; to which intent, a stand- 
ard measure called mikifos, or the uilometer, was 
erected by Joseph, somewhat more than commen- 
sttfate with the full quantity necessary to the ferti- 
lization of all that tract bounded by Syene and Ele- 
phantiuH. This for its j>eculiar richness of soil, for 
the certainty and abundance of its crops, was well 
called “ the granary of the world.” The mikijaSy 
or nilometer, was divided into twenty parts : Jkuce 
measured this monumental standard with every 
[)racticable precaution, and found it feet high, 
which gives for each twentieth part, or measure, 
31*9 inches English, more or less : these measures 
are again subdivided, each into 24 others, witli the 
e.xception of the lower two, which are plain. 

, H 
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The nature of a distribution whether of land or 
revenue, dependent on such phenomenon, preclud- 
ing, as it necessarily must, every ordinary method of 
computation or definition, called forth the ingenious 
device in question, which served to maintain a ])er- 
manent rule of equity — accessible, simple, intelligible, 
to all, and as we may infer from its acceptance and 
perpetuation, superior in every respect, to any that 
had been resorted to, or could be expected. Whence, 
having been introduced and used time immemorially 
in Egypt, it obtained the name of the Egyptian 
peek, irjix«s’ arbitrarily rendei’ed cul ', by Europeans, 
as conveying the idea of some sort of relationship to 
the natural cubifm, or fore-arm. because forsooth 
the Hebrew word ammah admitted of such double 
interpretation, and this last mentioned was one of 
them. 

It is plain, from inspection of the divisions of the 
primitive standard of 39'097S5 indies, into 48 or 28 
parts, that the measure of 21*8746 inches, does not 
fall into any even place of digits in either scale. 
lndeed,the design or use of it was exclusively direct- 
ed to the just distribution of lands and produce, as 
far as we can judge from what precedes. Its more 
full and appropriate intent, however, was the simple 
expression of measure connected with the earth’s 
dimensions, that is, with the measure of the earth’s 
circumference, or the measure of a degree, and the 
superficial extent, whether of the whole globe, a 
single degree on its surface, or any jiortion. 
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To this end, a lineal quantity was selected, equal 
to the two hundred thousandth part of a degree on 
the meridian, in the latitude of 45® ; or the seventy 
two millionth part <tf the earth’s meridional cir- 
cumference = 21*874675179 inches English. Thus 


gl-87467r1 7 f)x200.000 

ISxti 


, = 60762‘986 fathoms, re- 


presents the mean length of a degree on the meri- 
dian, or the length of one degree, in latitude 45®. 

The patriai'chal or Jewish itinerary measure, was 
the 24,000th part of the earth’s meridional circum- 
ference, each such itinerary measure, or bereh, as it 
was called, that is, a mile, or meel^ being equal to 
3000 measures; the measure itself, therefore, the 
72,000,000th part of the earth’s meridional circum- 


ference, or 


131 2480.71 -0764841 044 
72 ”d 00 ^OO 


feet, = 21-874675- 


179 inches. That this was the identical primitive 
mile, is discernible in the very imperfect allusions 
to the systems handed down to us by the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Romans. The tables of 
the latter for instance, furnish us with a clue to the 
present argument: for the miUe passus, or mile, 

I 

was an itinerary measure of 1000 paces, 5000 feet, 
or 80,000 digits, there being l6 digits to the foot ; 


therefore 


16x5x1000 

soob 


80,000 

soob*’ 


= 26*666+ digits. 


the length of the fundamental measure of the patri- 
archal, or Jewish bereh. 

H 2 
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Now the forty inillioiith part of the earth’s meri- 
dional eircuinfereiice is to tliis fundamental measure 
precisely as 48 to 26*666 dipfits ; or, as 9 to 5, or 
72 to 40 : not to the digits of the Roman cubit, but 
to the digits, or 4Sth parts of the forty millionth of 
the earth’s meridional circumference: it has been 
insisted on, as an indispensible precaution to re- 
member tliat this essay supposes the word digit, 
purely conventional, and so also, here. 

In the absence therefore of inore direct evidence, 
the adaptation of the detached elements, the tables 
and nomenclature of all other nations, to one great 
universal consistent system, dei acible as from the 
passages of scripture now under investigation, we 
are best to adjudge to whom to ascribe the prior 
and mast perfect acquaintance with its real scientihc 
character. 

According to Professor Aiiy’s Essay on the Figure 
of the Earth in the Encyclopiedia Metropolitana, 
quoted by Sir J. Herschel, Astrotiomy, chapter iii. 
p. 117, the curve of the earth’s meridional circum- 
ference is supposed to be an ellipse, and the lengths 
of the axes, “ which best agree on the whole, with 
the entire series of meridional arcs, M'hich have been 
satisfactorily measured, are as follows, 

“ (ireater or equatorial diameter = 41,847,426 
feet — 7925*648 miles. 

, “ Lessor or polar diameter = 41,707,620 feet — 
7899-170 miles. 
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** Diifemice of diameters, or polar compassion, 
139,806 feet == 26*478 mUes. 

“ The proportion of the diameters, is very nearly 

that of 298 : 299, and their difference — of the 

greater, or a very little greater than 

Now putting E for the equatorial diameter, and 
P for the polar ; also the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter of a circle, as 3*1 415926535897932384 

to 1, or as c to 1, then — x c+ ‘^, will 

express the circumference — 131248051*07648410- 
440446 feet : the seventy-two millionth of which, ex- 
pressed in inches, is the measure used in the calcu- 
lation of the content of the molten sea, from which 
the primitive lineal standard, or mean length of the 
second’s pendulum at the level t)f the ocean in lati- 
tude 45", at temperature of 39 y". (in vacuo) was 
derived, and with which therefore it is necessarily 
combined, as forming an integrfil part of one system. 

From a comparison of the Lapland, British, 
French, and Indian surveys, the ellipticity, or ratio 
of the polar to the equatorial axis of the earth, 304 

* It is not tlio least remarkable proof that the figure and 
dimensions of the earth given by Professor Airy are correct to 
an extraordinary degree of exactness, that the earth’s surface com- 
])uted by the most precise formula, and divided by the mean 
superficial degree, gives 36921(12451-41 fathoms, the square root 
of which is the length of the degree on the meridian in latitude 
45°, and exactly the same as ‘iOO.OOO Jewish measures. 
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to 305,' has been found to agree very nearly with 
that deduced from the lunar theory, of com- 

puted hy Laplace, and the length of a degree on the 
meridian at the equator, from a comparison of the 
same data may likewise be considered equal to 
60458 j’ji English fathoms. Admitting this to be the 
true amount of compression, and the radius of cur- 

, . -r. / xn3x.']()(j \ 

vature at the equator, R — I ^~jxi )' 

— 34639936 fathoms, the length of the polar radius 

P, will be equal to ? and the length of 

the equatorial radius E, = : 

that is, P = 34753883-91, = ( x 34(;3i)93(>-75 \ . 

\ 304 ) ’ 

1 • /k~x'30?i\ _ ^ /34753S83-91\ 

and ™ce 

54 '9, the length of the equatorial radius, becomes 
^fi4^5l-^!r+T4i5^m 34868238-8 fathoms; 

hence the length of a degree, in latitude 45*, = 
60756-9 fathoms, consequently the meridional cir- 
cumference 21872486*067432 fathoms ; wherefore 
the two hundred thousandth part of a degree, as 

, 60756-90;‘;7t3Sx6xl2 . , , 

above, or ^{);()00 ’ 

seventy two millionth of the meridional circumfer- 

21 872486 007432 x 6 x 1 2 0--0 < q« - 

— , = 21*872486 m- 


ence, 


ches English. 


72,000,000 
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The result of this computation differs about two 
hundred and nineteen hundred thousandths of an 
inch from that assumed as the true measure of the 
nilometer, or the molten sea: strictly, ai‘874675179 

21-872486 = -002189112 inches, which is suffi- 
ciently near to exemplify the difference depending on 
this or that assumed ellipticity, or comjiression. So 

also, if it be taken according to Lambton, -g|^, the 

degree on the meridian in latitude 45°, is 6075T8 
fathoms, which would give 21-870648 inches Eng- 
lish, for the two hundred thousandth part of the 
mean degree, or seventy two niillionth of the whole 
circumference. Again, if we follow Lalande’s com- 
pression, the length of a degree on the ineri- 

dian in latitude 45°, is 60780-29 fathoms English 
measure, the two hundred thousandth part whereof 
is equal to 21-8809 inches English : from all which, 
it may be concluded with very great reason, that 
whenever the results obtained from the trigonome- 
trical operations, undertaken in various parts of the 
earth, the lunar theory, the precession, nutation, 
and lastly, but more evSjjecially, the vibrations of the 
pendulum, shall be reconciled on the strictest mathe- 
matical principles, and concur to establish one uni- 
form law of compression, to this, as to every other 
planet, we may then expect a perfect solution of a 
question which before hand we know to be founded 
in fact, but of which at present, we can hope only 
for an approximation. 
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To I'evert therefore to the remaining parts of our 
inquiry j itinerary and superficial measures. These 
may be defined in two several ways : the former, 
either with respect to the entire meridional or equa- 
torial circumference of the earth, the mean length 
of a degree on the meridian, the equator, or the 
earth’s polar, or equatorial axis ; or lastly, the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum throughout the 
earth, at a temperature commensurate with that of 
the greatest density of water, the mrasure of weight : 
the latter, or superficial measure with reference to 
the entire siqierficies of the globe, the sujierficial 
extent of the mean degree, or by leans of the pri- 
mitive standard or pendulum, in length and breadth, 
regulated as respects tempeiature, according to the 
foregoing rule. Such in fact, are the elemcntaiy 
principles of the itinerary and land measures, in all 
antiquity, from one or other of which all are un- 
doubtedly derived. 

First : itinerary measures derived from the earth’s 
meridional (ircuinfereuce, or mean length of a degree 
on the meridian, in latitude 45 . The patriarchal 
or Jewish bereh, equivalent to the 24,000th part of 
the mean degree ou the meridian ; or in other words, 
3000 measures of 21’874675179 inches, = 5468'668 
feet, or 1822’889 yards : whlnice, Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Aristotle, successively, and long after them, 
Hipparchus, B. C. 140, derived their first opinions 
of the earth’s dimensions, though they one and all, 
not only supposed this elliptic body to be a perfect 
sphere, which would occasion a very sensible altera- 
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turn in tibe necessary elements, 
tru^ of their informants, and suggested % bettep » 
account, from their own fertile imaginatfens. '!Elia 
ancient Jevrish or patriarchal parsah, (W Arabian 
fursokh, the Grecian and Persian fhr- 

sung, are three times the above measure ; that is, 
16406 004 feet, or 5468'66S yards, and these conti- 
nued to be the received itinerary measures with all 
civilized nations down to the days of the Arabian 
Khalif Almamoon, thoiigh it must not be supposed, 
the principle was not therefore at any time pervert- 
ed, or misunderstood, by the philosophers and spe- 
culative rheloritians of Egypt and Greece, by San- 
chouiatho, Berosus, and Aristotle, or their respective 
followers. Throughout the Turkish dominions at 
this present, tJie original itinerary measure of the 
24,000th part of the earth's meridional circumfer- 
ence is still preserved under the name of borree, the 
same by which it was known to the Jews of old ! 
and we may thus, by help of the first notices of the 
earliest heathen writings now extant, on the subject 
of the earth’s dimensions, trace the gradual rise of 
all those contradictory statements which originated 
in a perversion, or misunderstanding the original 
simple and comprehensive system of the patriarchs, 
till in s])ort it was so mixed up with speculativa 
reveries and astrological fictions, that in the days of 
Mamoon it became a serious question whetiier it had 
any real fepodation in truth, being thenceforward 
replaced the new and approximative experiment* 

I 



al measurements which do so much honotur to tho^ 
memory of that distinguished prim%, pd wMch 
were generally received from that period in all coun- 
tries but Egypt and Turkey, where they subsist to 
this day. 

The Greek philosophers in their wanderings had 
gained some little insight into these mattei*s ; whether 
from the Egyptians, Chaldeans, or Indians, is an 
infinitely more conjectural idea tha|i that they ac- 
quired it from the Jews, or other descendants of the 
patriarchs ; but whatever they may have learnt in 
this way, was a mere fragment of somg simple and 
consistent scheme, to which, pet lectly unconscious 
of its real value, they applied their own reasonings 
or fallacies with the exact degree of success that will 
ever attend the airy castles of theoretic speculation. 
Hence, Meton, Calippus, and Hipparchus, obtained 
celebrity for a more precise knowledge of the luni- 
solar cycles : Pythagoras, Uenmcritus, and Eudoxus, 
for an acquaintance with the order and harmony of 
the planetary system, the existence of telescopic 
planets, as Mercury, and Saturn ; and in like man- 
ner, Anaximander, Thales, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy 
for a more just conception of the earth’s dimensions, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precession of the 
fixed stars, and the first elements of g^gmfby. 
But it is admitted on every hand, by astronomers, 
particularly by the most illustrious of the present 
day, that in all their writings there singular 
and unaccountable mixture of the most sublime 
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trtiths' with irrational and inconsistent ofnnions, that 
do great discredit to their authors* if they constitute 
not n still strax^ presumptive ground df doubt* 
whether these Grecian sages were indeed the dis- 
coverers of the arcana, which themselves maintained. 
What opinion in short is to he formed of this strange 
complication of truth and error* hntthat the former 
was either received, or borrowed, w Surreptitiously 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, and so fall- 
ing into the hands of persons perfectly incom- 
petent to the estimation of its merit, was destined 
to the usual fate of ill-gotten wealth, to be soon 
lavishly wasted or deteriorated, to be descanted on 
from age to age, to be transmitted to posterity in a 
still more mutilated or disguised form, till its scat- 
tered fragments scarcely retained any one point of 
resemblance to the grand system whence they were 
derived. 

Thales, B. C. 610, or his disciple Anaximander, 
appears to have furnished the statement to the Aris- 
totelian school which that philosopher has given in 
his 2nd book de Coelo : “ All the mathematicians who 
have attempted by reasoning to discover the earth’s 
circumference, affirm that it is 400,000 stadia.” Mr. 
Delambre is of Opinion that this remark of Aristotle 
neither establishes the true measure df the stadium 
itself, nor any real measure of the earth by ancient 
observations: estimating the circumference of the 
eaiHi as stated, at 400,000 stadia, the stadium would 
beabbut 828 feet; which is considerably less than the 
I 2 
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length generally assigned. It is worthy of rtsmurk 
that the foiir hundredth of this Stadium ag^«es 
exactly with the comjmtation which I had deduced 
from the SooryS ^ddhmit, reputed to be the most 
ancient and ean^ ^tronomical book extant amongst 
the Hindoos': the length of the mdwuy trmislated 
A^^ldng by Colebi^ke, according to Amera Sinha, 
is 400 hustu or cubits. Ihis cubit (so called), comes 
out — 9 84 inches ; not by following their mode of 
reckoning, or we might suppose the Hindoo account 
to have been the production of as early an age as 
Aristotle, but by referring the Hindoo and Grecian 
data to actual experiments, or to the primitive patri« 
archal system. That is, in either case, these Hindoo 
and Grecian data, when submitted to either of these 
tests, give exactly half the measure resulting from 
actual experiment, while they professed, both one 
and the other, to give the full measure. It is to be 
presmned therefore that the Greeks were the real 
authors of this blunder in the first instance, which 
furnished the writers or compilers of the Poorans 
with the ground-work of the fable, that the circum. 
ference of the earth is 50,000 yojuns, for this is the 
reckoning at 8 stadia, or nulwu, to the yojun, an 
itinerary measure of 3200 cubits, conforming to 
that of Eratosthenes, Cleomedes and Posidonius, 
which was derived from their estimate of 252,000 
stadia or furlongs to the circumference; each stadium 
of 320, or probably 400 cubits ; the mile, or 
in both cases, being 3200 cubits in length; the 
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cubits in all the fo^oing instances beiqg. tbe 
sures so c^sd. 

Domin. Cassini supposes < Eratosthenes to have 
been the iirst geometer who had recourse to celestial 
observations, in order to deternuue the magnitude 
of the earth; and indeed the passage cited from 
Aristotle would seem to imply, that up to his time, 
346 B. G. the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Egypt, had merely speculated on the probability of 
some .accounts received, or learnt, he knew not 
whence, or how. The measure of Eratosthenes, B. 
C, 210, was 700 stadia to the degree ; that is, in 
round numbers, or 252,000 stadia for the whole 
circumference. Posidonius and Cleomedes computed 
it in like manner. Hipparchus, the prince of astro- 
nomers, as he is styled, B. C. 140, and after him, 
Ptolemy, A. 1). 140, made it 8000 parasangs, 24,000 
miles or 180,000 stadia; the irapoffotrya of 22^; the fiiAioy 
of 7^ <rras(a, ov furloDgs, cach of 3000 measures. 
This latter opinion of Ptolemy referred most pro. 
bably to some anterior geodesic operations between 
. Racca, on the borders of Mesopotamia, and the cele- 
brated Tadmor in the wilderness,” afterwards 
called Palmyra, where Solomon Imilt a magnificent 
city and palace. 

This last measurement was repeated by the .Ara- 
bian Khalif, A1 Mamoon : it had been reckoned by 
the earlier writers of that nation e 9 [ual to 24,000 
mee/ mvUikem, but Mamoon asslgnetii 20160 meol, 
ctf 4000 uawud diraa, or ^lach afi they are 
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designated bjr Musoodee, the author of the Moor^ 
ood Duhuh, or “ Pastures of Gold,” efdtomized by 
De Guignes, from a copy in the library of the king of 
France. All these measurements are considered by 
modem mathematicians to be more or less fictitious, 
or at best, but rude guesses. This appears to be the 
judgment of Mr. Delarabre, as far as relates to that 
recorded of Eratosthenes. The c^tance from Alex- 
andria to Syene, was reckoned to be 5000 stadia, 
which Eratosthenes had found to be contained under 
an arc of 7° 12', on the terrestrial sphere, wherefore 
without adverting to the sun’s true parallax, or the 
allowances due to refraction, he coucluded this dis- 
tance to measure also the fiftieth part of Uie earth’s 
circumference. The circumference, at this rate, 
should have been 250,000 Stadia; the degi’ee of 

~ o94'444 stadia ; to obtain the length 

of a degree of 700 stadia in round numbers, he 
assigned 253,000 stadia, to the circumference, and 
in this veri/ fact, we hai^e the strongest assurance 
that Eratosthenes never did ineasiux* the terrestrial 
arc, for the first was the true, the latter the incorrect 
account of the matter, as vrill be seen from what 
follows. 

The Patriarchal bereh = SOOO measures, =s= r - . - A - - 

’ 24000 

of the earth’s circumference; the whole meridional cir- 
cumference therefore = 72,000,000 x 21*874675179 
= 131248,051*076 -|. feet. The Parsah, three 
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of' ‘the earths dnutaftmiiee. Hie 

Jewish khehel, or stadium =400 measures. Arisio- 

X 

tie’s stadium =5= of 7S, 000, 000 measures, or 

180 measures ; but 180 x 21*874675179, =* 3987- 
441518 inches; that is, in other words, 100x89' 
37441518 inches. By Eratosthenes’ account, the 

stadium was^—^ of 72,000,000 measures ; or in 

other words, 288 times 21*874675197 inches, that 
is, 6299*906428 inches ; which is precisely equiva- 
lent to 160 times the measure deduced from Aristo- 
tle’s staditim, or 160 x 39*37441518 inches = 6299* 
906428 inches. In this preliminary investigation, 
we see the derivation of the measures of Aristotle 
and Eratosthenes from some one common statement, 
or their mutual agreement with it, and* with each 
other : but 6299'9064288 inches, or 87*4987 fathoms. 


multiplied into 694*444 stadia to the degree, gives 
60762*98 fathoms, precisely the same as the patri- 


archal, == 


21*874675179x200,000 

6x12 


= 60762*98 fa- 


thoms. It can scarcely be affirmed after such ex- 
planation, that either of these philoijophers appreci- 
ated, or in short, had the slightest comprehension of 
the subject, or they would never have suggested a 
preferable statement of their own : nor could Cleo* 
medes and Posidonius have adopted such statement, 
bad they known the real merits of the question deli- 
vered down by Eratosthenes. The subsequent ac- 
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mere unpretending tra) 0 |^jp |8 pf the e,rrp?.c^ IS^, 
tosthenes, for the stadiiuip byi his own shewing, was 

of 7iili000,000 measures, or, 285*714 x 21* 

87467^1, ~ 6249*9009 inches, or 173*6083 yards. 
How this was devised we may learn from the sub* 
sequent operations of Mamoon, for this prince either 
introduced, or it may be revised, the itinerary measure 
of Egypt, as he reckoned 20160 miles to the circum- 
ference of 4000 cubits each, (of the lineal standard,) 
there were 252,000 stadia or furlongs to the mile of 
820 cubits each, the mile of ten sut r; stadia, being 
3200 cubits of the lineal standard ; and thus, by the . 
abuse of the nomenclature and the confusion of tables 
arose all the contradictory opinions which disfigure 
and perplex the writings of the Heathens. 

The itinerary measure of the Greeks and Romans 
instanced by Herodotus, Xenophon, Ptolemy, Dio- 
dorus,' Strabo, Pliny, Quintus Curtius and others, of 
30 stadia to the parasanga ; of 10 stadia to the mile ; 
of 300 measures to the stadium, as well that of 

=400 measure8x21*874675179 — 248*05194 yai^ii”' 
were all borrowed in like manner from the patii- 
archal system ; and these, with the exception oif 
Roman poMwi, embrace all the authentic itm^ 
rary measures of antiquity. The Roman miUe 
iui we lave before ahown, was nothing more tht«j 
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a mi sunderstanding of the patriarchal, henh ; fw 
T6 di^ts X 5 iect X 1000 passus » £t£t£t j* * ^ c 

— 30e0j;i iAm««l ’ 6 *™ *« ««« * 6 “* 


the length of each Jewish measure, and this stood in 
the ratio of 26 666 to 48, with respect to the forty 
millionth of the earth’s meridi<xial circumference ; 
that is, 48 digits: 26'666 digits: : S9'37441518 : 
21*8746751 inches. The basis of the Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Greek and Roman itinerary measure, 
was the unit of the patriarchal scheme, that is 


39*37441518 inches, the forty millionth of the earth's 
meridional circumference, to which the element of 


the patriarchal itinerary measure stood in the rela- 
tion of 5 to 9 ; this last being the 200,000th of the 
mean length of a degree on the meridian in latitude 
45% or the 72,000,000 of the earth’s entire polar cir- 
cumference. Why the division by 48 or 28 was 
selected, remains to be explained, if it be not that 


these numbers presented the most commodious scales 
for general use ; but the money weight of 60 shekels 
to the maneh, is remarkable for its affording greater 
fadlities of sub-division than any other whatever ; 
that is, taking either 10, or 12, or 100, or any other 
number soever, its multiples excepted, it was capa- 
ble of division into more parts: for instance, the half, 
quarter, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and so forth, 
could be taken, and with these fractions the defici- 


ent fractions made up ; hence it is found to consti- 
tute a remarkable feature in the patriarchal tables 
of time, of 600 luni-solar years, which peculiarities 


K 
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may possibly incline geometers to defer the division 
of the circle into six times the radius, or chord of 60 
degrees, and the entire circumference of 360 degi'ees 
to the same source. The wisdom of the Chinese 
may be inferred from their discarding this simple 
division of the circle for that of 365^ degrees ; the 
French division, into 400, has probably undergone a 
sufficient ordeal in the Are of time to disprove its 
claims to supplant the ancient rules, but even these 
facts may weigh with many in behalf of the division 
we have so long been accustomed to follow, and 
which has the prescriptive right so many thousand 
years’ practical utility. 

We have brought down the itinerary measures 
to the beginning of the Christian era. In the 
declining years of Rome, the fourth great monarchy 
of the world, literature and science dragged on slow- 
ly, after all that was celebrated in story, of that once 
powerful empire. From the time of Augustus, vir- 
tue and military prowess, and reputation for wis- 
dom, were distinctions that subsisted only in the 
ideal greatness of Rome, and the records of past ages. 
The incursions of the Goths and Vandals aroused 
the nation to a sense of its fallen condition, and in a 
few years, the barbarians of the north were put in 
possession of all that constituted the empty title to' 
such pre-eminence. It was long before they per- 
ceived the value of their acquisitions, and when Italy 
had in some degree recovered its energies, the Ara- 
bians had far out-stripped the scholars of the west 
in the career of intellectual glory. 
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Mamoon at the beginning of the tenth centuiy of 
the Christian Mra^ surpassing his father the celebrat* 
ed Haroon-ool Rusheed, a name familiarly associ- 
ated with eastern tale, in the accomplishments 
which then began at the termination of the Sara- 
cen conquests to distinguish the camps and courto 
of those destructive hosts, was at once the devoted 
patron and cultivator of every branch of learning. 
Pursuing the surest methods of investigating truth, 
by the abandonment or mistrust of every thing that 
was grounded on mere hypothesis or assertion, he 
diligently constiltcd the laws of the material world 
by experiment, and in the inductive analysis of such 
inquiries, arrived at the hidden foundations of that 
rational philosophy, the full development of which, 
at the interval of eight or nine centuries, has confer- 
red lasting celebrity and honor on a Bacon, a New- 
ton, and a Laplace. 

Under the instruction of a Christian physician, by 
name Mesua, Mamoon assembled at his seat of go- 
vernment in Khorassan, many learned men, of all 
persuasions indiscriminately, Jews, Christians, and 
Mahomedans, for the better understanding and diffu- 
sion of his favorite pursuits. Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics more especially. In his passion for knowledge 
he entirely overlooked the bigotry of his creed, and 
evinced a spirit o£ toleration which was of singular 
advantage to the promotion of knowledge, although 
it gave great occasion of umbrage'to his father. But 
hii was sooh relieved from nhearihess on. this score, 

K 2 
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by the death of Haroon>4)ol Rusheed, wbom he sue.* 
ceeded in the Khalifat of B^ad, in the 194th year 
of the Hegira, A. D. 809, being tlien only 23 years 
of age. Mamoon’s predilection for literature and 
philosophy, contributed to rause him in the estima- 
tion of the best and wisest of his subjects, perhaps 
even in a less degree, than his clemency and ju.stice 
in the opinion of the most lawless : for these qualities 
while they overawed, corrected and humani^ied the 
spirit of military adventure which glowed with un- 
abated fervor in the breast of every Saracen soldier. 
A few years tefore his death, h' caused Ptolemy's 
Almagest to be translated, which for a considerable 
period was the only knowledge we had of that work : 
with unparalleled industry and impartiality, he collect- 
ed, arranged, and digested the scattered remnants of 
science that could then be obtained, at any expense 
or trouble, assisted in such research by the illustri- 
ous family of Moosa bin Shaker, Moohummud, 
Ahmud, and Alhazen. He determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to be 23° 33' 52''. His attention was ' 
directed in the next instance to the magnitude of the 
earth, and other useful problems of a similar nature. 

Two parties, the one headed by Khalid bin Abdool 
Mulik Murwuroodee ; the other, by Alis bin Eesa 
Oostroolabee, measured a line under the same meri- 
dian, one party proceeding directly on the meridian, 
northerly ; the other south of a central position, in 
the opposite direction ; either as some relate, near 
Bhooyu Sinjar, in the neighbourhood of Moosul, the 
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aDoei^ Ninereh ; on as others ailto, in the desert 
Sinjptr, a dependency of the province of Diarra- 
bia in Mesopotamia, until they found the altitude of 
the pole differ one degree from its altitude at the 
place of departure. The one asdgned 56 Arabian 
fnee4 the others 56f to the length of a d^ee ; the 
mean of these accounts, according to Mussoodee,, 
was assumed as nearest the truth ; Aboolfeds says 56. 
Another Arabian author, of whose work I obtained 
an extract by the favor of a learned Parsee priest in 
Bombay, Moolla Firoz, states that each result was 
rather less than 19 fursukh, {tuqreebun> that is, 
approximating to, but in defect j) now 56 x 360, = 
20160 miles, each of which was of 4000 cubits, 
(mtoud:) but the mean was something more, or 
56'333 miles to the degree. Aboolfeda cites Ibn 
Kalikan, as we may see in his annals translated by 
Pococke, as his ajtthority for these particulars, and 
that the ancient or patriarchal mile was of 66|- to 
the degree, the circumference itself 66f x 360, » 
24000 meel. The Arabian meel bf Mamoon was 
therefore increased in the inverse ratio of 2016 to 
2400. From the circumstantial detail of the opera- 
tions, we have no reason to doubt the fact of its ex- 
ecution by the parties, as represented, neither of their 
acquaintance with the division of the circle into 360 
degrees, the true ratio of the diameter to tlt|^ circum- 
ference, nor the still more remarkable formula, or 
rule, for the exact computation of the earth’s super- 
fieira : in all such indications of genuine experiment 
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and originality, the statements of the Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Hindoos, and Chinese, are altoge- 
ther deficient*. The Arabian narratives make no 

* AbnI/cda Anriales, Tom. II. page 241 to 243. Latine red^ 
dit. n Pococke. ‘*Eodem obiit Muhammed, filiiis Musse, filii 
Schakeri, unus triura illorum fratrum, de quibus artcs et inven- 
tiones mechanicae filiorum Museein famam et proverbium ivcrunt, 
duo reliqui Ahmed et Hoaain audiebant. Tres hi fratres magno 
cum (Studio et ingenti animo veteram philosophoram acientiaa 
excolebant, in primis geometriam, mcchanicam, et musicam. His 
viris olim usus fuit Mamiin ad exidorandura terrse verum ainbi- 
tum : didicerat cnim ex antiquorum eanicntium libris ambitura 
terras viginti quatuor millia milliarium ficerc. Cajus rei quo 
certior fieret, dabat his Musa? filiis in mandatis, ut, quantfl. pos- 
sent, maxima cur4 et diligentii in ejus rei veritatem iiiquirerent. 
Hi terras sibi dari poscmit in vastam porrectas planitiera, aileo- 
que aptissimas observationibus instituendis ; auditoque, deserlum 
Sengarense, item hurailius apudCufam solum huic rei per-oppor- 
tunum esse, proficiscuntur in planitiem Sengarensem, cum addi- 
tis a Mamuno fidis inspectoribus et administris, qui observationes 
summit cum circuraspectioiie et fide peragi curarent, et peractas 
fuisse principi fidem facerent. Ibi diligenter qua^.siti inven* 
t£ique poll elevatione. ad palum ibidem defixum alligant 
funem longissimura, et versus septentrionem primum, lineft, 
quantum soli permittebat indoles, rectissimS. minimumque aber- 
rante procedunt. Funis ubi desineret, ibi alium alii palo humi 
pariter depacto alligabaiit, donee id iterum itcrumque repetendo, 
pervenirent ad locum ubi elevatio poll septentrionalis uno exactly 
gradu increverat. Id remensi spatium deprehenderunt, sexagin- 
ta sex milliaria, cum duobus milliarii trientibus conficere. Re- 
versi ad loeura.undc in septentrionem procederccceperant. directe 
versus austrum procedebant, primo palo funem, et ita porro alios 
aliis alligantes, iisdem prorsus modis atque institutes, quibua 
antea versus boreani procedentes, usi fuerant ; donee tandem ad 
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pai^de of such knowledge, but introduce it casualjy 
as dependent on cerjtoin established mathematical 
processes : but, by far the most ingenuous avowal, is 
that this geodesic operation of Mamoon professed no 
inventive stretch of genius, or novelty of thought, 
that it simply contemplated the verification of certain 
particulars derived from ancient books, which were 
proved to the perfect satisfaction of the prince and 
his coadjutors, by the mutual congruity of the 
several performances of the different parties with 
each other, and with the ancient observations. It is 
immaterial to the question, that the length of the 

locum devenirent, in quo elevationem poll scptentrionulis uno 
gi adu humiliorem esse observabant. Id rursus emcnsi spatium 
rursus inveiicrunt scxaginta sex miUiariiiim esse cum gemitio 
triente milliarii. Quibus peractis reduces Mamuno rationetn 
sibi observatorum reddunt : qui, rei quam certissimi fieri possct» 
explorandse ergo^ Cufam eos mittit, ubi iteratis iisdem rationibus, 
quas in agro Sengarensi instituerant, quum eandcm ibi pariter 
atque illic summam calculi darent, ad Mamunum renunciarunt : 
qui sic relationes, et hujus et ex antiquis libris haustsc veritatem 
planissime perspexit, ambabus observationibus cum vetustis, turn 
suis, exacte inter se congruentibus. Multiplicabant deindc sexa- 
ginta sex, et.quod excedit, cum 360 , quot sunt gradus orbis 
ccslesti, unde confecta viginta quatuor milliArifim millia. Hasc 
ita h&ctenus retuli ex Ibn Chalicani et aliorum historicorum 
fide ; quos tamen dubio vacat in eo fulli, quod existimant Mamuni 
tempestate inventum fuisse, sex et sexaginta milliaria cum gemi- 
no triente unicaique gradui competere. Tantundem enim nu- 
merarant veteres in gradum : at Mamuni tempore observatum 
fait, gradus Biugulos non habere nisi quinquagena et sena millia- 
ria,^ . 14 quod demonstratum est in astrqnomicis/’ 
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d^ree was not determined with the exactitude of 
modern science: the methods to which Mamoon had 
recourse were theoretically correct, the instruments 
however, with which the experiments were conduct- 
ed were much too rude to give results nearer the truth 
than those of 56, 56^, or 56|- Arabian meel : it may 
be observed in this place, that the extremes differed 
exactly one eighty-fifth of the contained arc. 

The tide of conquest and migration effected an 
early diffusion of the science and literature of the 
Ai’abians throughout the whole of Asia; the Tatars 
applied them to their legitimate i jes, but the Hin- 
doos and Chinese surreptitiously appropriated them 
for a very different object. The priesthood availed 
themselves of every thing they could lay their hands 
on, or comprehend, to aggrandize themselves in the 
eyes of the multitude, by the fabrication of a very 
plausible scheme of chronology and astronomy, em- 
bracing periods of time beyond the utmost compre- 
hension of sober reasoning. The rise of this system 
of priestcraft, both iu China and India, which had 
hitherto eluded the research of Bentley, Wilson, 
Colebrooke, aud Sir William Jones, has been satisfac- 
torily traced to the 607th year of the Christian era, 
but this is no fit place to state the proofs, which be- 
long to a distinct inquiry ; the astronomical fictions 
were framed subsequent to the propagation of the 
existing religions of the worshippers of Brahma and 
Fo ; on the introduction of these astronomical ficti- 
ons it became necessary to remodel their duronology. 
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sti^iura/ !t be aiimitt^ fey 
’^tbeii*' ^lenudus" advf^ates, ' spealc as liitie for 
'“'tli!^ ^biiiisiiltency ' dnd penetration of their 


ees 


and a^ti^hbnier#as for their morality and wisdom : 
in the articles of imagination and morality indeed, 
^ they are gntss and degraded beyond those of all btfeer 
idolatroPs nations. Their astronomical works fur- 
nish us with the first proof of this appropriatioii of 
Arabian science : td elucidate this fact is easyi and 
may be sufficient for the present argument. These 
works differ widely in the measure assigned to the 
earth’s circumference; according to seven of the 
eighteen Siddhants, held most in repute, the diame- 
ter and circumference are as follows : SooryS Sid- 
dhant, the oldest and most esteemed treatise, the 
circumference — 5059, the diameter = IfiOO yojuhs : 
according to the Siddfaant Shiromunee of Bhaskur 
Acharyu, the circumference = 4937, the diameter 


1 

=1581^1 yojuns; according to the Lughoo Va- 


sishta Siddhant, the circumference 41 4966, the dia- 
meter =s 1581 yojuns : according to the Siddhant 
Shekhur, the circumference = 5000, the diameter 
1581 yojtins : according to the Sarwu Bhoomi Sid- 
’^dhant, the circumference = 5026, the diameter 1600 
' ytguns : according to the Lullu Siddhant^ the dii^m- 
" ference ^ 3300, the diameter 1050 yOjUilS ; la^y, 

^acemrding to the Atya Siddhant; uiBed iu die souths 
India, the ’ dreumferbnbe is to 6625' yojuns. 

an itfficknf dtow thUMhe Hin- 


L 
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dodS' are not agreed, as is genefidly 
matters which they severaBy maintain to have i)e«ai>v 
revelations from a higher source ; but for > 

firmation- of the present point at issue, we may dis- 
cuss the merits of those dimensions stated in the 
Sooryu Siddhant, which is reputed to have the 
precejience of every other Hindoo treatise of As- 
tronomy, both in antiquity and accuracy. The 
original passage is thus closely rendered : “ The 
diameter of the earth is twice SOOyojuns. The 
square root of ten times the square of that sum 
is the earth’s circumference.” Th is, numerical- 
ly, 800x2, = 1600 ; which squared, — 2560,000 ; 
this inultiplied by ten — 25,600.000, the square 
root of which is 5059*64425 yojuns, or 5069 yojuns, 
2 kos, 1154 dundas, and since the Hindoos divide 
the circle, (vrith or wurtool,) into 360 parts or 
degrcfes, (ounsh,) the three hundred and sixtieth 
part of the circumference k equal to one degree, ss 

— 8'(i0 — ~ 14 05459 yojuns, or multiplying it by 

4, there being 4 kos to a yojun, = 56*21828 kos in 
a degree, which corresponds , as nearly to the mea- 
surement of Mamopn, as the empirical ratio of . tha. 
diameter to the circumference might lead us to ex^, 
pect. From a review of this, and the several stat^ .. 
merits, two things are manifest, that the Hindops 
did . not know the true ratio of the diamel^l? to.dbte 
circpmfer^ice, which they have re(^<)(ped;^yarjqusjiyf 
in. the foregoing instance, as,.!, to f‘!6!i$^J;.an,., 
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approximation or gaess, for aught we know to the 
contrary, unsupported by mathematical proof ; and 
next, that the account in question was borrowed, 
because it does not agree with the practical sys- 
tem of measures which prevail all over India, and 
which the Hindoo shasturs inform us is equally 
ancient. These hooks inform us, little adverting to 
the purpose to which the information would one day 
be applied, that the kos is a measure of 8000 cubits; 
supposing this to be true, and the statement in the 
Sooryu Siddhant original, 8000x56*21828—449- 
746*24 cubits, should represent the length of a de- 
gree, and the length of the cubit, computed from 

this, = — 4 ^ 9740.^ 7 -= 9 7 inches English; exactly 

the half of the mbit of 14 tussoos ; or 24 digits, 
throughout all parts of India, because forsooth it is 
])urposeIy disguised to preclude the detection of the 
plagiarism. It is well known that Mr. Davis has 
asserted in the Asiatic Researches, in an essay on 
the Astronomy of the Hindoos, that as the radius in 
the table of sines found in the same book, but a few 
lines further on, is made to consist of 3438 equal 
parts or minutes, of which equal parts the quadrant 
contained 5400, this implies a much more accurate 
knowledge of the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference, viz. 1 to 3*14136, but this only serves 
to corroborate the opinion of the Hindoos being mere 
copyists at second hand from the Arabians and Greeks, 
for what could possibly be a more palpable indica- 
L 2 
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lion of plagiarism, than to find a false rule placed 
side hy side with another that is true, and both 
mixed up in all sorts of ways, in the calculations of 
eclipses, the positions of the planets, and so forth, 
as the production of one author, let us not so grossly 
abuse the appellation, as to call him a mathemaUdan f 
Again, for the second difficulty, on examination 
the table, we discover a nearer ratio even than the 
foregoing, and why not have used the true length of 
the radius, 3437*74? are they not the inventors of 
the decimal scale H But if they be not entitled to that 
honor, at least they have elsev resorted to the 
ancient practice of taking up f ractions by nuritiply- 
ing the whole number into the denominator of the 
fractions, as in the case of the great year, computed 
from a complete revolution of the equinoctial colure. 
Mr. Delambre has entered into a long and learned 
defence of the Hindoo table of sines in the Connois- 
sance des Temps for 1 808, page 447 ; notwithstand- 
ing, having entirely overlooked the former objection, 
namely, the previous mention of an untrue ratio, the 
case must necessarily stand by itself, to be judged as 
the production of another author. 

The Chinese have likewise availed themselves of 
this same measurement by the Arabian Khalif Ma- 
moon ; the Jesuits Martini, Noel, Parennin^ Gaubil, 
aud Verbiest, have left us sufiiciently detailed parti- 
culars in that strange medley the Lettres Edifiantes, 
from which to judge of the merits of the proficiency 
of the Chinese in science. Pere Gaubil reports, that 
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their ancient astronomers measured several ‘arcs of 
the meridian, in order to determine the number of 

tr 

Utoa degree. Under the Emperor Huiea Tson, 
who is said to have reigned from the year of our 
Lord, 712 to 756, one of the greatest astronomers 
in China, by name Yhan, measured several spaces 
on the plains of the province Honan, which lie 
almost entirely south of Hoanho, or the yellow river. 
The first of these, by the difference of observed 
altitudes, of 29^ minutes of latitude, was found to 
be 168 li, 179 pn; another of 29'50", contained 167 li, 
241 pu ; a third arc of 28^ 34", contained 160 li, 10 pu. 
In which it is to be noted, tliat in these difference 
of latitude, the graduation is reduced tQ the Europe- 
an, from that in use among the Chinese, for they 
divide the circle into 365^ degrees, analogously to 
the division of the solar year, and assign therefore 
to the graduation of the meridional arcs between 

the equator and poles, 91 degrees : though the 

practice has probably fallen into disuse, with many 
other such fanciful devices, since the introduction 
of the Jesuits into tlie Chinese tribunal of mathe- 
matics. From the first of these, 'he concluded 
the degree, or three hundred and sixtieth part of 
the circumference, to be equal to 340 li : from the 
second, 338 li ; from the third, 336 li. 

The results of a similar operation carried on about 
the year 1000 of the Christian era, gave, as we are 
told, by Damille, from the memoirs of the Chinese re- 
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ported by the Jesuits, one thousand li to three Chinese 
degrees of latitude, which reduced acoording to the 
foregoing graduation gives 338*278 li for each degree, 
or the three hundred and sixtieth part of the circum- 
ference. That is, 8 Chinese degrees ; 365*25 Chi- 
nese degrees : : 1000 li : 1 21750 li ; the 360th part 
whereof, = 338*278!fli : what other data Danville 
may have had to obtain these results, does not ap- 
pear, but the numbers 340 ; 338; and 336; are exact- 
ly in the same ratio as the measures of Mamoon ; 
56f, 56^, and 56 : hence the li comes out = 1000 
Arabian feet, and six li, 4000 . • rabian cubits, (each 

t374497*!ilS4ST6xS«0 


of 19‘4022 inches English,) for 


1217-50 X 1000 


= 12*93486 inches English. As the Arabian astro- 
no mers were divided in their estimate of 56, and 56f 
Arabian ineel to the degree, or the 85 th part of the con- 
tained arc ; so also, the Chinese and Hindoos demur- 
red on this very same point, which in the absence of 
moredirect evidence must be considered a very notable 
proof of their being all one and the same account. 

To this epocha also we may trace the introduc- 
tion of itinerary measures into European coun- 
tries conforming more or less to the Arabian 
and patriarchal. The itinerary measures of the 
Tatars, Huns, Moguls, Saracens, are of Arabian 
origin ; and are found in Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 
Russia, Persia, and according to the injunctions of 
the Mahommedan sovereigns, in India likewise. The 
old system of the French was a measure of 2000 
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toises, $r 12,000 feet, or 8000 primitive ‘cubits of 
]9'82 iAdMs, the very same as the Hiud^ kos. The 
Spanish legua of 8000 : the Portuguese rof 6000 
varas, or gnz of 24> (tussoos), parts of the second 
scale, or division of the primitive standard into 28 
parts : the kos established by the Emperor Akbar in 
Hindoosthan, also of 5000 g;^z, of the same length, 
(24 tussoos,) the measure of England, =: 8 furlongs 
of 400 cubits, or 3,200 cubits of 19*8 inches. 

It now remains only to show the origin of the 
6ui)eriicial measures of antiquity, and their con- 
nection wiih the scientific elements of the patri- 
archal system. From the testimony of Herodotus, 
Josephus, and the historians cited by him, in his 
discourse against Apion, we learn that the measure 
called the <s>oupa was common to the Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and Jews ; it was a square of 100 measures, 
= 4785014*4 inches, or 3692*1 square yards, which 
was equivalent to the four-millionth part of the mean 
superficial extent of a degree on the earth’s surface. 
By dividing the whole surface of the earth, therefore, 
which for the present argument we may suppose 
equal to 196,802,256 square miles, asitis said to have 
been determined by Laplace, or its coiresponding area 
reduced to square yards, =*= 609,800,524,185,600, 
by the number of square degrees, we have 


609,800,524,185,600 




Bs 14765529391*83 square yards, the four mUliouth 
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part whereof, == (100 x 21*87242)* ; and the square 
root, supposing the degree a perfect square, 60756*7 
fathoms*. But whatever elements are had recouree 
to, we shall find the differences between the four 
millionth part of the total number of degrees on the 
earth’s surface, to be too inconsiderable to affect the 
quantity, or area of the aroura, beyond the last 
figure. Suppose, for example, the length of the 
degree in latitude 45 ', = 60762*986, as derived from 
the Jewish ; or from a comparison of the British, 
Lapland, Indian, and French surveys, == 60756* 
9057428 ; or with Larnbton, 60' 51’8 ; or, lastly, 
with Lalande, 60780*29 fathoms, the measure or su- 
perficies of the aroura, will be in each of the several 
cases as follows : 


Sq. Yds. 

From the Jewish computation of the earth’s surface = . » . . -jg ^ 'aW \ 
From a CO in pari sou of Fiiropoan and Indian surveys — cs 3(iJ)r4 

From Ctil. Lambton’s Indian survey, 3690'78 

According to Liiluude, g-’S 2 36!)4’0 

According to the account given us Laplace’s in Barlow’s Si 
Mathematical Dictionary, S 3695*6 


The elementary measure, as we have shown, was 
the 200,000th part of a degree on the meridian, in 
latitude 45*^, in the exact ratio of 5 to 9, with respect 
to the forty-millionth of the whole polar circumfer- 
ence ; for this last being 48 digits, or for the sake of 
illustration, so divided, 26f : 48 digits : : 80 : 144 
or as 5 : 9, that is, in each of the foregoing instances, 

* I have computed the earth’s surface according to Professor 
Airy’s statement of the axes before mentioned, the earth being 
considered a regular oblate spheroid » 609, 919, 391, 835, 634*919 
square yards. 
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iBt. The forty und geventy-two milUontb q 

of the firet c>r Jew^eh ivUt be, ' fc 

Sud. From coihpariHOn of European and 

Indiairsar^^.. 

3rd. According to LBmbton*8 survey,. ... | J 

4tb. Arcori||jAg to Lftlhade'e compntatiou, g S 
5tb. tjftplace'e as at^ove deduced from the ^ 3 

surface, g 

6th. According to the French survey,. ... ^ 


^ g * Inches^ 
ttra74676 «H7441 

ai‘8M*86 ii 8 .39‘37W» 
31'8706« 39-3S7ie 

3i'880» |‘S|»38‘»SSff^ 

31 ‘87343 si!| Sg'3703S 
31-873664 P'S 39'37Q79 


The next most remarkable land-measure was that 
of 100 cubits each way, or 10,000 square cubits of 
the primitive standard, which was equal to the five 
millionth part of the mean superficial degree, or 
nearly so, therefore in the ratio of four to five, with 
respect to the aroura. For example (19*54893 inches 
xlOO) squared =2948*77 square yards, five million 
times M’hich area gives 14743850000iJ square yards 
for the mean superficial degree, and for the total 
surface of the earth, 608,895,510,000,000 square 
yards : by using the computed surface of the earth, 
said to be that of Laplace, the result differs imina- 

. „ , . 609,800,524,185,600 , 

UnaUy being — square yards, = 

2953*1 square yards. 

This superficial land-measure, of ten thousand 
square cubits, is readily identified, with the Rmnan 
jugemm, the candetum of the ancient Gauls, speci- 
fied by Columella, the Persian jureeb, and the beegah 
of Hindoosthan. Columella re rmtica, lib. 5, cap. 
1) : tellsus that the candetum, a laud-measure used 
by the ancient Gauls, was 150 feet each way, or in 
other words, it was square of 100 cubits^, by the 
re4uction of the former in the ratio of ,i3 .feet to 2 
cuints. VajTO and Cplumella describe t^ Roman 

M 
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jugerutn as a superficial measure, 120 feet by 240 
feet, (Roman account,) that is, reduced in the ratio 
of three to two, of 80 cubits, by 160 cubits or 12,800 
square Roman cubits ; hence by analogy we obtain 
the correspondent cubit, one hundred of which, being 
squared, represent also the same superficies, ^^12800: 
\/ib^ : ; 17‘4 inches (the assumed length of the 
lineal measure called by the Romans a cubit) ; 19*68 
inches; or thus, 240 times 11*6 inches English, 
(the length of the Roman foot, according to Dr. 
Greaves,) x 120 x 11*6 inches English, = 387*5328 
the square root of which, is 19*68 ' aches. 

The Persian jureeb is a measure of 50 arish 
squared, the arish agreeing with the primitive 
standard, or twice the primitive cubit. The Indian 
beegah is a measure of 20 gunthas, kottahs, vansas 
or kathees, each way, the length of such land-mea- 
suring rod in Hindoosthan proper, and all India 
north of the Nurbudda, being of five cubits, (the 
Indian cubit agreeing by experiment with half the 
primitive standai'd of the sanctuary,) consequently a 
square of one hundred cubits each way. Besides 

* Here it should be observed, that the difference of tempera- 
ture at which the standards are taken by Professor Airy in his 
measurements of the earth’s axes, will compensate for the differ- 
ence between the measures of superficies computed from his data 
and the primitive standard, the four millionth of Professor Airy’s 
. mean degree would be 3692'! square yards ; the five milliohth 
equal to 2953 73 square yards: the double of the hundredth of 
the square root of the latter is 39' 1307 inches. 
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these, there are oth«* land-measures in Ihdih 80 
cubits squared, or 6,400 square cubits also of 5 § x 30 
or 116f cubits sq^ed, or square cubits, but these 
as far as I can learn, are found only to the south of 
the Nurbudda, which river . divides Hindoostban 
from the peninsular countries to the south of it, dis- 
tinguished at some remote period by one general 
name, the Dukhshun or Dukhun (south). 

The measure of the Pereian King Nom'shirwan, 
under whose reign the Arabian prophet Mohummud 
was bom, was a square of 60 kissery guz, or 3600 
guz ; it was introduced into India by the Emperor 
Akbar, and is noticed by Sir John Malcolm in his 
Memoir of Central India, as the prevailing land- 
measure of Malwa : these as we learn from histori- 
ans were novel inventions of those sovereigns, they 
were of 11,035 square cubits. The English acre 
which was fixed by statute in the 33rd and 34th 
year of the reigu of Edward the First, is a measure 
of 16,000 square cubits, or a square of 400 cubits : 
the cubit 19'8 inches, as before. The French arpent 
ordinaire of the old system, 900 square toises, or 
14,400 square cubits ; the cubit supposed equal to 
19'3 inches. The arpent royale, 12,100 square cubits, 
the cubit itself the same as the preceding. The 
Scottish acre regulated by the elwand, established 
by King David the First, and kept in the council of 
Edinburgh, being to the English, as 7869 to 10,000 
or 1259 to 1600 ; supposiug the English and Scot- 
tish measures of the cubit this mme : it was ten 
M 2 
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times the square of 24 elwands, or 5760 square 
elwands : but this last measure being found on exa- 
mination to contain 37'^ inches English, and repre- 
senting a measure of 45 digits, when reduced in the 
ratio of 24 to 45, gives 19*84 inches for the cubit, 
the Scottish acre therefore by this would be 20,250 
square cubits. 

Having adduced sufficient instances in proof of 
the fact that all itinerary and superficial measures 
referred either to the measure derived from the 
earth’s dimensions, or to the primitive standard, it 
remains only to be observed, th . t it is impossible, 
without the most perfect data, to say whether any 
or what relationship exists between the measure 
derived from the earth’s superficies, or its circumfer- 
ence, and the pendulum vibrating seconds in a mean 
solar day ; but in the analogy of the land-measure, 
founded on the latter to the Aroura, there would 
seem to be some grotxnds for its reality, because these 
areas aje in the ratio of 4 to 5, nearly, and the 
hundredth of the square root of the Aroura to the 
forty millionth of the earth’s circumference is as 5 
to 9 •• agreeable to this, the mean length of the 
second’s pendulum would be to the former as 6 : 

or the three hundred and sixty millionth part 
of the earth’s meridional circumference into the 
square root of 20 ; the forty millionth, and seventy- 
two millionth, being respectively denoted by 9 a, 
and 5 o, the second’s pendulum by a y/W: comput- 
ing for example with the French data ; first, the 
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forty milliottth of the earth’s periphery =*= 39*87079 
inches English, which reduced in the ratio of five to 
nine is 91*879664 ; this last squared, and ireduced 
to square yards, is 3691*461654, which reduced In 
the ratio of four to five, the analogy of the superfi- 
cial measure of 100 cubits squared, to the square of 
100 times 91*879664, is equal to 9953*16939381 
square yards ; the square root of which divided by 
100, and multiplied by 9, is 39*197010 inches ; this 
supposes also the mean superficies of a degree == 
14,765,840,000 square yards, and the total surface 
= 609,803,990,000,000 square yards. 

Since the laws of gravity which regulate the 
lengths of pendulums, and the descent of falling 
bodies, describing certain spaces in certain times, or 
in fact, the ratio of the force of gravity, that is, of 
a heavy body falling through half the length, to the 
times of oscillations of any pendulum, are strictly 
analogous to the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference of a cii’cle, why may not the same, or sonie 
very similar relationship be expected to subsist, be- 
tween the Iragth of a pendulum which vibrates 
seconds or other portions of time, and a mean 
measure of the earth’s dimensions exi^essed in tenns 
of such pendulum, considering the earth to be strict- 
ly as an oblate spheroid ? 

In this essay, there is sufficient argument to dis- 
suade those who cultivate science £rom> pronouncing 
hastily against any passage of scripture, though the 
solution of its-diffienlties be far from obvious. lur 
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nuiperable indeed are the truths of a fisr less abstruse 
nature, which are immeasurably removed from those 
who will not be at the pains to examine them : in- 
asmuch also, as the test to which we submit any ob- 
servation is imperfect, the inference must be in alike 
degree unsound. Secondly, to repel, or rather dis- 
prove the mere assertion, that the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Indians, Chinese, or the philosophers of Greece 
originated so much as one new idea, unless evidence 
to the fact can be produced from their writings, or 
such other indications as usually accompany and 
mark the progress of genuine dis< >very. Thirdly, 
to shew that the most enlightened sages of antiquity, 
Pythagoras and his school ; Thales, Aristotle, Era- 
tosthenes, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and 
their disciples respectively ; and last in order of time, 
the Arabians and Tatars, with their copyists, the 
Chinese and Hindoos, were altogether indebted for 
the few imperfect hints which they had picked up 
from age to age, from the Jews, in this department 
of mathematics. Finally, to illustrate the universality 
and simplicity of the scriptural scheme of metrology, 
which combines unity of design, with great and 
peculiar recommendations to its acceptance, of which 
it cannot be judged the least, that it embodies the 
very choicest elements which have been selected as 
the ground-work of the French and English systems. 
Added to this, is the singular advantage experi- 
ence ; as to the practical working of the original 
principles, in the teeth of human devices for their 
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annihilation ot alteration. The system we have 
investigated, although sadly defaced, is not yet 
tirely demolished r it still towers triumphantly over 
every other throughout the world, as a veno'^ie 
and glodous ruin, to be restored perhaps to its for- 
mer grandeur by those very nations whose aim and 
interest .are as inseparable, as their existence and 
glory are co-extensive. In presenting this sketdi of 
a very singular and ancient structure, and digging 
its remains out of the mass of rubbish and weeds 
which had been accumulating around it for ages, it 
can hardly be thought a reproach to have failed in 
pointing out some excellencies, or to have escaped 
some erroneous impressions. Whether the ratio of 
the length of the second’s pendulum to the earth’s 
meridional circumference be any thing better than a 
mere approximation to the truth, a point indeed, 
which if proved, would be chiefly important as it 
affected the probability that science came originally 
by inspiration ; it may safely be affirmed, ^that the 
chances are infliiite against any two or more particu- 
lars agreeing so very nearly with expWiment by mere 
accident, more especially when snclrparticulars are 
determined with respect to the complicated schemes 
of metrology, of kingdoms and people separated 
from each other, not only by vast intervals of time, 
but of civilization and space. It were equally repug- 
nant to spund reason and.lustorical testimony more- 
over, to conclude, that an explanation of all those 
difficulties which are no otherwise to be removed in 
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regard ‘of the metrological systems of all other na- 
tions, should be incidentally given in a statement 
which strictly fulfils the preceding conditions, ac- 
cording to the uncompromising test of mathematical 
argument, and, no less unanswerable that the Jewish 
nation must have possessed a perfect undei*standing 
of all the details on which it was founded : that 
their acquaintance with it must have been long an- 
tecedent to that of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Indians, 
Greeks, and Chinese, who otherwise could not have 
been so unwise as to question its tz’uth, differ about 
its application, or betray their wn narrow-mind- 
edness and ignorance in atteUipting to substitute 
a false one in its room, neither can it be doubted 
that they would have declared the grounds of their 
opinions, or suffered them in some shape to transpire, 
had they any of their own, or even a clear appre- 
hension of them from others, at second hand, to 
produce to the admiring world. Lastly, no less 
remarkable and instructive is the sum of the whole 
argument, that mathematical science was, some five 
thousand years ago, but little short of its present 
perfection, with respect to that branch of it now 
under discussion ; admitting that no better case can 
be made out in regard to others : that it has declined 
with the decline of true religion; that the energy, 
yet more the sobriety ; the freedom, yet much 
more the restraints which its returning light has 
inspired, has operated to dispel the delusive dreams 
of the dark ages of superstition, to remove the veil of 
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intellectual and sensual idolatiy, to increase our hap- 
l)iness, to enlarge our views, to meet our wnuts, to 
subserve, in short, the great end of our existence, in 
proportion as we lean not on our own limited under- 
standings, but advert and last to “ the Giver of 
every good and every perfect gift.*' 


F I N I S. 




APPENDIX. 


LNoTE.^The following; is the passage frohi Babbage on the 
Decline of Science, referred to in the Preface, page viii.*! 

“ 7’hc singular niiimteuess of the particlps of hodloS 
suhniiftotl by Dr. AVoollastoii to olieinical analysis, has 
cxpitod the admiration of all those avIio have laid the good 
fortune to witness his experiments ; and the methods he 
employed Jei-erve to he miieh more widely known. 

It aj)]>ears to me that a great mistake exists on the sub- 
jeel. It has hecn adduced as one of those facts whicli jiroA^e 
the extraordinary acuteness of the bodily senses of the 
individual — a (‘ircumstancc Avhich, if it Avere true, Avould 
add hut little to his philosojdiic eharaetor ; 1 am how^ever 
inclined to vieAV it in a far different light, and to see in it 
one of the natural results of the admirable precision of 
his kiiOAvledge. 

During the many opporlunilics I have enjoyed of seeing 
his minute experiments, I rememhor but one instance in 
Avhich I noticed any remarkable difference in the acuteness 
of his bodily faculties, either of his hearing, his sight, or of 
his sense of smell, from thosoof other persons who pos- 
sessed them in a good degree. lie nevio- showed me an 
almost microscopic wire, which Avas visible to his and 
invisible to my own eye : even in the beautiful experiments 
lie made relative to sounds inaudible to certain ears, he 
iicA^cr produced a tone Avhich was unheard by mine, al- 
though sensiblo to bis ear; and 1 believe this will be 
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fouiul to have, broil the ease by most of those whose minds 
had been mneli accustomed to experimental inquiries, and 
wlio possessed their faculties unimpaired by illness or by age. 

It uas a much more valuable property on which the 
success of such inquiries depended. It arose from the per- 
fect attention which he could command, and tliQ minute 
precision with which he examined every object. A strik- 
ing illustration of the fact, that an object is frequently not 
seen, /row not. knowin(j how to see it, rather than from 
any defect in the organ of vision, occurred to me some 
yearssiiicc, when on a visit to Slough. Conversing w'ith 
Mr. Ilcrschel, on the dark lines seen in the solar spectrum 
by Frauenhofer, he inquired, whet! r 1 had seen them; 
and on niy rcjdying in the negative, md expressing a great 
desire to sec them, he mentioned tin extreme difficulty he 
had had even with Frauenhofer s description in his hand* 
and the long time which it had cost him in detecting them. 
My friend then added, 1 will prepare the apparatus, and 
put you in such a position that they shall he visible, and 
y»‘t you shall look for them, and not find them ; after 
which, u bile you remain in the same position, I will in- 
struct you how to see them, and yon shall see them, and not 
merely wonder yon did not see them before, hut you shall 
find it imjiossihlo to look at the sjiectrum without seeing 
them. 

Oil looking as I was directed, notwithstanding the pre- 
vious warning, I did not see them ; and after some time, I 
impiired how they might be seen, when the prediction of 
Mr. Ilersohel was completely fulfilled. 

Temperature of the MaMinum Density of Water. 

An elaborate memoir by Professor Hallostrcim, on the 
Sjieeific gravity of water at difierent temperatures, and on the 
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temperature of its maximum density, has appcarec^ in tlio 
Swedish Transactions for 1823. It is divided into two 
parts : the first contains a critical discussion of the results, 
and the methods employed l>y precodinjf experimenters ; 
the second, a detail of an extensive course of experiments, 
instituted by himself, with a view to the more accurate 
determination of this important hut difficult iiKpiiry. 'J'he 
method of experimontiug which he regarded as the most 
accurate, and which he therefore adopted, was to ascer- 
tain the weight of a holIow;^g’las8 glohe, very little, heavier 
than water, and about Inches in diameter, in water of 
every degree of temperature between O'’ and 32*0'’ centig. 
The errors arising from a dilatation or contraction of tlie 
glass, tlie weight of the atmosphere, Src. were all calculated, 
and a corresponding correction made. The result was, 
that water attains its greatest density at a temperature of 
4*108'’ cent. (30*394° Fahr.) ; and the limits of uncerlainty 
occasioned by the impossibility of ascertaining the dilata- 
tion of glass with perfect accuracy, ho estimates to he 
0*238° (0*428° Fahr.) on eitlicr side of this numbci*. 


The two following tables exhibit the result of his experi 
ineiits oil the sp. gr. of w^atcr In a!l temperatures hetween 
0° and 32’ centig. In the first, the sp. gr. at 0° ; in the 
yocond, the sp.gr. at 41° is taken as the unit. 


Tem]H*r- 

uture. 


Tcinpnr- 

wture. 

Sprcific IJi'u- 
vit>. 

'I’einper- 

iiturc. 

{Specific (jfu- 
vity. 

Ceut. 

I)« 

1 

1 ‘0000000 

Cent. 

JOP 

0*9998906 

Cent. 

21-> 

0-998364H 

1 

1*0000166 

11 

0*999Hlr2 

22 

0*9981069 

2 

1-0000799 

12 

0*9997196 

23 1 

0-9979379 

3 

root) 1004 

13 

0*9906160 

24 

0*9977077 

4 

1‘O0010d17 

14 

0*9995005 

25 

0-9974666 

41 , 

rooo)o&2i 

15 

0-9993731 

26 

0*9972140 

S 

r{!00l03‘2 

16 

0-9992340 

27 

0-9969518 

6 

1*0000856 

17 

0-9990B32 

28 

0*9966783 

7 

1*0000553 

18 

0*9989207 

29 

0-9963941 

8 

1*00»0129 

19 

0-9987468 

30 

0 9960993 

9 

0*9999579 

20 

0*9985615 
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Specific Gra- 
vity. 

Cent. 

0-9998918 

Cent. 

lO'j 

0*9997825 

Cent. 

21 '1 

0-9982570 

1 

0-9999:i82 

11 

0-99970 0 

22 

0-9980 '99 


099997 17 

12 

o*999<' 1 » 7 

23 

0‘997'-». 00 


0'99!‘99‘'0 

13 

0-99960-,0 

24 

oiwrooo 

4 

0-9999995 

14 

0-99939-22 

25 

0-99: 3oS7 

4‘1 

1 *0000000 

15 

0-99921)47 

26 

0*9971070 

5 

0-9999950 

IB 

0-9991260 

27 

0-9968439 

6 ; 

0 999977-2 


0-f»9S97:/2 

-2S 

0-99(>5704 

7 1 

0-99‘MU7'2 

18 

0'998‘<1‘25 

‘29 

0 99628(54 

8 

0-999'‘O44 

19 1 

0•99^6 1S7 

30 

0-9959917 

9 

0-999M197 

20 

0-9‘iS45'M 




The iiiioortainty Avliicli still exists ivspectiiijif the tem- 


perature of the maximum <leii.sfty vf water may, i)erhai)S, 
be best illustrated by a table of the results, which he brings 
successively under review. 


Obser- 

ver. 

Culeulator. 


Obscrvi 

C'alculator. 




Cent. 



Cent. 

Be Luc, 

niot, ......... 

3-42« 

Charles, . .... 

JTiot, 

.3‘99» 

Kkstraud, 

3*60 


Paucker 

3-88 


i'aucker 

1*76 

Lt'fevreGincau, 

LefevreGineau, 

4*44 


Hallstroin,. . . . 

1-76 

IlHllstroiii, .. . . 

IllilKtroni 

4-35 

Dalton, . 

Dalton, 

2- 2*2 

Hi.ichof, ...... 

Uisc'hof, 

4*06 

niot, 1 

4 -.3.5 

Rum ford, 

Rumfui'd, 

4-38 

Gilpin,. . 

Youns, 

:rH9 


.... 

3.47 


fliot, 


Tralles, 

Tralles 

4.35 


K> U'lwcin, .... 

KB9 

Hope, ..... .V, . 

Hope, 

3‘33 


Walbcck, ... 

War W 



3-88 


Illallstroin 

3-8-2 



4-16 


Kytelwein, 

2-91 

Ekstrand, .... 

Ekstrand, .... 

3-60 


lliillstrom, .... 

8-63 

• -- 

.... 

3-90 


Before oornmeneing his investigation, Prof. H. deter- 


mined in the first place the dilatiition of the glass which 
he employed in the course of his experuiieiits. His results, 
particularly in tlio t>vo extremes of temperature, differ con- 
siderably from those of Lavoisier and General Roy ; on which 
account, we consider it ^vorth while to insert them here.’’ 


Temperature. 

Expansion. 

Temperature. 

Expansion. 

Cent. 


Cent. 


Oo 

0-000000 

60 

0*0 0496 

10 

0 000030 

7') 

0*00t>652 

20 

0-<.OO18l 

80 

o-oi'i 829 

30 

0*000153 

90 

0* < 10. 027 

40 

0-000246 

lUO 

0-001246 

60 

0- nw'aoi 




See Anuals q/' Fhilosop/iyjJoi' h'ebruary^ lb25. page 155. 
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Of all liquids, that which has been most carefully aiul 
most minutely examined with respect to its dilatation, and 
which presents the most striking exception to tlic general law 
of expansion, is water. All the methods which liave been 
explained have been applied to this licpiid, and all eonoiir 
ill proving, that as its temj>oraturc is lowered towards the 
point at which it is converted into a solid, its contraction 
does not proceed in tlie same uniform manner as tlie general 
law would lead us to conclude. As its tempt»rnture is 
lowered, tlic rate at which it contracts is observed to di- 
minish, until it arrives at" about of tlie connnon 

tliermometer. Here all contraction stops, and if the tem- 
perature be low'cvt d, it is observed, that neither contraetlou 
nor expansion takes place for some lime; but, ])rescntly, 
on lowering the temperature, still more, a dilatation is ob- 
served to bo produced, instead of a contraction ; and this 
dilatation continues at an increasing rate, until the winter is 
frozen.’' It appears, therefore, that w'aler lias a point of 
maximum density, and that that j)oint is at the tempera- 
ture of about 39*2® Fahrenheit. Different philosophers 
have determined the point of greatest condensation, and the 
results of their investigations very nearly agree. Sir Charles 
Blagden and Mr. Gil])iii fixed it at 39®. Lefevre (iiiieau, 
by very accurate experiments, fixed it at nearly 10®. 
More recently, Hiillstrom arrived at a similar re.sult. Dx- 
peiiments, performed by Dr. llojie and Count Kumford, 
agree in fixing the point of maxiiiiunf density between 39" 
and 40®. The experiments of Ifallstrom fix it at S9'38-'. 
For a few degrees above and below the temperature of 
greatest condensation, the dilatation of w ater is found to 
be the same. Thus, at 1“ above and 1® below the point of 
greatest condensation the specific gravities of w ater are the 
same, in like manner as 2® above and below that [)oint of 
specific gravity are exactly equal. Thi.s, however, extends 
only through a very small range of tem])erature.” 
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In a* question of such importance in physics, as the 
toniperatiirc of water at its extreme state of density, it is 
not wondijrful that every contrivance which philosphical 
jiig’cmiity couhl suggest for the attainment of accuracy 
slioiild 1)0 resorted to. In all the methods for the deter- 
mination of the dilatation of liquids, which have been here 
explained, the previous accurate detormi nation of the dila- 
tation of the vessels, containing the liquids, or immersed in 
tliem, must be previously known. A method, however, 
indej)eijdeiit of this, lias been suggested and attempted, 
for ascertaining the temperature of water in its extreme 
slate of coiideiiHation. This method rests upon the prin- 
eiple that liquids of different spegifie gr vities, when mixed, 
will arrange themselves in the order ^ i their weights, the 
heaviest taking the low'est position. If dilfereui |)ortioiis 
of water be contained in a vessel, at djHereiit densities, the 
most dense will, therefore, settle itself at the bottom. 1’liis 
jn’inoiple was a[)pliod by Ur. Hope, of Kdinbiirgb, ami also 
by foreign jihilosophers, in the follouiiig manner : 

“ Tall eylindrieal glass jars were lilled Avilli water at 
dilTereut teinperatiuvs, having tliermouictejs .*?usp(nided in 
them at the to]) and l)ottoin. When the water at oS'' was 
exposed in an atmosphere at 61”, the bottom thermometer 
rose faster than the toj), until the water arrived at the 
temperature of 38'’. After that, the top thermometer rose 
faster than the bottom. When the water in the jar was 
at 53”, and was exposed to colder water, surrounding the 
\csscl, the top thermometer was higher than the bottom, 
until the ualer in the jar was cooled down to 40”, and 
then the bottom thermometer was higher than the top. It 
was hence inferred, that when water was heated towards 
40”, it sunk to the bottom, and that above 40” it rose to 
the top, and rice vers^L When a freezing mixture was 
applied to the top of the glass jar, at the tempei’ature of 
41”, even though its application was continued for several 
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days., the lower thermometer never ft'll below 39"“; but wliou 
the freezing mixtiire was applied at the bottom, the upper 
thermometer fell to 3 1° as soon a.s the lower one. It was 
hence inferred, that water, when cooled bedow .39®, cannot 
sink, but easily ascends. When the wat er in the jar was 
at .32®, and warm water was applied to the middle of the 
vessel, the thermometer at the bottom rose to 39“ before 
the thermometer at the top was afleeted at all ; but when 
the water in the cylinder was at 39'.')“, and cold was appli- 
ed to the uii<ldle of the vessel, the thermometer at the top 
fell to 33“ before the lower thermometer was afleeted.” 

“ Water, in its state of greatest condensation, has been 
adopted by the French as the basis of their uniform system 
of measurcH. Their unit of weight is called a gramme., and 
it is the weight of a cube of distilled water taken in its state 
ofgrcs^test condensation, the side of the cube being the 
length of a cenlimctre, or the, one-hundredth part of their 
unit of measure which is culled a mitre, the length of which 
i.s 39 3702 English inches.” 

“ If the weight of distilled w’atcr, at the temperature of 
its greatest condensation which a vessel contains, be known, 
the capacity of that vessel w'ill then be easily determined, 
since a given bulk of distilled water is known. On the other 
liaiid, if we determine by measure the actual contents of a 
vessel, w’e shall know immediately the number of grammes 
of water in a maximum state of condensation, which 
that vp.ssel will contain. If the weight of water at any other 
temperature, which the vessel contains, be ascertained, the 
weight winch it would contain at the temperature of maxi* 
mum condensation may be easily determined by the aid of 
the tables for the dilatation of water at diifercnt tempera- 
tures.” — Lardfier's Cabinet Cydopcedia, Art. Heat. vol. 
39, pp. 76—79. 
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Pa<;c. Li nr. 

2G, /, from below, /or ^‘thU however/’ read “this being however.” 
27, H. before “ that the/* imert “ again, can it hi doubted,'* 

,*U, 8, from below, /or “eight,** reorf “ eighth. 

32, 2, from bedow, for ** karikia,” rearl “ karik 

33, 15, from below, /or “ Bat/* read “ Bath.’* 

35, M, /or “ MinKlicn/* read “ Minsheu.’* 

35, 3, for “ iVlinshen,” read “ JMmsltcu.** 

3i), 7, after “ ounce,’* jwjfer^ ” or 218*75 grains.** 

50, 2, for “ piicuomenoii,** t'ead “a phenomena.’* 

J8, for “inspection,’’ read “ an inspection/* 

51, 8, for “ or it may be revised,** read “ or, it may be, revived/* 

72, '2, from below, ./hr “ on the,’* read “ and on the.” 

83, 3, for “ or S(piare cubits,** read “ or 1350*1*5556 square cubits.” 

85, 18, for “ indebted for,” read “indebted to the patriarchs for.’* 

20, for “from the Jews,” read “ from their descendants the Jews.** 
88, 1, from below, /ir “ the freedom/* read “ that the freedom/* 
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called fortl|i,dbilI tun deddedly in their favour, and ba. 
scheme br^ prei^enoe of unjust and illiberal preju- 
thought idudtet in a seini4>8rbaroa8 and less en- 

the die Marquess of Wellesley once 

to t le 0 e(dl^ghiite heamn on a certain public oe- 
&h jit they were taeoadder diemselves as the nobi- 
idia, destined th an active part in the ad- 
M of public 8dairs’jb*tiM4 nnntiy. Be it so; 
/le East Indians, I ^^^n much 

Aiimare ekpeoted fitim A« to tkm, they 
^ ^r offqtring fas the gloiions woih of rationiti 
•AnipatioA from thtne eiHs, under trld^ .th^ them- 


I 


\ ^lu^ddibivto bedo&ebf ^ sAd w 
° |oeess of edudai£tm, oan^ im from year to 
rflrwnage toagts . 

/itaa, ! 

So^ 

' / Your obe^t Servant, 

A Levan or Bioht, akd 

6<ilAwit(nr$r»llS6. A Hataa oa Wbong. 


' LETTER n. 

HA ' . ’** . 

It is h ^ time that some just notions tiiould be ineul- 
eatod upon the atinds of East Inmans, resnding the true 
position in which timy stand, and the oouiee,to he pursu- 
ed by them tin ti^o%a»q( show the narioir 
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most positive Christiao duty to submit, 
with all due deference, to “ the powers 
that be,” but without at the same time 
compromising that sacred, principle of 
moral dignity, which ought ever to attach 
to a rational, an iutetftgent, and an im- 
mortal being. 

I hur^e the honor to be. 
Honorable Si - \ 
your obedient Servam, 
John W. I^icketts. 

Cckutta, ) 

15/A /V^Miarjr, 1828. / 
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WmCB HAS LtB TO THE TASUXG BROM 

Mr. ^YD, 


THE REPAIRS OP THE 

Company’s Vessels. 

If 
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mtSTlD BY SCIOTt'aNP IKDH OAZETIB^ 

Ao. 2, Jfibb’t Lnne, CosutolMbi 
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Comsponiicnce, 


Extracts from a Letteb^ and Resolution of Govern/* 
went under date ^ith August ^ 1830. 


Lett EH “ Para. 9tli. — ^The Board wiU further con« 
aider and report, as to the possibility of executing re- 
pail's, &c. by annual tender, with a view to a reduction 
of the rates of charge, at which work of this description 
is at present executed.” 

Resolution “ Para. 26th.— With rt'spcct to the 
Terras on which work is at present executed by the 
Master Builder^ which His Ijordship in Council un- 
derstands to be the following — ^'I’iniber, Iron-work, and 
other materials used, are charged for at fixed Market 
rates settled at intervals by the Mai'ine Board, work- 
manship, &c. being added, the Master Builder's remu- 
neration is by a Commission of 20 per Cent upon the 
total, excluding however Copper work, upon which the 
charge is only 10 per Cent, al though the Coverninent 
should provide itsownrar-terluis, the /iaiVt/cr’s charge of 
Commission thereon is the same, and he has the betujit 
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cf the Rrmmnts of Timber and other similar per- 
quisites.* 

'I’lio Finunce Commillee state these* terms, to be the 
usual terms on wliich similar work is perlbnned at the 
Dock Yards of the Port, and bear testimony (a point 
ill which His Lord^iip in Council fully concurs with 
them,) that the Government have had ample reason to 
be sutislied with the character of the work executed by 
Mr. Kyd, which is universally allowed to be of very 
superior quality. — A further argument for continuing 
the Government work with the present Master Pudl- 
(Itr, is the peculiarly coiueiiient situulion of the Yard. 
«— Put notwithstandiug all iln se circumstances in favor 
of the exi-'ling sj.uern, His Lordsh 'i> Council is not 
quite satisfied, that the Goveininent work might not 
be procured tu he cxecutod elu.-per, more especially at 
times, when the several biiihlliig Establh.lnnenls havo 
ditlicully in procuring work enough to give them con- 
stant emjiloynicnt. On ihe>e giounds it remains to be 
determined, whetlicr the Govei nmenl work in the way 
of repaira shouKl not be laid o)>eii to annual conqieti- 
tion in like miuinov, as what is called the new work, that 
is, the building of new Vessels, &c. The Tenderswould 
in such case be confined of coune to the rates of com- 
mission, and of charge for Timber and Iron work, and 
Government would rely on its professional Surveyor to 
superintend the workmanship, and approve the materials 
as at pri'sent. A jiower wotdd of course he required to 
b3 reserved of rejecting any tender without a^signing 
reasons, so as to prevent the necessity of closing with 

* Tills is a niistske, lie lias iio perquisites wlmUier — Tlierem- 
iiants ul' Timber arc im d for the nsrk without charge. J.K^iL 
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Establishments, inconvcniontly situated, or in other res* 
pects obji’ctiunuble. — The Governor General in Coun- 
cil wishes this subject to be considered ns still open, in 
the meuu-ti me, repairs will bo conducted asat present, at 
the Muster Jiuildt r's Ytird^ and on the present terms. 
New work onbf being put up to competition in the man- 
ner now practi-cd. The Conmtiilee ajtpear to have 
been niisinfonufid as to the fact, that the Master iiuU-> 
der has any previleg'' of deferring tlu; sub.nisBion of 
his tender, until the others have been received and 
opened.’ 


To C. B. G Ri:v.s LAn,, Esq, 

Hecrvtunj to the Marine Board, 

Sin, 

1 have the honor to acknowledge tlie receipt of your 
letter of the lllh iustiinl, forwarding Extracts ofa letter 
and Resolution ofGoverniricnt, unil''rdatothe21;Augi3''t 
last, with llie view to iny ollering any remarks that 
might b-’ d''caK';l expedient by me, prior to the Board 
reporting to GoveruuKutt on the subject. 

As the ternii under which the repairs of Government 
Vessels, and of jtrivate trading Ships, arc at present ex- 
ecuted at Calcutta, arc preciwly similar, and as the 
owners of the latter wou'il gladly ad(‘ptany practic.il>le 
means of Wseuing their cxi>encen in 'these depressed 
times, it is to be presumed that no teal advantage cotild 
be derived iVuiu the measure of ext'cuting repairs by 
anmi.d contract, us suggested in the above mentioned 
Resolution of (iovorniueiit. 

It iswelllcnown that the Proprietors of Ship Building 
EstabU^httients, lind it dillicult under the existing rates 
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of charge to malrttain their ground. As a dromiing man 
voiild grasp at a straw, some might be found to under* 
lake the work of repairs at reduced rates, but I will veh* 
lure to afllrm, tluit the ultimate consequences would be 
in no respect beneBcial to Government, while they 
might have the eflect of overthrowing every Ship Buil- 
ding Establishment at the Port. 

Parties undertaking to oxccutt* repairs at less than 
renirtneraiirtg rules, mttst either submit to present loss, 
and eventual ruin, or seriously injure the inlort sis of 
their employers In l!ie former ease, if their re'^nuiccs 
are slender, they must speedily sink i ider their looses, 
if they have a considerable command 'f funds, they may 
stibinit to present loss, calculating that before their 
resources arc exlumsted, their rivals will be mined by 
being compelled either to give up woiking altogethe'*, 
or to work to equal disadvantage, so that being left in 
full possession of the field, they inuy Tiiake what rates 
they please. In the latter case they must contrive to got 
ieferior materials, and workmanship approved of, pro- 
ducing the necessity for more frequent, and more ex- 
tensive future repairs, and thus greatly increasing the 
eventual cxpencos of their employers. In cither case the 
experience of the last thirty years has abundantly prov- 
ed, that tlunc who have endeavoured to supplant their 
rivals, by affecting to execute work under the esta- 
blished rates, have under every degree of support from 
Capitalists, been invariably ruined, while their consti- 
tuents, of whom the most respectable remaining are 
now niiiorig niy employers, acknowledge that their aggre- 
gete charges for repairs, under apparently light raiesy 
were particularly heavy. 
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During eighteen or twenty yean from the date of my 
commencing business, 1 had many livais, of whom only 
two escaped destruction, having realized perhaps toge* 
ther about £30,000 after a long period of industrious 
labour, at fair and eqtii table charges, while the rest, who 
pmteiidcd to work chea])ly, successi vtily failed, occasion- 
ing a loss of cajtit al of more than 500,000£. W i thin the 
last six years other liiilures have taken place, and more 
will no doubt follow, while 1, after exerting myself in- 
dustriously fur u quarter ofa century, execulitig work 
for Government, and individuals honestly, and faithful- 
ly, at honest rates of charge, am still obliged to conti- 
nue ray labors, ahliough, if the assertions of some were 
only partially true, 1 ought to have been long ago able 
to retire in affluence. My private constituents, many 
of whom thoitghi otherwise once, from the effects of 
misrepresentation, give me credit as much for reasona- 
ble charges, as for siibsiaiitiul workmanship, and ns my 
exertions anJ the operations of my Kstahlishmcnt, have 
been often honored by the especial approbation, bolhqf 
the Local Government, and of the Court of DirctioiTS, I 
feel assured, that after the strictest iavcstigalion of the 
subject, the Governor General iit Council will not be 
able to discover any positive chance of saving, from the 
proposed measure of having rejmirs executed, by con- 
tract, which could counterbalance the hazards of such 
a change. 

■ The Ship owners of Calcutta, wlm are fully alive to 
their own interests, and more particularly so in these 
difficult limes, are not accustomed to have single casea 
of repair executed by contract. Strangers sometimef 
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do so, and when their work is done, they generally re- 
gret having adopted such a course. 

When now work is done by contract, the parties foi- 
whoni it is executed, either regret their engagements, or 
those who undertake it, complain ofhaving sustained great 
loss, and abjectly pel it ion for compensation, a circum- 
stance of which the Government may perhaps be aware. 

While my observations have strict reference to the 
merits of the question, and point to tlie rcpiignanco 
with wliich private sliip owners view the idea of liaving 
their work done by contract, lam compi’led aho to 
point out, that although their work, in reg ..d to mate- 
rials, rates of charge, and sidfieiency, is executed ex- 
actly as that of the Company, they have a (considerable 
advantage with respect to the entire cost. Their Com- 
manders and Officers, who are the parlies most particu- 
larly interested in having the Vessels, that they navigate 
properly and substantially repaired, arc their sole Sur- 
veyors, entailing no addition of charge to tliat of the 
repairs, while the expence of se])arate Surveyorship to 
the Company, must greatly exceed any possible saving 
that could be made on tlie limited nuniber of Vessels 
belonging to this Presidency. Previous to 1815, the Of- 
ficers of the Master attendants Department, tlu? Branch 
Pilots, and subordinate Officers in charge of the Vessels, 
the parties tnost interested in leaving the Vessels in the 
best order for service, were tlie only Surveyors of re- 
pairs, and I apprehend it will be found on examination, 
that any particular establishment of Vessels, prior ta 
that period, cost less in repairs, and lasted longer, than 
the same uumber of Vessels have done since. 
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1 have unwillingly noticed this part of the subject, 
and refrain from enlarging upon it, or adverting to the 
ddficulties of having any rates of cltarge for materials 
iixed, for so long a -period as twelve months, together 
will) the bearing of those ditlicultics against the one, as 
well the other, of the contracting parties. 

1 might also call- attention to the circumstance not 
vci*y improbable, pf a reckless contractor, confident in 
bis resources, introducing such rates, as would, when 
he sunk under the burden, leave neither myself, nor any 
other existing Dock Proprietor, capable of undertaking 
the work on the present system. Since the question, 
howovei', regards ilic saving of public money, 1 would 
not appeal to any motives of pity, although from my 
length of faithful, and laborious service I might be con- 
Bulevod to have established some right to do so. As far 
us I am personally coiicerued, I rest my case on simple 
justice, consistent with enduring economy, on the part 
of the Honorable Company. In this light I regard the 
present system, as more liivorable to fjovernment in the 
lotig nin, — than any by which it could be superseded, 
and 1 should be unable efter having for so many years 
pcrfoi nx'd work, on known fixed, and equitable princi- 
ples, to the task of framing a tender of con- 

tract, in making niy calculations Ibr which, I roust 
either consent to unavoidable loss, or endeavour by 
some means or other, to have the piospcct of getting 
greater compensation Ibr my services, then I at present 
enjoy. 

While in deference to the wishes of the Board, I sub- 
mit to notice the above general remarks, on the merits 
of the suggested measure, and sludl be glad to furnislt 
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any further explanations, that may be required on the 
flubject, I am saved the necrasity of adverting to many 
facts, and arguments bearing on the case, which have 
been more ably stated, in the various reports of the 
Board to Government, particularly in the 18th and fol- 
lowing paragraphs of their Letter, under date the 5th 
July 1826. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, &c. 

KidderporCf ^ (Signed) JA31ES KYD, 
SO/A of October^ 1830. ^ Master Builder. 


Extract of a Lett kb addressed to V Vice President 
in Cornu Uy in the General Depcrtmcnt, dated the 
29th November^ 18C0. by the Murine Board. 


With reference to Mr. Secretary Prinsep's Letter 
under dateSJth August last, and its Enclosures,* we have 
the Honor to report our sentiments, as to the manner in 
which the Repairs of Government V'esscls should be 
e.vecutcd, and the Establishment which under existing 
circumstances we consider should be kept up, for the 
Superintendence and Survey of the Works. 

2. Wo deem it unnecessary to enter into any De- 
tail relative to the Origin of the present System of 
Repairs, nor need we discuss the Coinpurativc ad- 
vantages of a public Establishment, and of a Private 

* Mr. Socrefary priiicep’s Letter paras : 8 & 9. 

Hrsolutiou (il'tioveriinieiit ur24lh Auy:Uol, para^ : 22 to 26- 

Finajire Comniitices Report, dated 13tli Aagiist, 1829. paras 

to 

ditto ditto dated 2ud Jauuar}', 1830. paras. 13 to 18. 
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Yard for their Execution. We imagine that WS 'are to 
confine ourselves as regards Repairs, to ^e qu^tion of 
the best mode of executing them by the Agency of 
Private Builders^ and as regards the Surveying Es* 
tablishment, to that of Reduction in its Expenditure, 
without impairing its efficiency. 

3. With respect to the Repairs, we may premise 
that prior to 1826, Mr. Kyd was Master Builder to 
Government, with a Salary, and Establishment,* receiv- 
ing 10 per Cent on his Disbursements. Under this ar- 
rangement, he executed all the Naval Works ofGovem- 
nicnt, new, and old, on Estimates previously prepared. 
On the 5th July of the above year, our Board addressed 
(lovornraent, and proposed a change of System, with n 
view to our being able to introduce the Principle of open 
Competition, as regards New Work, leaving the old, or 
Repairs to be executed by Mr. Kyd, on the ordinary 
terms of the Port; viz. 20 per Cent Commission, on the 
outlay. Mr. Kyd on this consideration, gave up his 
Salary, and Establishment, but Government have since 
granted him the amount of the former; viz. Sa. Rs. 250, 
as a personal allowance. 

4. Such is our opinion, of the skill and professional 
abilities of Mr. Kyd, as well as of the superior execu- 
tion of his works, and the convenient situation of his 
premises, that if we were only quite satisfied of the 

* Salary Sa. Rs. 250 

ESTABMSIIMSNT. 

One European Carpenter Sa. Rs. 150 

One Writer 60 

One Sircar 60 

Ground and Godunn rent 150 420 

Total Sa. R8.670 
C 
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^equity of' tlie Rates of charge, from time to time, propos* 
cd by him, we should not be disposed to recommend 
liny reference to competition, for it will not be easy to 
apportion the extent, to which we ought to recommend 
a preference to be given to Mr. Kyd, over other Indivi- 
duals, tendering by open competition; and we cannot 
altogether deny, the force of the appeal made by him, in 
Ills letter under date SOili October, copy of which is here- 
with forwarded, to the effect, that Tenders uiicommon- 
ly low, may be made for the purpose of obtaining the 
contract, with a view to a future increase in the rates 
of charge,* 

* Extract of a Letter from the Tarine Boards to 
Governments dated the 98lh lubruarj/s 1821. 

The usuhI charge made by S/dp Builders in this City, for 
conducting the Repairs of Slup.s, and Vessels, is, we under- 
stand, 20 per Cent. Of this 10 per Cent, is supposed to cover the 
charges lor E.dablishineut, and \\^>rkmansliip, and 10 per 
Cent to remain clear profit to the Builder , — Our letter of 23d Au- 
gust, 1815, above referred to, shews, that Mr, Mathew Smith, a 
Snip Wright, was willing to undertake to perform the Company's 
Business, on lieing allowed a Commissioii of 12 per Cent. In ac- 
ceeding to thw arrangement, he was swaged, probably, more by 
tlie distinction of becoming MasUr Builder io the Company, and 
the certainty of being retained in their constant employ, than by 
the fair remuneration for his charges and labour, wliich such a per 
Centage Avould afford him. Messrs. Kyd's, on the other hand, iin- 
ilrr an impression, it may be supposed, that if they refused to 
work on terms equally loiv, as those which another, had agreed 
to do, and which we were directed by Government to offer them, 
lliey would ruu the risk of losing the Company’s Business, did, 
in tlie ^^'ords of their acquiescence, which we quote belou^, imply 
some degree of uncertainty, as to the result being favorable to 
them. 

An anxious wi.;!i to meet the views of Government m every 
respect, is a suiiicient inducement for us to endeavour to perform 
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. 5. We have however some doubt in respect 'to the 
Hates being as moderate^ as they ought to be ; and the 
diSculty of ascertaining the point is much greater, than 
the Finance Committee seem to apprehend. The aiti- 
des suf^lied by Mr. Kyd arc of great vaiiety, and 
many of them are constantly varying in value. When 
the last change was made, we introduced the present 
System of fixing the Prices^ at which the several articles 
should be charged, prior to the commencement of each 
Quarter; and as the first allowed would become tha 
foundation of all future Statements, wu endeavoured as 
much as we possibly could, to obtain fitir Rates. Tho 
chief differences bet ween Mr. Kyd’s Statement, and tlmt 
of Mr. Seppings’ were in .the Prices to be charged for 
wood and iro\r, both of which were after a lengthened 
discussion, fixed, as they now stand, on a reference to the 
Government. With regard to the latter, we still think 
the Price very high ; with respect to the former, we do not 
feel ourselves so competetit to speak, particularly as the 
Prices were approved by the Commissary General, after 
a Minute Scrutiny. 

6. Such being our views of the present arrangement, 
and of the extreme difficulty of satisfactorily settling 
the Rate of Charge, we cannot but think, were it only 
with a view' to settle this point, that the Repairs of 

the Honorable Company's Business, agreeably to the plan snb- 
mitted to us ; and we therefore beg with the utmost deference 
''and respect, to state, that we shall use every exertion in our 
^ power to conduct the Honorable Company’s work, as proposed 
“ therein, and in the event of its being out of our power to per- 
“ form it On such terms, without injury to us, we shall deem it our 
" duty to solicit the attention of the Board,, to such parts of the at- 
raiigement as may appear, on trial to be impracticable ” 

C ? 
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Ooverntnent Vessels should be pot up to open Competi- 
tion ; and this we conceive should be done by tixin^ 
the prices, at which every description of Timber and 
every Article required is. to be furnished, and by them 
calling on parties, tendering to offer, the rate per Cent 
Commission on tltese Prices, at which they will under- 
take to execute the work, for a year. 

7. The present Quarterly Statements, may fonn the 
ground work of those, to be submitted to Parties likely 
to contract ; such prices, being fixed as on the best en- 
quiries, we may have reason to believe, approach nearest 
to the fair average Rate. 


To CHARLES B. GREEWLAtr, EsQ> 

Secretary to the Marine Board, 

Srn, 

With reference to the Advertisement, in the 
change Gazette of this day, inviting tenders for the re- 
pairs of the II. €. Brig Brougham, I beg respectfully 
to bring to the notice of the Board, and of Government, 
that I consider the proposed mode of repairing the 
Government Vessels, is calculated to destroy the privi- 
leges vested in me, under my appointment as Master 
Builder to the Hon’ble Company. 

My appointment to this OHiee in conjunction with 
my late Brother, bears date the 5ih June, 1805, at which 
period a Salary, and Establishment amounting annually 
to Sicca Rupees 9,840, were attached, andan additional 
idjpwance was made of 10 per cent, upon the amount of 
executed for the public service. 
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An a^eement waa at a later period^ entered into'lry 
us, as Master BuUderSj vrith John Loire, Esq. (the then 
Secretary to the Marine Board) oa. the part of -Govera- 
ment, and which continued with some modification, 'UntH 
November, 18 i 06 , when the Government thou^t proper 
to consolidate the Salaiy, and Establishment into a com- 
mission. The prices for the supply of materials j was regif- 
lated in advance, by a quarterly Statement of rates, and 
a daily receipt for materials supplied, and men employ- 
ed, at these autliorized rates, was established. 

The above system continues in force, under the au- 
thority of Government, and no notice or intimation of 
any change, having been forwarded to me, from the 
Board, I cannot but regard the Advertisement referred 
to, as a preliminary step to the gradual abolition of 
those riglits, to which 1 have been delegated for 2(5 
years,* and I trust to the uniform satisfaction of Govern- 
ment — 1 therefore respectfully solicit the considenilion 
of the Board, to the claims which I prefer, and to re- 
quest the favor of their representing to Government, the 
prejudicial consequences which will result to me, l>y 
adopting the proposed plan {)f repairing Government 
Vessels, and in fact that the adoption of it, will amount 
to a total annihilation of the appointment I have had 
the honor to hold, and 1 hope faithfully discharged, for 
so long a pcrio<l. 

I have tiie honor to be, 

Sir, &c. 

KinoEBPOttE, > (Signed) JAMES KYD, 

btkof August, \S3\. > Master Builder, 

* Besides having been Assistont to the late Jfasfw Buililtr 
for 4i years, a servitude in a'll'of nearly 31 years. 
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Estract of a Lt.tter from Governmenl, in the Gc- 
, neral Department^ dated Volk August^ 1831. 

, Iain diiwled to acknowledge the receipt of your Let* 
ter, dated the 9th Instant, submitting Tendeis for re- 
pairing the Barque Brougham^ wd a representation from 
,Mr.Kyd, of the injury he will sustain Master Builder 
to Government, if Business of this kind, is put up to 
open competition. 

2d. The Honourable the Vice President in Council 
is sensible of Mr. Kyd’s claims from long, and meritori- 
ous Service, and will be ready to attend to them, on 
every proper occasion, but when it is made evident, that 
his charges are excessive, His Honor in C ouncil cannot 
sacrifice the interests of Government, by rt*''***^ the 
preference., to which he would be otherwise entitled. . 

Four WiM.iAM, ^ (True extract) 

Marine Board Office, r (Signed) C. B.Gukkm.aw, 
The IWi August, 1831 .^ Sccrciarj/, 


To CiJARLi:s B. (hiF.UM.Air, Esq. 

ikrretar?/ to the Marine Board. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to achnowh-dge the receipt of your 
Letterofthe 19ih Instant, forwarding for my information 
extractofa Letter dated the Kith lystanl, from the olllci- 
aiing Secretary to Government, in the General Uopuit' 
inent, and beg respectfully to request, that t!ie Bcai d 
will be pleased to submit to the consideration of tlic 
Honorable, The Vice President in Council, the follow- 
ing remarks, or their substance, together with such ob- 
servations in theii support, as they may consider the 
case to desei-\e. 
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9. UmteT the extract of a Letter, &ndRMolt}tWt>f 
fhivemment of the 24th of August, 1830, wticli you 
cointnunicated to me, on the 1 1th of October last, repairs 
by open tender would appear to be contemplated by 
His Lordship in Council, at some future period, but in 
such Letter, it is also signified that, in the mean time 
repaiw, will be conducted as at present, at the Miister 
liuilder's Yard, and on the present tcrais.” — I therefore 
felt pcritctly assured, that pending the report, which Go- 
vernment were pleased to require upon the occasion, no 
deviation would have been made, from the present sys- 
toin, witliout further intimation to me. 

J. Grateful for the acknowledgement of my claims 
fur lung and meritorious Sciwice, and the assurance 
that 'I'he Honorable, 'I'he VicePresidentinCouncil,will 
be ready to attend to them, on eveiy proper occasion, it 
is with groat reluctance, that I venture to obtrude, the case 
of so humble an Individual, on the valuable time claimed 
by the great, and important duties of (Jovernmeiit ; and 
it is therefore with the utmost deference, that 1 entreat 
the indulgence of a few nsinarks, in explanation, and de- 
fence of my charges, which His Honor in Council has 
l)pen pleased to regard as excessive, and which has led 
to ihe taking from me the preference, to which I wotild 
be otherwise entitled. 

'1. The rates of all Articles in my department whether 
supplied by myself, or furnished to frUs, from the public 
Depots, are settled Quarterly in advance, and sanctlun- 
etl by the Murine Board, aftorexamination, and inquiry 
under the signature of tlie Surveyor } and 1 am bound 
uiuler their orders to frame Estimates, by those rates 
— many of them tile C'ompany's from their own depots. 
The work being also performed, under the immediate 
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du'ec(i<m of the Surveyor, nothing nnneceiwary can be 
executed, so as to enhance thereby, the aggregate cliarge 
for any job whatever. 

5. Under this simple explanation, I humbly submit 
that 1 cannot with propriety be accused of making ex* 
ccssive charges, or that the charges so made, can even be 
called mine, for the sanction of them by the Govern- 
ment authorities, makes them by adoption, theirs. 

The Hoard having thus identified themselves, with 
the>validity of the charges, which are now made for 
fJovenuncni work, and having at all times rigidly en- 
forced the utmost economy, in every branch of expendi- 
ture, arising out of my department, will ' trust induce 
the Honorable, 'Die Vice I’l'csident in (’ou icd to confirm 
the resolution of Government, continuing the repairs to 
rne, until the change alluded to, in your Letter, of the 
1 1 (h of October last, sball take place. 1 perceive that 
Tenders for the repairs of Government Vessels are invit- 
ed^ for the Sfithjiroximo, bull still trust, that the claims 
1 have to the support of Government, will after the strict- 
esl inquiry, eventually confirm to me, the repairs of tlic 
Govermueiit Vessels. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. KYD, 
ioth of Augustf 1831. Master Buildt r. 

To Goveunmeut, 

General Depart tnent. 

JIoyonAJiLF. SiRf 

Having communicated to Mr. Kyd, the sentiments 
of Government, conveyed in the 2d paragraph of Mr. 
Officiating Secretary Ilushby’s Letter, under date 16th 



ultimo, tre have received a Letter fronrturiij'dtttedvfStli, 
Copy of which agreeably to his request, we beg to mil)* ^ 
mit, for the consideration, and orders of your Honorable 
Board. 

2. Government have so frequently recognized Mr. 
Kyd’s claims to consideration, grounded on the long 
period, during which he has been connected with the* 
Service of the Honorable Company, and on the zealous 
and able manner, in which he has conducted the duties 
resulting from that connection, whether as Matter 
Builder^ Assistant to the Master Attendant, or under 
the arrangements sanctioned on the 2l8t September, 
1826, and we have so constantly borne testimony to 
his merits, that it would be superfluous now further to 
advert to them. 

3. In the 5th Para, of our Letter, No. 555, dat- 
ed 24th June, we explained what wc considered the 
situation of Mr. Kyd to.be, in regard to the Repairs of 
the public Vessels, until the general question should be 
settled ; and in our Letter, No. 109, dated 16lh July, 
forwarding Estimates, for the Repair of the Brougham^ 
we adverted to that Paragraph. Government, however 
having still directed, that the Repair of the Brougham 
and subsequently of the Diana shotild be put up to 
open competition, and thus determined the Question as 
it regards Mr. Kyd’s claims to execute the Repairs, un- 
til the Final Arrangements adverted to, shall have been 
made, we are prcclud(‘d from recommending any devia- 
tion from that determination. 

4. In justice however to Mr. Kyd, and with reterenc? 
to the Remark in the 2d Para, of Mr. Bushby's 
Letter of the 16th Ultimo, to the effect that it has been 



luade^evideht, tbtt hi« Chaq^.are excessive, vre (eA 
bound to state, that however we are, as we have before 
stated, satisfied that Mr. Kyd's general Charges are 
too high, yet 'tfiey cannot be considered to be so in the. 
Ratio, between, hi» Estimates for the Sroughm»j and 
i>m«n,and those lately sent in by Messrs. Montgomery' 
and Co. 

‘ 5. Government cannot but be sensible, that in pre« 
jiaring his Statements of proposed Charges for a given 
jkjriod;, Mr. Kydhas to take into consideration the pro- 
Itjablc variation in Prices, the circumstance of his being 
obliged to maintain a certain fixed Establishment, and 
to keep in Store a certain quantity o- all kind of Arti- 
cles, to meet the repeated contingeni demands on him 
for Rejittirs, demands which sometimes do not admit 
of delay. The same considerations would of course 
tome into Operation with Messrs. Moni^»omery and Co. 
if they had to tender for the general Repairs, but cir* 
cnm'stancod as Messrs. Montgomery and Co. are 
known to be, ihejr have no such fixed Establishment, 
or Stores on hand. In tendering for an occasional job 
they have only to consider the immediate existing state 
of the Market, as to the Prices of the Articles, which, 
by the Specification, thej' know will be required. iTiey 
Vrill not purchase a single Article beyond what is re- 
quired, and they have only to pay for the Workmen 
hired'for llie Specific Woik: 

6. It is obvious that tltese circumstances, indepen> 
dandy of the fact, that Individuals in distress are al- 
ways willing to work at less profit than fixed Establish- 
ments, must tend materially to lower the Estimate of 
Messro. Montgomery and Co. below those framed ibr 



the general charges qf Mr. Kjr(i, ef«R if thne iSitter 
'Were on a ler^) with the ctntomery chai^^df oUier 
established Ship Builders of the Port'. ' Itbs^ far ^ey 
are so, is, we concetre, the Question no# atUftid/and 
this wiU be determined' on the Receipt - of thOteffdlBi^s 
which are advertised fpr, on the :86th Instaht. Wohiab 
before said, that we think Mr. Kyd’s Charges are high, 
but we arc boiu^l to say, that in i^ie Bills from other 
.Builders for Repairs of Goverutnept Vessels, and for 
Public. Vessels, whose Charges Ooi; 4 gfil^]aen!| ha:Qe 
various Causes borne, we have found little ; di^^Oc$!ii 
And indeed Government lately had before theta a BUI 
from the Howrah Dock Comp^uy, for the Repairs of 
tl:e Cilj/ of Edinburgh^ which being checked by Mr. 
Seppings, according to Mr. Kyd*8 Rates, gave the Sum 
of Sicca Rupees 151 11 7, in favour of Mr. Kyd. 

7. Our sole object in making these Remarks, is to 
show that the Rates tendered I'or an occasional heaVy 
Jlepair,are not a Criterion by which those for the Omte- 
ral Repairs of Government Vessels, the greater pa^t 
of which are of a lighter character, can be judged} we 
do think however, that the great dillcrencc exhibited 
between the two, renders it a question, how far it may 
nut be prudent in the future arrangements, to provic|e 
j^r putting heavy Repairs up to open competition, 
notwithstanding any contract for the General Repairs; 
in other words, that Government shuUld reserve to itself 
the right, whenever it might be deemed proper, to 
'adINn'tise for Tendera fur any specific large Repairs. 

We have &c. 

Mprine Boards (S^ned) G. CHESTER, 

The m September, l«31. H, SARGENT. 

» 2 



To G. CwlBSTSItj 

And Members of the Marine Board. 
GEKTLE-S^Etr, ' . 

I anf.'diKCfi^.to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter 
dated the 5th Instant, with its Enclosure from Mr. Kyd 
the Hon’ble Company’s Master Builder, and in reply to 
, observe, -that the remark in the 2d Paragraph of my 
Letteii dated the 16th ultimo, did not refer to Mr. 
Kyd’d charges generally, of which there was no particular 
illfbfm^iien 'before the Government at that time, but 
to the instances in which his Estimates had been de* 
dared to be excessive, by the Surve . or, and in which 
in confinnation of that Opinion, lower tenders were af- 
terwards received, which it became incumbent on the 
Qotremment to accept. 

■ 2. The Vice President in Council is sensible, that the 
cil'cumstances adverted to by the Board, may account 
fer Mr. Kyd’s charges, but the question really for consi- 
danttion is, how the work can be most cheaply, and at the 
same time efliciently performed. 

■ 3. The Board appear to have advertized for Tenders 
for annual Repairs, according to their former suggestion 
which was approved by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General. — Tlie Vice President in Council will be happy 
to find, that Mr.' Kyd’s tender may entitle him to the con- 
tinitance of the general repairs in his hands, but concurs 
with the Board in Opinion, that the Government most 



reserve to itself the right to advertize for'Tenjkrs, for 
any specific large repairs, whenever it may be deemed 
pro])er. 

I have'&cti i v '.• 

’ (Sd.) G. A. BUSHBY,. 

Offj Swy. to Govl,'^ - 
Council CnAi(BER,> 
YAe 20/A ScpMSSl. r 

Port William, \ (Tnis.jpp^) 

Marine Board (Sd*) C. B.GfeeEj^jC.A^». 

TAc 30/A Sept, 1831. ) Se^fddt^ 


To His Honor 

Sir Charles Metcalfe^ Bt, 

Vice President in Council^ 8(C, ^c. SfC. 

Honourable Sib, 

1. With reference to the correspondence, which haa 
lately passed between the Government and me, through 
the Marine Board, on the subject of the Invitation of 
annual Tenders, by the Marine Board, for the repairs 
of Government Vessels, I beg respectfully to lay before 
your Honor, the following observations, hoping that 
they will a{fi>rd a satisfactory exposition of the justice 
of my chiiras, and induce ypur intercession to annul a 
':measure, whicH if carried into efiect, cannot fail to 
consign me to ruin, and destitution. 

2. I conceive the measure in question of repairing the 
Government Vessels by annual contract, may have been 
induced, under a stt^^osition that my emoluments 
were excessive,' and that a Inaterial saying to Gdvern* 
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•MPent tirotfld ftsulty from 'the repairs of GoTemmenif 
Vessels, berag Ifid open to .public competition. For 
the sake of rittcMation, 1 have annexed a brief State- 
ment of. the seuefai Systems, which have been adopted 
by 4he Government authorities, from time to time, in 
mjr department, ^wing that the most rigorous scrutiny 
{-as 1 am anxious it should be) has been exercised by 
the pn^er authorities, to prevent any undue advantage 
arinng to me, otherwise than an equitable remuneration 
for myself, arid myestablishment, in conducting the Go- 
vemment woihs^ltwill suffice I trust for the present 
to state, that the whole emoluments 1. have received 
for myself, European, and native assist mts, premises, &c. 
have been under 2,000 Rupees per month, the moder- 
ation of which cannot be questioned* 

.S. 1 beg to He allowed to inform your Honor, that I 
•served the CompHuy nearly 5 years as assistant, and 
have held the Office of Builder, confirmed by the 
J^Ionorable Court of Directors, upwards of 23 years, 
/that in the course of that time, upwards of 501- lacks (rf* 
Rupees of Public money have passed thro’ luy hands ; 

, that no -deduction, even to the fraction of a Pie, has ever 
i>een made from iny Bills, amounting in number to 
-64^17, that not a single instance of neglect, nor of bad 

' * Marine Board to Ooverntnent, 5th July, 1^26. 

We beg to trimsnut a sketch, the correctness of wliich may bo 
depended upon, of the advantages derived to tlie Master Builder, 
both by his cotnmiMioii,of 10 per cent, and by his salary, for the 
last 30 years, from the PiibKc works entrusted tn him, which ap. 
pear to us to be extremely small, and to be scareely more ffiao 
e^uhalant to the simple Benefit, that has resulted from our having 
bint as A Public Officer to commit wiUi, on different points Of a pro* 
fessiouaV nature. It will be seen that the average annual Receipts 
of the Master Builder, on account of CoinmissionfWd Sala^ 
tim last twenty years,' amount to SicCa Rupees ^,400 3 2, or 
10 II, per mensem. - 



Mtork hM oecared, nor have 1 ever, with 

one word of ceosttre, from a GoveraiOMit a^itiidr^fy.bia' 
oh the contrary^ 1 have been homnred wlih wverhl 
thnoniala of Government^ expressive of thetf faigbap^ 
probation’ ; and with these recommendations in tajftfyitoif 
far zeal) and integrity, 1 conjure your Honor not tO*' 
permit me to be stript of those advantages, w^ich- f* 
liavc been taught to regard as permanent, and as a pre^ 
seriptive right, grounded upon long, and faithful 'ser* 
vices to the Goveinrnent. It will suggest itself to yoni* 
Honor, that the mei% circumstances ortenders bhhig 
given at a lower rate, than aflbrds a legitimate profit upoiv 
the work, may either be the act of a confederacy, or in 
tlie spirit of rivalry, by some more opulent Builders^ 
whose circumstances, and situatipR place them for » 
while, beyond the reach of harm. Your knowledge of 
mankind, 1ms no doubt furnished you, with many in» 
stances of Persons tendering to execute a certain work, 
at prices notoriously lower than a saving rate, and al<^ 
thu’ as on habitual practice, it cannot fail to be attended- 
with ultiinate ruin to the contractor, yet as a temporo-. 
ry expedient, it is some times resorted to, with a secret 
view to acquire subsequent advantages, which may 
serve to atone for the sacrifice. 

4. Various changes have been made for these six- 
teen years past, in the mode of regulatoig, uud adjus- 
ting my charges, consistently w'ith the pnbUc InterestOV 
Slid I entreat your Honor to direct such further inquiry 
and if needful, institute such other System of supervi- 
sion, as will effectually place my churgee heyjoiid sus- 
picion, and convince you, that they arp do Mgher 
thtul' the lowest,' remunerating rate— >Ij]Kl.ividua^ not 
experienced in the nature of the Ufork they undertake, 





but pt'obably, being actxiated by a deBire to undenuine 
me, and effect a monopoly in their own favor, will 1 am 
sure appear to your sound judgement, as no criteiion 
for a fair and proper standard of charge. It has been 
the invariable practice upon any occasion, when the 
prices of articles have been questioned, to compare them . 
with those of other Builders of the Port, to their cns* 
tomers, and for further inibrmation, refemnce has been 
made to Government Establishments, under all which 
enquiries, my charges have been found moderate; nor 
have the Finance Committee after a vigilant cxamina< 
tion, arrived at a contrary conclusion 
> 5. I beg to state, that my Father embarked hia 
Property /in ray present Establishment, for the benefit 
of my late Brother, and self, in the firm persuasion 
that the situation of Builder to the Company, with its 
emoluments would be ^lermanent — ^That the saving to 
the Government by the measure has been great, a 
comparison of an equal quantity of w'ork executed 
and services rendered in my line, if done by the Build- 
ers of the Port, wouhl be triumphant in my favor ; as 
would a comparison with other Government Depart- 
ments of less importance, had my dock yard, or one 
exclusively for their own works, been carried on, at 
tlic expense of Government. 

6. I beg likewise to state, that in addition to long 
and faithful services, I have been fortunate, on two 
spec’iaLt^tx'usions, in being of more than ordinary ser- 

* * professional abilities of the present Jfos/er BnVdier^ 

and tl^^ry superior manner iinvhich his work is executed, is ac- 
knowledged by every one. — We have not found it proved, that 
his charges art‘ higher tlian thow of otlier Buildets ; under m} the 
circamstaiiceB of the ciu-, we tliink H will be best for Goveimunt, 
to coiidnue to avail tbemselves of his services.” 

Finance Ooiniidttoe’s Report. . . 
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vice to my Honorable Masters.—'lbie first was in my 
plan and execution of the Calcutta Moorings, ifvhich 
have yielded since they were laid many lacks of rupees, 
aud etill yield a large annual revenue*.— And die other 
was in the repair of the Semiramis Frigate, at St. He* 
lena, whereby the Company's IHeet of 32 Ships, 19 of 
them Tea loaded, were enabled to sail without waiting 
for further convoy, thus saving a very large sum in de* 
mun’age to the Company, os well as a fine Frigate to 
the King.t 

7. I beg moreover to state, that altho* my Bstablis* 
ment has always been in extent, more than equal to 

We tlie uiMlerRijmed liaviitg met, and inspected a plan pro* 
posed by Mr. Kyd, for laying chain Mooiigns off the Town of 
Calcutta, are of opinion, that the plan proposed by him, is far pre* 
ferable to the one which we before approved of ior the Moorings. 

Mr. Kyd's present plan fur laying the Moorings, being more se- 
cure for Ships, less uifficalt to be laid, easier to be weighed if re- 
quired, aud less exitensive.” 

(Sd.) C. THORNHILL. 

“ I. SHORE. 

Calcltta, I “ H. CHURCHILL. 

im October, im I “ M. SMITH. 

« B.BARTLRT. Pilot. 

“ JOS, WELDON, D;</o. 

“ I. WADE, Ditto. 

Extract of the Public Letter to Bengal, SO/A/toie, 1815. 

“ And recommend Mr. Kyd to your favourable notice, en- 
tertaining as we do a high sense of his merits, particularly on the 
occasion to which we luve alluded, when the zeal and ability dis- 
played by him in forwarding the sailing of our ships, were so 
conducive to our bUerette, and so honorable to his ownchaeao- 
ter.” 

1 1 have it in command from my Lords to express to you ih«r 
thanks for your conduct upon the occasion above meutioDed : and 
at the ssinie lime I am to request, that you will accept of a piece of 
Plate of tlie value of one hundred Ouioeas, from my Li^rdfc on 
wliich will lie inscribed a suitable testimony, of their Lordswp* 
approbation of your conduct, on the instance in qjnes^, 

($igned) I.W^CROKES., 


ad March, 1815. 
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execute the Company’s Work, in ordinary times, not 
only have the Govenraent had the exclusive benefit of 
it in time of War, but I have invariably even in ordi- 
nary times, when the sacrifice has been great, declined 
Private Work, however lucrative, whenever it interfer- 
ed the least with that of the Company, and which has 
had the efiect of breaking connections for Private Work 
as well as of depriving me of considerable profit, which 
I should otherwise have had. — I may here for the sake 
of explanation state, that 1 should never have sought 
£br any work beyond that of the Company, had it been 
sufficient to support a Dock Yard, but the small extent 
of it precluding that I was necessarily comjielled to 
look elsewhere to pay my expences. * 

8. The use of the above to tin. service of Govern- 
ment in the unprofitable employment to me of fitting 
Transports, during War, the only periods when the 
business of a Ship Builder becomes profitable, ivill 
I trust entitle me to the equitable consideration of 
Government, in time of Peace. 

9 Whether 1 have a legitimate claim or not, I sub- 
mit with deference that I have a prescriptive claim from 
long and faithful personal services to the consideration 
of Government, as well as a moral, and an equitable 

^ The Premises are the Property of Mr. Kyd, but we f-el sure 
tliat they could not bo rented at a less rate than Sa. Rs. ], 500 per 
mensem, and the Establishment, European, and native must be 
proportionately lerae.— It is true that these Premises, and this Es- 
tablishment, are also occupied with Private works, but they are 
Rl)ecially devoted to those of the Government, and considered to 
be always at their command, and indeed tlirouab the Public spirit 
of Mr. Kyd, they are to alt intents and purposes as available to 
the Public service cm all occasions, as if they were the actual pro* 
perly of the Company. Small however ha.<i been the remuneration 
of i^Mnster Builder,” 

^ ^ M.vrinx Board to Government, 3 
5tb July, 1836. ) 
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claim on the scoi-e of a lat^e Establishment given to 
them in times of War without adequate return, other- 
wise than a continuance of their Patronage in Peace. 
Had I originally sought for the Patronage of the Pub- 
lic, and had possessed the same claims upon it, as I have 
upon the Government, I could according to Establish- 
ed Custom, have sold the good Will of my business. 

10. I submit with deference, that I have establish- 
ed my claim for a preference to the Government work 
and that the just measure of the remuneration, that 
ought in justice to be made to me, is that of a fair pro- 
fit, and not what any person would undertake to do 
the work for. — It is evident, that Persons tendering to 
execute the Government repair, will be comprised of. 

1 1* 1st. Those, who ignorant of the style of the 
work requisite for the Government Vessels, will calcu- 
late f)y the inferior mode, to which they have been ac- 
customed to repair Vessels, at a cheap rate, and will 
find themselves mistaken when too late*. 

12. 2dly. Those, who have no character to lose 
and none to support, arc starving, and will be glad to 
get half a loaf rather than no bread, and who will run 
every risk to obtain employment, and ultimately Peti- 
tion Government to take compassion on them. 

Srdly. Those, whose length of Purse will calculate 
on losing for a while, in order to drive out all compe- 
titors, and eventually to obtain a monopoly, when 
they can charge what they please, lo remunerate them 
for their first losses. 

*In 1805.— The Navy Board desirous of cxtendinif their Ten- 
ders for New small Ships of War to the out ports, 31 Skip 
Btuiders were bankrupted by the measure. 

E 2 
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13. If there were any visible inconvenience at** 
tendant on, or if any improvement could be applied to 
the present System of charge, or if any inference could 
be drawn of excessive benefits from my present circum- 
stances, which so far from being affluent, are in a noto- 
riously impoverished state, I am not in any way oppos- 
ed to meet every wished for inquiry, as well as check, 
but where it appears after the closest research, by a 
special Committee, that my prices arc perfectly just, 
and when the Marine Boards whose province it is to 
control them, within the narrowest limit, declare in 
their opinion, that the remuneration afforded me is ra- 
ther too small, than above the proper standard of 
charge, 1 feel warranted in depreca< ig as chimerical, 
any attempt that would disturb tlu opinion recorded 
by the Boards after years of deliberate, and mature 
consideration — should the System pri>gressively brought 
to its present state, be displaced by another, which has 
no rational basis for its adoption, the fate of its exis- 
tence may safely be predicted — nevertheless the conse- 
quences to me would in all probability be the same, as 
the expected relief might come, when the mischief had 
been endured, and the evil beyond cure. 

14. In the quality of the work executed by me for 
Government, they have a sure guarantee of its goodness, 
because the character 1 have established at this stage 
of my life, is too precious not to preserve unimpaired, 
whilst the ephemeral or annual contractor, gets rid of 
his responsibility the moment he is paid ; and althu* 
the surveyor ought not to escape from censure by any 
defaults of the contractor, yet the changes of fixing him 
with blame, upon points of a professional nature, are 
extremely difficult to establish. Messrs. Cruttenden 
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•Mackillop and Co.’s Howrah Dock Company’s' Dock 
Yard coiuinues to be the chosen resort for Governmetit 
Contract work, arising no doubt from tlie patronage and 
assistanceof the surveyor, who until lately, prohibited by 
an order from The Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
was receiving a monthly salary from the Proprietors, 
as well as beneiits arising from the survey of private 
Ships. The surveyor is therefore obviously interested 
in favoring the Parlies from whom he has derived an 
essential benefit, and this motive forces the inference 
that his object is not to amend systems, but to get rid 
of those in use for the obvious pui'pose of throwing the 
Govern, luont W ork into the hands of his friends. By 
these means he would raise himself above the trust con- 
fided to him by his Office ; he would become the sole 
executive comptroller of the Government Work; ho 
would employ his newly fledged powers to gain the 
Establishment he favours to his own purposes, and 
would under promise of freight, or otherwise, to Com- 
manders of Ships, be enabled from his official situation, 
to prescribe to them the choice of the Dock they shall 
employ. So long as this state of things subsist, and so 
long as the surveyor is deputed to the double capacity 
(as by the system of annual contracts he would virtual- 
ly be) of Builder, and Surveyor, there is no protection 
against the wasteful expenditure of Public money, 
and nosccuritv for his fidelity, either in one relation, 
or the other; but this is nut the worst feature of the 
case— -The public Business will become impeded and 
embarrassed by inexperience in conducting the Public 
Service, the Accounts will reejuire to be new modell- 
ed, the surveyor will in time grow exorbitant in the 
use of his power, atid upon every occasion of emer- 
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gency, nothing but confusion and irregularity will pre- 
vail, 

15. That I am warranted in stating this, I beg to 
refer to the records of the Board, from which it M’ill 
be seen that in ev(*ry case where exertion was required, 
I have been compelled to do the work unshackled by 
the Surveyor — During the Burmese War, the work was 
commenced, unoer the supervision of the Surveyor, 
but which clogged my exertions so much, that I very 
speedily convinced the Embarkation Committee, that 
the object of the Government, would be frustrated, 
and the entire operations of fitting Ships, and Boats, 
for sei-vice, would fail, if persisted in, and I was left 
free to follow my own measures. 

16. Even the having no one person to refer to for 
a series of years for the partietdar- of the work done, 
trivial ns it may appear at first sight, will be a serious 
inconvenience to Government, if I may judge by the 
frequent references to me, many of them so important, 
that 1 without fear of contradiction state, that but for 
the information obtained from me, many of the accounts 
of the War ex})enditure, could not have been settled. 

17. I am well aware that the Surveyor has left 
no stone unturned to bring about this measure, as 
he would thereby be erected into an uncontrolled dis- 
penser of the work, to whom he pleased, from the facili- 
ty with which he could fiivor intending competitors, 
in the execution of repairs, and which I submit is the 
strongest possible ground for continuing the work to 
me, under regulatetl prices ; for with me the check of 
the Surveyor may be efficient, but with a favoured 
Party it is obvious, that his uncontrolled proceedings 
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tnay lead to the loss of thousands of the Public motley^ 
M’ithout remedy. So long as the work is continued to 
me, the wholesome principle of two Persons in oppoai* 
lion will be preserved, but the benefit of which will be 
lost, the moment the Surveyor goes uncontrolled to 
another, for he not feeling himself independent of the 
Surveyor, as 1 do from the appointment I hold, will 
the more readily seek his favor, as indispensable to bis 
own Interest, and success — The short ])eriod of a year, 
that the contractor would be certain only of the work, 
must impress him with the stiongest feeling of his de* 

• pendence on the Surveyor. 

18. In Knglund where the new Ships of War only 
are built by contract, the resident Surveyor is kept to 
his duty, by otcusional deputations of surveying Offi- 
cers of higher rank from the Kittg’s Dock Yards; by a 
fittal survey of the Ship by the Ofiicers of the Dock 
Yard where she is delivered, and by the prospects in 
lilc of the Surveyor whose rise in the King’s Dock 
Yards is made de])endent upon his conduct, when 
sent to an out port to sup<M vise the Building of a Ship, 
No such, nor indeed any cheek cun be placed over liim 
here, and it is must obvious, that the appointment of a 
Surveyor, in the Marine Department, upon a mature 
view of the case, must be supplementary to my apjtoint- 
ment. The Government Builder may exist, and lias 
existetl without a Surveyor, but the latter uncontrol- 
led, as 1 have shewn, cannot upon Public gijounds be 
calculated upon, as of undoubted utility. 

19. Having said tints much on general Principles, 
I will now take the libei ty to make some observutiuus 
upon the Public character of the Surveyor. The re- 
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cords of the Master Attendants Office, and the Marine 
Board will shew, thajt a more inconsiderate controller 
of a Professional branch of Public expenditure never 
existed, than the present Surveyor ; numberless are the 
instances in which the late Master Attendant, as well as 
myself, have interfered, to prevent his doing the most 
absurd, and unnecessary works, and many have been 
the absurd and tinnecessary works, which he has had 
done at the cost of the Company, when our interposi- 
tion to prevent it, was unavailable. — The improvements 
of his Father of shell-pieces, thick walerwavs, and other 
modes of Carpentry, totally unsuited to this country, 
especially so to the small class ol’ V osscls under rejtsiir, 
and introduced by him at home, as an artificial substi- 
tute for want of suitable materials in England, during 
War, have formed the cheif object of his solicitude. 
The public Letters, that wore writion to the Marine 
Board, and to CJovernutent by the late Master Atten- 
dant, ('oimuodore Sir John Hayes, were lioiu the length 
of the unflinching censure they wont to, regarding the 
Surveyor, thought considering the worthy Commodore’s 
warm temperament, to be extravagant, but they were 
substantially true, and can bear the test of the strictest 
scrutiny. 

20. There is yet one point 1 have not touched uj on 
in its proper place, and which 1 am fain to do in iV.is 
place in the manner of a Postscript, which is, that of 
the badness of the business of a Ship Builder, in the 
Port of Calcutta — During my sojourn of nearly 'll years, 
th<'re have been 18 Ship Building F’ irms, of which ele- 
ven have been ruined, four have withdrawn, and two 
have made moderate fortunes — a most instructive fact 
confirmatory of my statemeirt. — Of the eleven who 
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were riiined a million sterling, at least has been lost by 
them — as comj)lete a refutation to the assertions of the 
Surveyor, as to high prices, and proof of the ruin en- 
tailed by competition, as could possibly be advanced. 

SI. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit that the system 
U))on which I have hitherto performed the Government 
work, is to all intents and purposes a contract, as far as 
a contract can possibly be applied to repairs, viz. that 
of the ])rices being settled, under the sanction of the 
(loverninent authorities before hand, and the charge be- 
ing made according to the actual expenditure, and 
checked by receipts given — I beg wuth deference to 
submit, that the iivviUition of Tenders as to the lowest 
rate that others would do the work for, is not a lair rule 
to be applied to me — and I solicit that the Government 
w ill be pleased to direct the Marine Board, or a special 
(\)mn\ittee, to settle the system in which by virtue of 
the appointment 1 liold, I venture to claim, to execute 
the Government work, in such manner as to put prices 
b(‘Y(m(l suspicion, and to restore to me the previleges, 
upon which my bread depends*. 

1 have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

J. KYD, 
jMtnttr liailder. 

Calcutta, ^ 

19/// of October^ 1831. $ 

* Extract from the Reports of the Nuoal Cominissioners for 
the. year, 1805, Page 49. 

Our iittcnliaa has been directed to tlie eirnimsfanrenf the Na\ y 
B<iard\s Mr. Wtiller 1 a,\!or mnsiderable advances, nol- 

withstanditii'lie had entered inU) a coniraet to siipjdy his Majesty's 
Tt'ards, with Block inaker’s Wares for seven, funrteen^ or twenty 

F 
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As an appendix I humbly submit, that if I am de- 
privefl of the Patronage of the Govcumiuent, whereby 
I shall be ruined, that they cannot procure another 
Person in Calcutta, who has been regularly brought up 
to the business of a Ship Builder. — I beg to annex 
extracts from the evidence, taken before the select 
Committee of the Ilouseof Commons, in ISl^, shewing 
how necessary it is in the opinion of the Authorities in 
England, that the Person entrusted with thebiiihlingand 
repairs of ships, should be so bred. A Surveyorf)f Ship- 
ping also, to be clhcient for the service he is to be deput- 
ed toperform, should be brottght up in the same manner, 
which I beg to state the present So eyor has not been, 
and therefore cannot be of the serv (,e contemjjlaicd by 
Covernment, and must necessarily lead to loss in the 
line in which it is proposed to employ him. 

one years, at siierific prices, bcinst inclliietl la believe, if there had 
ever been so great a fall in the pricr.s of materials ami labour, !\lr. 
Taylor would have inustecloii rccciviug the prices he h,iil c.iiii- 
tracted for: on ffhing tliesnlyect our best cousiiltration, we are 
not disposed to condemn, iii all cases, the giving relief to imlivi- 
diials in their cnBagemcnis with Gmeriiment, .as we are ofoinnk.a 
the public conccnis shouhl be conducted on broad ami liberal 
principles, conceiving a contrary practice, niiglit endanger the 
supplies in time of war, and be productive of evil ; yet, a.s it would 
open the drmr to great abuses, if too mueh encouragement wa.s 
given to complaints, on any small or temporary loss, we vvould 
recommend, that wlienevcr it may be thought ri^ht by any of tlie 
Naval Departments, (o increase a ronlraelor's priees, inste.ad of 
advertising for a new contract, that the information which may 
justify the propo.seft increase be Iai<l b-fore (he Lonl’s Cfuimus- 
eioners of tlic Admiralty, for tlieircoasideration and determination. 

(Signed.) CH ARLES MORICE POLE, 

„ EVVEN LWV, 

JOHN FORD, 

„ HENRY NICHOLLS. 
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Minutes OF THE Emdence; Talni before the select Codu 
mitteCf of the Hottse of Commons, 1814. 

Mr. John Hillman. 

Arc you S/friTVor of the East India Company’s Shipping?— 

To what business were you bred ? Slup^-iorig/it, 

Did you practice that business any time?— Jdirf. 

Is it incident to the employment of those persons, alluding to 
Ship-w rights that a great number of apprentices are brought up 
under them ? — Ws it is. 

Are tliey brought up regularly as Sliip-wrights, or taken from 
other trades, and used occasionally? -Brought up as regular 
Ship-icrighis with seven years service. 

Is it necessary that a regular apprenticeship, should be served 
to the business, or can } on make a Ship-wright of any person who 
can use tools ?-^// is ; there are few we can make Ship-wrighls 
of in seven years. 

Are tluNc men anti boys Si lip-wri gilts frequently taken into em* 
plovment in the King’s Yanis?— 77ie// are in the time of war ; 
ire bring them up in the Merchant's Yards, and they go vdo 
the King's Yards. 

Do any go into King’s Yards but those who have been regularly 
brought up ?— Ao ;they will not admit any one into the King's 
Yards without producing their regular indenture for seven 
years, shewing that they have been apprentices fur seven years, 
ami a certificate of service under the indenture. 

Is there an Officer emyloyed bj Gu\criimcnt to superintend 
the building of every Snip t — There is one sent directly the con^ 
tract is made, the draft is sent to the builder from the Navy 
Board, and there is a man sent to see the Ship laid down, and 
he attends throughouL the building of the Ship. 

Is it usual for the (’arpciiter, who is to ii»il in the Ship, to su* 
pcrjuteiid the building of her ?— IVie/y guierally appoint itie 
Carpenter very early in a Man of War, tvhich Carpefder is to 
sail in the Ship. 

T(n'isk his own life upon the workman ihip which he superin' 
tends ? — 1 es. 

F 2 
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After a Ship has bepn laAinchcdin the Merchant’s Yards, after 
this inspection, is she Surveyed again before she proceeds further ? 
— She is, before the builder can get his certificate for hie final 
payments, 

Mb. Jambs Hughes. 

Were you originally bred a Ship-wright ?— I was. 

In what yard were you brought up aShip-wright ?— ffis itfeyes- 
ty"s Yard at Deptford, 

How long did you remain in the Yard at Deptford ; up to what 
age ?— 7b one arid twenty, 

I take for granted the Credit of a Superintendent of a Man of 
War in the Merchant Yards, is affected in a degree by the exami- 
naliun, when she is to pass for a certilicate ? — certainly. 

You necessarily therefore watch her very inucli, in order that 
the ultimate examination may prove a credit to your superin- 
tenclencp.— ; for if /, as an pass snrh and such 

vwrhs^ to that Ship, there are two Surnej urs, which come over 
me, twice or thrice a week; and that is not all, for qfter that, 
when the Ship is launched, she has then to go to a. King's Yard 
and there to be docked and surveyed, and examined in the ml- 
mitest point that can he, before they will grant a certificate ; 
therefore an overseer, or a surveyor has not done with the Ship 
when she is received info llis Majesty's Service, as a good Ship, 
for if any defect or fault shall occur in the repair of that Ship 
in future, my bread is at stake. ; I am liable to be dismissed if 
that work is executed in an improper manner, 1 am called to 
an account, and dismissed from my services 

I wish to ask you whether, in the construrtioii of a Ship, you 
are obliged, from the nature of the work, to select and employ <mly 
people that have served sufliriently long to become skilful ?— 1 Vs. 

Is the length of servitude of a Shipwiight such, as to give a man 
only a title to be put on such work ?— Ab/ a day too much. 

Is the period of seven years too mneh to give a man more than 
a competent skill to he 'employed ?— Ab by no means; a builder 
wauld not employ a bad man, for fear of having his materials 
spoiled. 
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What proportion of the men employed upon a Ship i^ust have 
the skill that is acquired by the ordinary length of servitude ? — 
Everj^ Oiie, or he will not be employed as a mechanic, 

Mr. Charles Carter. 

You are, I understand, an overseer employed by the owners of 
East India and other Ships, to Superintend the building and re- 
pairing of those Ships ? — Yes, 

How long have you been employed so 1-^Since the year 1780 ; 
about four and thirty yeart; I have been in the East India Ser- 
vice, as Carpenter to the East India Ships, and overseer to the 
East India Company's Ships, 

To what business were you bred ? — A Ship-wright, and seivctl 
a regular apprenticeship to it ?— Yeir; and my father before me, 
and was brought up under my father. 

Are the poisons emi»loyed as Ship-wrights^ all regular>brel 
iShip-wriglits?— are all, either in London or the out ports, 
Mr. W^'iLLiAH Fearnell. 

1 understand you are Surveyor of Shipping, to the Transport 
Board ?— i es. 

Were you bred to the business of a Sbip-wright ?—/ 

And served a regular apprenticeship? — Yes, 

Uid you practice it for many years ? — Yes for several years, 

J. P. Larkins. 

Has there been a great increase in the price of Ship-wrights 
labour?— Fcry great. 

Do you know that of your own Knowledge ?— R is impossible 
to check the charge of the Ship Builder for Ship-wrighls labour. 

Will you explain what you mean by checking Ship'WrighU 
labour? — The fad is, when you put a Ship into a builders 
hands, a respectable man, you put her into his Yard, and you 
have every confidence in him, and he goes on with the repairs ; 
you have a Surveyor to see that the work is ivell done ; but you 
have, no check whatever, as to the member men employed, or 
time at all. 

Do you mean to say it is impossible to check a Shipwrights 
bill ? — Completely so. 
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You therefore must entirely rely on tlic person who contracts ? 
— On the honor and integrity of ilu person who contracts, 

1 believe the Vessel that you stated you repaired, in which you 
had the sum for work put in a lump, was repaired in Mr. 
Barnard's Yard? — Yes it was, 

'What Vessel was it?— TZie Walmer Castle, 

How long ago was timt l^Near fmir years ago. 

Have you employed Mr. Barnard since ?— 1 es ; and hope I 
shall as long as I live. 

Then am I to understand, that you did not state, that that 
charge had been made to you, with the least view to throw an im- 
putation on the builder you employed ? On the contrary ; Mr. 
Barnard's hill and charges were the lowest of all the. Ships of 
that year, that were filled. 

Tiien we are not to imcleratand, that there is any imposbibility 
of checking the general charge of work, if yoi suspected an im^ 
propercharge, and wished to do it, but that j* i. have no motive 
or interest to do it, when you are employing a respectable per- 
son ? — Certainly not. 

And that general charge has not induced you to witiiJraw your 
employment from Mr. Barnard?— CVWa/ //A/ noi ; 1 was .suiisjied 
with the general amount of Ihe bill. 

J. SrAiiiiow\ 

You are, I believe, clerk to Messrs. Barnard and OouipauiV, 
Sliip builders at Deptford ? —I Vs. 

Do you know whether Messrs. Burnarl and Roljorts, wore 
regularly brought up to tlie business of S.ni)-wrights ?— Yes ; 
both of them. 

Do they reside on the preinist's, and Superintend their own 
concerns ? — Yes they do. 

Are the persons employed about you, regularly bred to the 
very businesses that they exercise ? — lV.v. 

That is to say, are the Sliip-wrights regularly apprenticed and 
brought up as Sliip-wrights ? — Yes. 


(True Copy.) 
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ABSTRACT. 

tREFERED TO Page 22.] 

iM. System. 5tii June, 1805. 

Government appoint J. & R. Kyds, to the Office otMaster 
Builders, and Assistants to the Master Attendant. 

Salary as Master Builder 360 

Surveyor and Assistant to Master Attendant . . . . 160 
Establishment. 

European Carpenter . . . . 150 

Writers 60 

SirrnM (JO 

Ground audCodown Rent 1!)0— 820 

Tu 0 CoTtimissiion of lOprr Cent, upon the amount of the 
work, v/i!l he allowed. 

will be allowed. 

59 Rupees per day will be allowed for Dock-liire. 

All Articles in the Hon'blc Company's Stores, to be drowm, tliat 
arc suitable for the work. 

Iron to be drown from Store, and to be allowed 11 per Md. for 
working; it up, be.sides C )ak 

lirass work to be supplied C'lmplctc at 70 per Md# 

Lpudwork Do, .. at 20 per Md. 

All (itlier \rtieIo5 are to be supplied by the Muster Builder, at 
their cost Price. — 

2i SvSTCW, — ;i/riry 1816. 

» 

A Siirvcyiir was a))pouited. 

lUe Muster U III Ider was allovved — 2 imr Cent in lirii of. ‘Sa- 
lary, Establishirienf, arid Tools, making tlic total rcmunrralinii 
12 per Cent, upon tlic amount of tlie work. 

More details were (rone into, regarding charge for Dock, Shoics, 
Stag<ts, 8vc. but all of a minor nature. 
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Iron work same as before. 

Lead work 5 per Sid. for working^ lead to be drawn from Store> 
Brass work to be supplied Complete at 77 per Md. 

The mate of the Vessels was in this system^ required to sign the 
receipts for materials expended, and workmen employed, — Every 
Article, Timber excepted, to be supplied to the Master Builder 
from the Hon’ble Company’s Store. 

N. B. When not in Store, to be purchased by the Naval Store 
Keeper. 

3d System, — Maf/ 1821. 

Nearly the same as last, with more details. 

Iron was enhanced, 2-8 per Md. for working ^ The materials to 

Lead was allowed 6 Ditto. < In; drawn trom 

Hi ass Ditto 21 Di(to. ^ Store. 

Every Article to be supplied to the Masf BuildeVy excr)»t 
Timber, as in the last System. With sonu trilling exceptions, 
still 12 per (!eut Commission. 

More details. 

A 2d. Surveyor is appointed, the receipts for disbursements, 
were to be signed by the latter. 

Tools were again allowed. 

Supplies of Articles nearly as the last system. 

4th System, 14th Mar/, 1822. 

Part of the former Salary and Establishment given bark ; uV. 
670 Kupees per month. Thatof 1.W Rupees ditto for Assistant 
to the Master Attendant withheld. 

10 per Cent Commission again reverted to. 

Tools were withheld. 

Supplies of Articles as before. 

5th System, — November, 1826. 

Sa^'^ry, E.^taMishment and Commission consolidated into 20 per 
Cent Commission. 

Iron work to be supplied complete at 25 per Mi. 

Brass work. . . .Ditto. . at 80 per Md. 
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Lead work. » • .Ditto. . at 20 per Md. 

Master Builder to Indent for all Articles that are in die H. G.*s 
Stores. To supply all other Articles at the Market Price of the day, 
the Master Builder was relieved from all responsibility wliich was 
to be bom solely by the Surveyors, and the signing of Receipts was 
left unprovided for. Upon a Subsequent Correspondence, the De- 
puty Surveyor was in January, ordered to sign the Daily 
Receipts. 


Westimonml0, 


To Mr. James Kyd. 

Public Department. 

Sir, 

The Commander of the Honorable Company’s Ship 
Earl of Spencer, having submitted to His Excellency 
the Most Noble the Governor General in Council, a 
(!opy of the Letter addressed to him at Sea, on the 23d 
of October last, by his passengers, in consequence of 
the vcM’y sickly state of the Oew of the Earl of Spen- 
cer, I am directed by his Excellency in Council to ex* 
press to you the particular approbation of the (governor 
General in Council, of your conduct on the occasion. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) C. R. CROMMELIN. 

Fort William, ^ 2)677;. 

The Isl April, 1801. S 


We the undersigned having met and inspected a 
Plan proposed by Mr. J. Kyd for laying Chain Moor- 
ings oir the Town of Calcutta, are of opinion that the 

c 
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Plan proposed by him is far preferable to the one^ 
vrhich we before approved of, for the Moorings. 

Mr. Kyd’s present plan for laying the Moorings be- 
ing more secure for Ships, less diihciili to be laid, easi- 
er to be weighed if required, and less expensive. 

(Signed) C. THORNHILL. 

„ J. SHORE. 

„ H. CHliRCHlLL. 

„ M. SMITH. 

„ E. BARTl.ET. Pilot. 

„ JOSEPH WELDON, ditto. 

„ J. WADE. ditto. 

Calcutta, > 

\%lh October, 1806. y 


To Messhs. j. aed It. Kvns. 

Master Builders, 

Sirs, 

I am directed by the Marine Board to li)rward to 
yon, the annexed Extract from a Letter iioin the Act- 
ing Secretary to Govorninent in the Military Depart- 
ment, conveying His Excellency in Council’s appro- 
bation and applause, of your meritorious conduct and 
exertions, in j)reparing the Ships employed as trans- 
ports for the pre.senl Expedition. 

I am, 8ic. 

(Signed) ROBERT SCOTT. 

Secretary Marine Board. 

Fort WjLLi AM, 1 
The Sth April, 1811. ^ 
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Ertrnct from a LFTTEit from the Acting Secretory to 
Government in the Military Department^ address* 
cd to the President, and Members of the Marine 
Board, under dale the 2d of April, 1811. 

The Mafster Attendant havini^ represented to Govern- 
ment, that the public Service is hia[hly indebted to 
the Honorable Company’s Master Builder, for his Zeal, 
Ability, and Exertion in preparing and equiping the 
Ships employed as transports for the present Expedi- 
tion, I am directed by His Excellency the Vice Presi- 
dent in Cotincil to desire that von will coininunicate 

«/ 

to Mr. Kyd, the approbation and u])planse which his 
meritorious conduct, and exertions have obtained from 
Govennnent. 

r 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) ROBT. SCOTT. 

Secy. Marine Board. 


, To Messrs. J. Axd R. Kyds, 

Master Builders. 

Gextle.ve\, 

The Marine Board hiul much satisfaction in receiv- 
ing from the Master Attendant, a model for the im- 
provement suggestetl in your Letter to that Officer, in 
the mode of strapping (iuns for Moorings, accompanied 
by one of the mode hitherto in use, with a view to con- 
trast the advantages of the former, with the latter me- 
thod ; and I have their orders to inform you, that the 
Board conceive the improvement to be judicious, and 
authorize its adoption ibr the future, especially as the 

G 2 



Master Attendant has stated, that it will be attended 
with no additional expense. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) D. INVERARITY. 
Secretary Murine Board. 

Fokt William, i 
The 2d July, 1817. \ 


His Majesty’s Ship, Clorinde. 

St. Helena Roads, 

Slit, May^lh, 1814. 

The voluntary and handsome manner, with which you 
came forward at St. Helena, to direct l! repairs of His 
Majesty’s Frigate the Semirumis, after that Ship had 
been run on board by the Vansittnrf (a Merchant Ship) 
and left in a sinking state, does yon honor, and I feel 
it to be a duty incumbent on me, as the Commander of 
the convoy, to convey to you iny best thanks, for your 
valuable, and acceptable services upon that occasion. 

Captain Richardson of the SemU amis, has made parJ*" 
ticular mention, of your indefatigable attention and exer- 
tions; and it is chiefly to be attributed to your skill 
and professional abilities (as a Ship Builder) that His 
Majesty’s Frigate is again in a condition ta proceed to 
Sea with the convoy. 

1 therefore beg to repeat to you, the very high sense 
I have of the service you have rendered His Majesty’s 
Ship, and this valuable convoy by giving it the addi- 
tional protection of a Frigate, during the voyage to 
England, and I shall do myself the honor to express my 
acknowledgements of your zeal, to the Lords Coramis- 
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sioners of the Admiralty, and to the Hoti’ble Court of 
East India Directors. 

I am, kc, 

(Signed.) THOS. BRIGGS, 

JAMES KYD, Esq. 

kc. kc. 

Passenger on Board the Gent. Kjfd, 

Admiralty Office, 

2d March, 1815. 

Sir, 

Captain Thomas Briggs of His Majesty’s Ship Levia^ 
than, having in his Letters of the 25th last month, re- 
presented to me, for the information of my Lord’s Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, the very meritorious, and 
indefatigable exertions made by you, not only in the 
exercise of your professional abilities as a Ship Builder, 
but by persomilly working yourself, in repairing the 
damages sustained by His Majesty's Ship Semiramis, 
in consequence of her being run on board by the Van- 
fittart Indianian, in May last off St. Helena, I have 
it in command from my Lords, to express to you their 
thanks for your conduct upon the occasion above men- 
tioned ; and at the same time I am to request that you 
will accept of a Piece of Plate, of the value of one hun- 
dred Guineas, from my Lords, on which will be inscrib- 
ed a suitable Testimony of their Lordships approba- 
tion, of your conduct, on the Instance in question. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. CROKER. 

Mr. JAMES KYD, 

Ship Builder of Bengal, 
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* Stk, 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company,- 
liave received a Letter from Captain Charles Richard- 
son, late Commander of His Ma.jesty’s Ship Seniiramis, 
stating that in his passage home last year, with the India 
Convoy, the Semiramis received so much damage to 
windward of St. Helena, that it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty she could be kept afloat, till the next day when 
she was towed into the Roads'; that you offered your 
professional Services to repair the damages; which you 
performed in so Masterly a manner, and with such cele- 
rity, that the Convoy was not delayed by the accident. 

In obedience to the Courts Command I have to ex- 
press the very high sense they enterlaii* of your merito- 
rious conduct, in the instance above adverted to: and 
to assure you, that the Court will feel very great satis- 
faction in communicating to the Bengal (Government, 
the favorable opinion they have of Services so truly va- 
luable, and important to the interest of the ('ompauy, 
and the Nation. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES ( OBB. 

Secrefarj/. 

JAMES KYD, Esq. 

IiIast India Housr, ^ 

The \3lh June, iHI.o. 


Extract of the Public Letter to Bengal, dated 
30/A June, 1815. 

4. We have recently received a Letter from Charles 
Richardson, Esq. late Commander of His Majesty’s 
Ship Semiramis representing the valuable services of 
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Mr. Jaiucs Ky<l, one of our Ship Buildere belonging lo 
your Pretiidency, in 6ui>enntending the Repairs of the 
Dumuges, sustained by that Ship, at St. Helena in 
June, lbi4, on the occasion of her being run down by 
the VansUtarti and also in personally assisting, in those 
lepairs, whereby the departure from St. Helena of the fleet 
of our Ships under the isemiramis's protection was 
materially expedited. — We enclose a Copy of Captain 
Richardson’s Letter n number in the Packet, and re> 
commend Mr. Kyd to your favorable notice, intertain* 
ing as w'e do, a high sense of his merits, particularly on 
the oci'usion to which we have alluded, when the zeal 
and ability dis])layed by him, in forwarding the sailing 
of our Ships, were so conducive loour Interests, and so 
honorable lo bis own ('havacter. 

Copy Para, for the next General Letter to Bengal. 

Wc have already informed you, that we had granted, 
Mr. James Kyd ])c’nuission to rcturti to his prolessionul 
duties at your Presidency. — This Gentleman embarks 
'on the Ship and we take this opportunity of call- 

ing your particular attention to Para. 4 of our Letter to 
you in this Department of the 4th June 181.'), strongly 
recommending for tlie reasons therein stated, Mr. Kyd 
to your favorable notice. 


St. Helena. AptU, 1826, 
T o J.4HIES Kyd, Esq. 

Mi Dear Sir, 

1 cannot allow myself to proceed further on my i)asf 
sage to England wiihojit fulfiling that, which in the 
(’idituiry course of things, 1 ought to have done pre- 
viously to my dcpaiTure from India; it is never too 



lute however to do an act of Justice, and I now avail 
myself of the opportunity of performing one, to which 
you have an undeniable claim. — 1 was aware you might 
think me insensible to your worth, as a Public Servant 
of the Indian Government, when I quitted Bengal, with- 
out bearing testimony to the value of it ; and iheretbie, 
to avoid subjecting myself to such an imputation, I re- 
quested Mr. Branch Pilot Clarke to assure you, that 1 
should not fail addressing yoti from this place, and this 
is a pledge of the sincerity of that assurance. 

I cotild not have been for so many years, a Member of 
the Marine Board, and latterly in the capacity of its 
President, without having many opportu-uties of estimat- 
ing the value of your Services, as Mast< Builder to the 
Government, at Calcutta, and on the ground of my own 
knowledge, and experience, I can venture to a.S8ci t, that 
for public zeal, professional talant, and an anxiety to 
adbrd satisfaction, to your superiors in the department, 
you were inferior to no Officer in it ; and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of bearing my individual testimony 
to your worth. You are perfectly aware, that I was not 
at all times pleased with the manner in which things 
were conducted, but ray dissatisfaction arO'>e from my 
objections to the system, which obtained in the depart- 
ment, and not to the Officers attached to the Establish- 
ment ; that I should have been glad to have seen mat- 
ters put upon a different footing, I must acknowledge, 
butitisnot necessary for me to enter into so intricate 
and delicate a subject at this time, in order to point out 
the obstacles, which opposed themselves to the intro- 
duction, of a new order of things. 

1 shall be glad to hear, that some improvements have 
taken place in the Marine Department, with which I 
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'vaf! too long, and too intiinateljr associated, not to take 
a lively interest aboitt it. — It will equally gratify roe to 
learn, that you are likely to extricate yourself from your 
embarrasments, and with ray sincere wish, that a period 
of troubles may be succeeded by one of happier pros- 
pects. 

Believe me to be, 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your’s. 
(Signed) J. P. LARKINS. 


To Mf.ssrs, J. and R. Kvosy 

Master Builders. 

Gnf.tlfmfn^ 

1 Jim tlirccled to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the lOlh Instant, and in reply to inform you, 
that the Marine Board have every reason to be satisfied 
with the exertions made by you, to facilitate the outfit 
of the 'Pransports, and Gun Boats ; Services, which in 
spite of seriously o|)posing obstacles, were performed in 
a manner, highly creditable to your Establishment. 

I have the honour to be &c. 

(Signed) R. SAUNDERS. 

Secretary. 

Marine Board, ) 

'The 15lh of May, 1821. j 

To James Kyd, Esq. 

Master Builder. 

Sir, 

The Embarkation Committee, having brought to the 
notice of Government, the sense they entertain of the 
value of the services rendered by you, to them in aid of 

II 
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their duties, during the late War. 1 am directed to im 
form you, that the value and importance of- those, and 
•other services performed by you, during that period, are 
thoi'oiighly known to ‘Governniont, and to convey to 
you the npprobatioU of the Right Hon’ble the Vice 
President in Council, of the zeal, and attention paid 
by you, to the public Interests. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) tJHAS. B. REEN LAW. 

Secretary. 

JEmharkation Committee, 

Fort WuiMAM, 

The 10/A March, 1827. 

Extract of a Ef.tter from the Marine Board, to 
Government dated bth Juh/, 1826. 

We beg to transmit a sketch (the correctness ol 
which may be depended upon) of the advantages deriv- 
ed to the Master Builder, both by his Comtnission, of 
K) per Cent, and by his Salary for the last SO years, 
from the Public Works, entrusted to him, which ap- 
pear to US to be extremely small, and to be scarcely 
more than equivalent to the simple benefit, that has re- 
sulted from our having him as a Public Ofiioer, to con- 
sult with, on dilferent points, of a professional nature. 

It will be seen that the average annual receipts of 
ihc Master Builder, on accouni of commission, and 
Salary for the last twenty years, amount to Sa. Rs. 
22,400-J-2, or 1,866-10-11 per mensem.* The Pre- 

*10 Per Cent new work, S.i. Rs. 5,875 14 8J. 

10 Per (Vnt old work, 8,997 9 Sj. 

^Lveru^e Salary,. ........ 7,2«36 11 3* 

12)22,400 3 2 


I in u 
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mises are the Properly of Mr. Kyd, but we feel surey 
dial they could not be rented ut a kss rate than Sa. Rs. 
1,500 per meneciu, and the Kstublishinent, European, 
and Native muat be proptn-tionatcly large. It is true, 
diat these Premises, and this Establishment, are also 
occupied with {H'ivate Works, but they are specially 
devoted to those of the Goveminent, and considered to 
be always at tlieir command, and indeed through the 
Public Spirit of Mr. Kyd, they are to all intents and 
purposes, as available to .the Public Service, on all occa- 
tiuns, as if they wpre tlte actual property of the Compa- 
ny. Small however has been the remuneration of the 
Master Builder, during the last twenty years. 
It is evident that even if tire New Works were 
continued to Mr. Kyd, there is little- prospect of future 
years ever ' averaging the amount of tlte past, but by 
depriving Mr. Kyd of the new works, and throwing 
them open to Competition, a nteasure by which the 
Govcrnincnt ensure their being executed at the most 
moderate tcrmi^, his remuneration will be reduced 
one third, as regards his percentage. — To. make up for 
this as Well as from a principle of conmon eqmUf, we 
tyoommend the abolition of the Salary, and Establish- 
ment, and the substitutiou.of a percentage of 20 instead 
of 10 per Cent. 

Nor can we close tliin address, without bearing Tes- 
timony to. the unwearied Devotion to the Public Ser- 
vice of Mr. Kyd, during the whole period of our Oificial 
acquaintance, with, him ; Mr. Kyd has been employed 
under Government during the course of the last Twen- 
ty-five years. — Twenty of which have been passed by 
him in the capacity Master Builder, and five of that 
time of Assistant, in the same Office, and when we ad- 
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vert to his length of Senice, and the ample Testimonials, 
of approbation, which he has received from the Court 
of Directors, the Supreme Government, and this Board, 
and to the notoriety of the little advantage, that he has 
derived from the Government works ; we trust that we 
shall not be considered as exceeding what is reasonable, 
if we venture to recommend besi<les the augmentation 
of percentage as above suggested, that Mr. Kyd may as 
a special Indulgence (to be considered exclusively per- 
sonal to himself) be allowed to draw the allowance of 
S50 lls. per mensem, under the new arrangements. 


Report of the special Telegraphic Committee^ ap< 
pointed to Survey and Report., upon the Steam 
Engine^ and Boring Machinery, Erected in the 
Jrsenal of Fort William, bj/ Mr. Ki/d. 

The Committee, having met on the 12th January, 
1824, according to appointment, proceeded to examine 
the Machinery Erected by Mr. Kyd, and have the ho- 
nor to report, for the inlbrmation of the Military Board, 
that the manner, in which theSteam Engine, and Boring 
apparatus is Erected, appears very satisfactory, and in 
every respect highly Creditable to Mr. Kyd. 

The Engine being started, teas found to work well. 

The situation, in which the Engine has been fixed, 
being necessarily in many respects different from what 
hud been intended, us shewn by the Length of the 
Steam-pipes, &c. as received from Europe, led to consi- 
derable practical difliculties, which have been very in- 
geniously overcome by Mr. Kyd, who appears to have 
effected the whole arrangement in a very complete, and 
Masterly manner. 
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All the masonry, and wood work, &c. which it has 
been necessary for Mr. Kyd to make, appears of the 
best quality. 

The accompanying paper delivered by Mr. Kyd to 
the Couunittee, fully details the peculiar nature of the 
diihculties, which it appears he has had to encounter. 

Annexed is a List of the nature, and quantity of work 
executed by Mr Kyd, beyond the original Estimate, 
the expense of which, the Committee are of opinion 
could not previously have been calculated upon. 

The Committee in concluding their Report, feel 
themselves called upon to state, that many pai'ts of the 
original Machinery, more particularly the Mill work, 
and beds of the Boring apparatus, appear of inferior con* 
structionj and ZL'orkmnnship ; and should any defect 
arise in the Boring, atid turning of the Guns, that it 
probably will be attributable to the imperfection of this 
Part of the Machinery. 

It is to be understood, that the Committee have 
merely inspected the Engine, and itsMachinery at work 
without any blocks of Guns being attached to it. 

(Signed) 1’. WOOD, Lieut. -Col. President. 

„ T. BLACKER, Colonel. 

„ SAML. PARLBY, Capl. Model Master. 

,, G. HUTCHINSON, Capt. Engineers. 

„ W. W. FORBES, Lieut. Engineers. 

I2th January, 1824. 

23d December, 1830. 

To James Kyd, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, 

I cannot quit India, perhaps for ever, without con- 
veying to you my sincere wishes for your prosperity 
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and welfarcj satisfied as T am by many years personal 
acquaintance with you, of your just title to esteem ami 
regard in private life: I am not less sensible of your 
public claims, and services, many of these have been 
noticed with high approbation, on the records of Go- 
vernment, others are of a nature to which my I'estimo- 
ny would be of no value ; But 1 have ])ersonally ex- 
perienced your disposition to giv*; yimr lime, and ta- 
lents, towards the promotion of objects of public advan- 
tage, without the expectation or desire of any return, 
and I trust that your zealous and unremitting Exertions 
will lead to more favorable results, than heretofore, 
and that success, and prosperity may attend you. 

I visited the yesterday, an*' was much 

pleased with all I saw on board. 

1 remain. 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your’s. 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY. 

Extract of a LF.TTF.n^from Mr. PACKENIlAMy, 
Private Secrelarj/ to the Governor General, dated 
18/ A January, ISiJiJ. 

His Lordship desires me to add,,tluit in addressing the 
Letter to him, there was no violation of the forms of 
Office, but he did not see in your case ai;y grounds for 
departing from the rules, which had beem laid down for 
conducting public business, duritig his absence from the 
Presidency. He desires to add his Testimony to your 
great merits, as a servant of the Government, to as-sure 
you that no oll’once or dissatisfaction will be felt at your 
appealing regularly to the Court of Directors, lutd to. 
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say, that it will afford him much satisfaction, at all times 
to hear of } our welfare. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully. 
(Signed.) THOS. PACKENHAM. 

To J. Kyd, Esq. 

Correspondence, 

( Continued.) 

To J. Kyd, Esq. 

Nasltr Builder. 

SlRf 

I am directed by the Marine Board, to achnowledge 
the receipt of your Letter, under date 20lh October 
last, with its Enclosure, and to forward for your in- 
formation, the accompanying Copy of a correspondence 
with Government as per Margin. * 

I2. You will perceive, that Government have deemed 
it proper to direct the Orders already given, for the re- 
pairs of Government Vessels, being put to open Com- 
petition, to be curried into Execution, reserving to you a 
preference, in the event of your 'lender happening to 
be equal, to the lowest 'Penders of other Individuals. 

3. The Board would gladly have recommended an 
extension of this preference, only, that it would in effect 
nullify the object, in inviting Tenders. Under these 
circumstances therefore, they trust that you will make a 

* Board's Letter to Govemmeut, dated 25th October. 

Letter of Mr. Oflg. Sec. Bmhby, dated 22d Noveiubfr. 

Uoani's Letter to Government,. . • • . . dated 29tli November. 

Mr, Stcretary JtushOy'a Letter, dated 14tli December. 
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Tendt'r, by offoring the rale of Commission, which you 
would agree to charge on tin rates herewith sent, sub- 
ject to the annexed Regulations for the due execution, 
Sic. of the w'ork. 

4, As these Regulations dilTer little, from those un- 
der which you have so long executed the Repairs, no 
remarks appear to be necessary on them ; Advertise- 
ments for Tenders will ap[)car in a few days. 

5. Concarring as the Board fully do, in the Senti- 
ments contained in the 3d Para, of Mr. Officiating 
Secretary Bushbffs Letter of the ()th Instant, they 
will very readily report their opinion, as to the Remu- 
neration, to w'hich tlu'y consider you to be entitled, 
when they have made the necessary e- :[uiries on the 
subject. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary. 

Font William, 

Marine Board Office., 

The lG//i December, 1831. 


The Honorable, 

Sm C. T. MetcalfF; Bf. 

Vice President in Council. 

Hoii'in.n Sin, 

We have the honor to submit, at the request of Mr. 
Kyd, the accompanying original address to the Honora- 
•ble the Vice President in Council, under date 19th In- 





Stant, preferring his claim to execute the Government 
Repairs, and soliciting that a special Committee may be 
appointed to settle the System in such a manner, as shall 
put the prices to be charged beyond siispicion. 

2. The late Finance Committee did, as urged by Mr. 
Kyd, in their Report, dated iSth August, 1829, state 
that under all the circumstances of the ease, they con- 
sider it best for Government to avail themselves of the 
benefit of his Services. In their report however of the 
2d January, ISJO, consequent on instructions to recon- 
sider the question of the Olficc of Surveyor, which in- 
volved that of the Repairs; they say “Mr. Kyd * should 
“have no preference if not willing to work on as inodc- 
“rate Terms as others, giving equally goo<l work.” 
And again, “ we + entirely Concur in the opinion, that. 

the System of opi'u contract shoulil be extendeil us 
“ far as ])ossiljle ; and consider it to be highly desira- 
“ ble, that all charges of Mr. Kyd, or olln'r Builders to 
“whom Government may assign the annual Repairs of 

its V'essels, should be regulated according to a fixed 
“ Rate, Irecpiently revised.” 

3. The Governor General in Council, in the Resolu- 
tion of Government, dated 2kh August, IS.'JO, atlverting 
to the question of Repairs, though fully concurring in the 
testimony born by the Finance Committ(*c to tin* Cha- 
racter of the work executwl by Mr. Kyd, “ which is 

universally alUiwed to be of a very su'|)erior quality,” 
observes “but notwithstanding all these circum- 
“ stances in favor of the existing System, His Lordship 


* 17 Para. 
1 18 Para. 



f'o'mcil is not quite satisfied that the Gnveniment 
“ woik might not be procured to be executed cheaper, 

iiK’ieeKpetially at times, when the sivcral building Es- 
“ tiiblishments have difficulty in procuiing work enough 
‘•to give them constant employment.” — (hi these 
giounds it renutins to be determined, “ whether the Go- 
“ vernment work in the way of Repairs should not be 
“laid open to annual ('louipetition.” 'I’ln* subject was 
stated to be still open for consideration, and in the 9ih 
Para, of ^fr. Srrrc/an/ Prmrp'n LcUcr, under dale 
2f)th August, ISjO, we were directed to consider, and re- 
port us to the possibility of executing Repairs, &c. by 
annual Tender, with a view to a reduction ol‘ the rates 
of charge. 

4. Our report on this mailer was comprized in the 
(Isl) first Para, of our Letter, No. 413, dated 29th 
November Iasi, t lie substance of which was as Ibllows, 
that, being convinced of the skill and jirolls'ional abi- 
lities of IVli. Kyil, as well as assured of the sujierior 
execution of his works, and the convenient situation 
of his Premises, it we were only quite sati'.lied of the 
inoderaiion of his charges, we should not be disposed 
to recommeml any rell'rcnce to (ompetition.— Having, 
however some iloubt in respect to the vales of Charge 
being as moderate as they ought to be, and adverting 
to the ditliciilty of ascertaining the tael, we considered, 
if it was only to settle that Point, that the Repairs 
should be put up to open (^unpctitioti— Government 
concurred in this view, and it was ordered to be adopted 
in Mr. Officiating Sterdarj/ BuMj/'s Letter of the 
8th March last. 
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5. It must be for Government to say, wbetbcr Mr. 
Kyd has now shewn any snfliicient ground, for annul- 
ling the intended reception of Tenders, by open Com- 
petition. Tlmt Mr. Kyd has a strong chiiin on the Con- 
sideration of Government, on the score of his long, and 
able Exertions in the public Service, as well usfroin'the 
length of Time, during which the Proprietors of the 
Establishment at Kidderpore have been emjdoyed (un- 
der the designation of Master Builder) to build Go- 
vernment Vessels ami execute the necessary Repairs, us 
from the Circumstance under which the appointment 
was originally made, and sui)sc(|ncntly confirmed by the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, whence he had no ground 
for believing, that such a Change as that now in con- 
templation would ever have been made, we think can- 
not udinit of a doubt ; but it is entirely another thing 
whether it extends to the right of executing the Re- 
pairs of Governnteni, or that there exists any thing in 
Mr. Kyd’s connection with (Joveriuueni, which pre- 
cludes their equitably effecting tiny alteration, that they 
may deem proper in the existing System. — As before 
stated, we know of no means so cci tain of securing a 
proper rate of charge, us that of opeuC’ompetition; and 
we are led to think this would be maintained, but we 
are far from wishing that in ellecting the change, re- 
gard should not be had to Mr. Kyd's general Claims, 
and we are of opinion, to mark those, either that a cer- 
tain degree of Preference, as to the future execution of 
the repairs should he shown him, or that some Remu- 
neration, such as the circumstances of the case may 
seem to rei|uire, should be afforded to him, in testimony 
alike of his merits, and long services, and in compensa- 
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tion in some manner, fur the loss which he mustinefifa* 
hly sustain. 

We have &c. 

(Signed) G. CHESTER. 

„ H. SARGENT. 

Fort William, \ 

Marine Boards > 

The 2bth October ^ 1831. J 

To THE Marine Board^ 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice President 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter, 
dated the5i5th of October, with its En iosurc,from Mr. 
Kyd, and in reply to request, that the Board will state 
what is really the interest of the Government, without 
reference to that individual, to continue having the re* 
pairs of (lovermncnt Vessels executed by the Master 
Builder, or to put the work up to general Competition; 
and in the event of its being decided, that the latter is 
best for the public Service, the Board will be pleased 
to explain in what way the preference alluded to, in the 
concluding part of their Letter under acknowledge- 
ment, can be shown to IMr. Kyd, or what Compensa- 
tion they think him j ustly entitled, in consequence of 
the change of system. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed.) G. A. BUSHBY. 

Ojjfg. Secy, to Govt, 

Council Chamber, } 

The 22d November, 1831. ) 
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To the Honorahlcy 

Sir C. T, Mrtcjifb, Bt. 

Vice President in Council, 

Hos'blb SiRf 

We have the Honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Officiating Secretary/ Bushbffis Letter^ under date 
32d Instant. 

2. There cannot be any doubt whatever, that with* 
out reference to Mr. Kyd, it is for the Interest of Go- 
vernment to put the repairs of their Vessels up to open 
Cuinpetitiun. On this Point we have never entertained 
or expressed any doubt. 

3. Touching the degree of preference to be given 
to Mr. Kyd, under a system of open Com|)ctition, or the 
Remtineraiion which should be granted to him, in tes- 
timony alike, of his merits, and long services, and in 
compentsaliuu in some manner, for the Loss he must 
su' tain, in the event of his being thence deprived of the 
repairs, we would observe that os regards the formc'r, 
any thing beyond the acceptance of his Tender, in pre- 
ference to another, at the same rate of Commission, both 
being the lowest rates tendered, would have the effect 
of invalidating the whole object, since it would prevent 
all future competition. 

We would give Mr. Kyd every preference which did 
not tend to defeat the object of throwing the repairs 
open to Competition, and it appears us, the above 
is the only advantage, that we could give him, which 
would not have that effect. 

4 But to enable this preference to be accorded to 
him, it is necessary that he should tender. This he has 
hitherto abstained from doing, and we think it would be 
proper that he should be apprized, that unless he docs 
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tender, it would be out of the power of Govemn'.cnt to 
continue the works to him, under any circumstances. 

5. VVe are just on the point of submitting to parties 
inclined to tender, a revised scale of rates of Charge, 
each of those* who have tendered, having more or less 
objected to the rates pre[)ared by the tjurveyor. la 
consequence of this, we rc*([uesled that each would re- 
turn to us, the 'rabies corrected, with the rates which 
they WOUI 4 propose, and we have caused fresh Tables 
to bo prepared, retaining the rates not objected to, and 
altering the others, with relcrence to those proposed. 

G. These revised statements are nearly prepared, and 
we wotdd solicit the sanction of Uoverninent, to our 
forwarding a set of them to Mr. Kyd, 'itli intimation 
that unless he tenders, the governmen! will be unable 
to continue the Work to him. 

7. Bein^ desirous of receiving the sanction of Go- 
vernment to this proposition, we have not delayed its 
submission, until we can enter upon the extent oi Com- 
{lensution, to which we think Mr. Kyd justly entitled, in 
tin; event of the Execution of the repairs being remov- 
ed from him, by the change of system. We sliall sub- 
iiiil a sfjuirute report on this head us soon as we havQ 
made the empiiries necessary, to enable us to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion upon the subject. 

We have &c, 

(Signed) G. CHI^STER. 

“ H. SARGEN T. 

Font Winr.iAM, 

Marine Boardy 
The mh Nov. 1831. 

* The llnwrali Duck Cuinpany. Mr. Oco, Reeves^ late Deputy 
Surveyor auil Messrs. Muatgowery and Cu. 
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To TBE Maribe Board, 

Gkstlkbeb, 

1 um directed by the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your reply 
dated the S9th ultimo, to my Letter of the S2d, and to 
state, that as the public Interests in your opinion vrill 
be best cousulicd,by putting the repairs of Government 
Vessles up to open Competition, Mr. Kyd’s, application 
to have the work continued to him, as Master Builder 
cannot be complied with. 

S. You will be pleased to communicate this deter* 
minaiion to Mr. Kyd, and to inform him, under wrluit 
circumstances, a prerereiicc w'ill be given to his Estiv* 
blishnient. 

3. You will at the same time inform him, that the 
Government entertains a high esteem for his Character 
and fully appreciating his professional merits, and ser- 
vices, would gladly have assented to his proposals, if it 
had been consistent with public duty to do so. 

1 have &c. 

(Signed) G. A. lUISHBY.* 

Ojf'. Secj/. to Govt, 

Coi’NCII, ClIAMRKR, > 

The tiih December f 1831. > 


To C. B. GREF.NEAH'f EsQ. 

Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the Kith ultimo, communicating the sentiments 
of Government, upon my Appeal for a continuation of 
the Government work, according to the principles 



which have governed my appointment as Muster 
Builder and in reply, have to express my deep regret 
that the Government should so unhesitatingly arrive at 
tlie determination they have adopted, without as 1 hum* 
bly submit, proceeding to an enquiry into those facts 
which wtnild have been elicited by a competent Com- 
mittee, and where argument, and illustration could be 
adduced, to strengthen the claims already urged, upon 
their notice. 

The force of those claims is not, 1 conceive, affected 
by the opinion of the Board from iheir acknowledged 
inability, to form any judgment, as to the propriety of 
the charges. 

Having already a Contract with Government, at 
rates estublislu'd by the Board, after many years expe- 
rience, and close investigation through the Surveyor, I 
could not with consistency submit tenders, without 
derogating from a system, which has been framed with 
a view to the utmost practicable economy, and mod- 
eration of charge, after affording a reasonable recom- 
))encc to myself. 

By uniting voluntarily with the Private Builders of 
the Port in preferring temlers, I should be necessarily 
placed upon a level with them, and thereby disclaim 
any merit for past scrvic(*s, or any title to the consider- 
ation of Government, other than that which private 
individuals possess. I have attempted, (however un- 
successfully) to establish higher claims upon Govern- 
ment, and to maintain the rights which belong to me 
exclusively as Master Builder. 

Being thus unfortunate in the result of my application 
• lo Goveniment, i trust that the Board will be pleased 
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to recoiutnendy and the Government to sanction) t)iat 
I sliall be allowed tbe option of executing tbe repairs 
at the. lowest Tender offered, as the only alternative 
now reserved to me, against the most ruinous conse* 
quences, until, with the permission of Government, 1 
transmit a humble Appeal to the Hon'ble The Court 
of Directors. As 1 have the honor to possess the 
flattering testimony of Government, I respectfully hope, 
that my present solicitation, will be favorably received 
and acquiesced in. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, &c. 

(Signed) J. KYD, 

Master Builder* 


Kiddeupouk, ) 
4/A January, 1832. j 


To James Kyd, Esq. 

Master Builder. 

Sin, 

Copy of yoiir Letter under date 4th Instant, haviujf 
been submitted for the consideration, and Orders of 
Government, I am directed by the Murine Board, to 
forward for your Information, the accompanying Copy 
of Mr, Ojfficiating Secretary Bushhy's Letter under 
yesterday's date. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant. 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary. 

Fort william, 

Marine Board Office. 

The 1th January, 1832- 
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To The Marine BoarD) 

G^NTtEMENf 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated t\ie 5th Instant, with its enclosure from 
Ma, Kyd, and in reply to inform you, that the Vice 
President in Council cannot sanction Mr. Kyd’s pro- 
posal, that without Tendering himself, for the repairs of 
Government Vessels, he be allowed the option of exe- 
cuting the work, on the lowest terms offered by other 
Individuals. Such an understanding would be tanta- 
mount to a prohibition of Tenders altogether. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) G V. BUSHBY. 

QJBS' Secy, to Clovt, 

CovxciL Chamber, > 

The 6lh January y 1832. ) 


To Janes JSTyo, Esq. 

S/R, 

With reference to the correspondence which has 
taken place relative to the Repairs of Government 
Vessels, I am directed by the Marine Board to inform 
you, that they have accepted of a tender from the 
Howrah Dock Company for tin execution thcreol^ from 
the 1st proximo, from wliich date the Officiating Master 
Attendant has been instructed to send all Vessels, Boats, 
&c. reqtiiring repair to tlm Dock Yard, of that Esta- 
blishment. 

2. Captain Collie has also been desired to receive 
from you all Boats, Buoys, and Stores of every descrip- 
^lion which may be in your charge, aiid to transfer them 
to the Howrali Dock Coinpanys Premises, furnishing 
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you wiih receipts for the same ; that for the Stores 
supplied for the Current Repairs to he separate from 
that for the Boats, &c. in order that on its transmission 
to this Office, it may be sent to the Nardl Store 
Keeper, with a view to yonr obtaining credit for.tbe 
same on the Books of his Office. I am further to life- 
quest that you will at the same time, os early as conre- 
nient, make a return indent of all unserviceable Stores 
requiring to be sold, in order to their being made over 
to the Naval Store Keeper, for that purpose. The 
Godown and Shed hire, amounting to Sa. Rs» 100 per 
mensem, is to cease from the 1st proximo. 

In making this communication to you, I am directed 
to express the regret of the Board, that any Citcum- 
Stanccs should have occurred, rendering it expedient tb 
adopt measures by which the connection between this 
Department and yourself, has been severed, nor can they 
allow this to take place, without bearing their amplest 
Testimony to the skill and ability, which have been 
exhibited by you, during the whole period of your 
Services, as well as to the Cordial Assistance which 
you have frequently afforded the Depmrtment, on Points 
not within the scope of duties, required by your 
situatitHi. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary, 

Font WlRLIAM, 

Marine Board Office , 

Thl^ih January f 1832. 
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To CttAniT-a B. GREEKtAtrf Esq. 

Secretary to the Marine Board. 

S/n, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter .of theilSth .instanty.and beg to ob.Hcrve, that trom 
the ab.sence of. the usual designation in all Letters to 
my address, from the Board, I nm led to suppose that 
I am virtually deprived of the Office ot Master Builder 
to the Hon’blc Company, to which I was appointed in 
1S05, and subsequently confirmed by the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors. My supposition is supported by the 
regret, the Board desire you to express “ that any cir- 
cumstances should have occurred, rendering it expedient 
to adopt measures, by which the coring ^on between the 
Board and myself, has been severed.’* 

The circumstance of the contract accepted by the 
Board, from the Howrah Dock Company, to repair 
the Government Vessels for a year, cannot, and does 
not, I submit, necessarily go to deprive me of my honor- 
able situation, or the appointment of Master Builder. 
The very fact of the Tender being for a short period, 
seems to indicate, that the proposed change i.? experi- 
mental, and consiquently of dubious result. If how- 
ever it be the Will of Government, that I stand dis- 
missed, I hope, they will be pleased to direct their 
orders on this point, to be communicated to me Offici- 
ally. It may not be too much to ask this, after n Sendee 
of 31 years, the nature -and quality of which, your 
■present Letter has so flatteringly characterized. 

The orders however contained in the 2d Para, of 
yohr Letter under acknowledgement, shall be duly 
complied with. I had uo dbVibt <hat the Howrah 



Dock Company iirould be th.e patties tp take my 
place. ->but I think They, as well os Obv^nment, will 
yet vejli'et the change. 

I have the honor to be, ' ■ 

Sir, &c. * 

(Signed) JAMES K YD. - 
Master BuUdtr. 


Kidderpore, 
ftith of January f 1832. 


To Jakes Kvd, Esq. 

Master Builder. 

S/n, . ■ 

With reference to your Letter dated the 24ih ultimo, 
1 am directed by (he Marine Boards to annex for your 
InforniatioUjCopy of a Letter dated the Slst ultimo, iront 
Mr. Ojjiviating Secretary Bushby relative to your 
designation as Master Builder. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Y'our ro^t obedient Servant, 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary. 

Fort William, \ 

Marine Board Ojfice, > 

The \0th February, 1832. ^ 

To The Maemke Board, 

Gertlemek, 

I am directed by tlie Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter, 
dated the 26th instant, forwarding a correqpoadenee 
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‘with'Mr.'Kyd, and in reply to state, that, His Honor 
in Council is not aware of the necessity of depriving 
that Gentleman of the designation of Master Builder f 
because of the temporary Contract, made with the 
Proprietors of the Howrah Dock, for the Repairs of 
Governmeiit Veatels. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. A. BUSHBY. 

Ojjig, Secy, to GovU 

CofiNCii. Chamber, } 

The 3hl January f 18^!^. S 


To CtiAntm B. GREP.irtAWf Es^. 

Secretary to the Marine Hoard. 

Stn, 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the 10th instant, annexing Copy of a com- 
munication from Government, in reply to my Letter 
of the 21th ultimo, conveying their decision, “ that I 
should not be deprived of my designation, of Master 
“ Builder^ because of the temporary contract made 
with the Howrah Dock Company, for the repairs of 
“ Governntent Vessels.” — Upon this intimation 1 trust, 
I may without impropriety submit my claim to the 
emoluments confirmed to the Office, by the Hon’ble 
The Court of Directors, which previous to the present 
change of System, were consolidated into a Commis- 
sion upon the work, in preference to a fixed salary 
arising, out of the Appointment. — I hope with reference 
to Mr, Secretary Lmhinglon’s Letter of the 20th 
July, 1820, the Board will feel themselves justified, 
ip recommending an amount of .remnneration, equi- 
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Taleut t)ie advantages of which l h%veheea depny^ 
and which was pi'eviously offered fi)r roy occeptancSt 
together with a reasonable compensation, for Dock- 
hire, &c. as suggested in the 5th para, of Boards 
Liett«r to Goverunient, under date the 25th October 
last. ♦ 

As bearing strongly on the merits of the case, I 
should wish to impress on the consideration of the 
Hon’ble The Vice President in Council, not only the 
direct and positive loss, which the utterly unexpected 
resolution of Government, to deprive me of the ordi- 
nary advantages of my OlRcc, entails on me, but that 
in jK^fect cotirtdence of the continuation of the Oflice, 
and its duties being vested in me daring my life, a 
conlidcnce winch the result of the very special inquiry, 
made into the details of the Oihee, by the late Finance 
Committee, further tended to uphold, I have since that 
result was known, carried into execution a further 
outlay with reference to the duties of the Office, which 
1 had long contemplated — 1 allude to the construction 
of a new Dock, on iny Premisses, which 1 was induced 
to build, in order that I might be able to enlarge the 
entrance to iny old Dock, so as to admit of the docking 
of the Hon’ble Company’s Steamer Enlerprizey for 

* Wlicn the Ilon’ble the CmirtafDlrprliws sanctionerl the reviV 
ed Rules, relative to the OiEce oH Matkr Btulder, they intimated 
that tliey should ha\e )treierred tlm grant of a lixed salary to that 
Officer. There is also in the opiiunii of the Oiivcnior General in 
Council, an obvious objwtiun to the principle of paying ibr any 

E iiblic work by a Commission, on the HTnoimt disbursed, it would 
e desireabie coiiseqoently, if practicable, on the present occasion 
of revision, to meet tlie sentiments of the Honorable Court^ on the 
above point, and 1 am directed to request, tliat you will state 
whether in your judgment tlie stun of 3,ti0b Rs. {ter roenstim, 
would be an adequate saiar} f^ Mr. Kyd, nutuid of (he Conuais* 
siou proposed by you, on Lis disbarsemeittak 



want of whicii, I had been deprived of the repairs of 
that Vessel. No argument can be necessary to shevr^ 
that in the present depressed state of commercial 
affairs, and particularly ae it affects Dock Establish- 
ments, to have ventured on an outlay of Capital, on 
such an undertaking, in the hope of remuneration 
from the ordinary business of a Builder, would have 
been the extreme of folly, and I shall have credit, when 
1 state unequivocally, that having the most perfect 
reliance on the permanence of my appointment, and 
feeling that I am bound to be prepared, to execute any 
work, which might be required of me — and my Dock 
not being sufficiently capacious at the Gates, to receive 
that Vessel, 1 ventured at a great sacrif ;e, to construct 
a new Dock, as above explained, in order to enable me 
to meet all the Government wants. 

It will readily be believed, that if 1 could have an- 
'ticipated such an event, as has taken place, 1 never 
would have subjected myself to such an Expence, as 
that which by the present act of Government, is ren- 
dered a ruinous one — and 1 respectfully submit, that 
in determining the amount of emolument, or remunera- 
tion which it may be equitable that 1 should retain, 
diat this expense incurred, solely with reference to my 
then existing Engagement with Government, should 
be taken into consideration. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
J. KYD. 

' Master Builder, 

'KlDDBltPORB, 2 

Hd of Februarjf, 1832. ) 
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To Ji.ME$ Kv»i Etq. 

MatUf Builder. 

StB, ‘ , 

WtA reforen^to yourLettw, daM ^ f 
lut, 1 am directed to forward for your ii^fonMidm til* 
dbcoApanying Copy of the Board’s l<eUer, dated the 
}0th) to the address of the Vice Prendent in Council!^ 
and also of Mr. Officiating Secretary Budiby’s Lettef 
dated the S7th oltimo in reply^ relative to a leraunera- 
don pn^osed to be granted you. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servanti 

(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW, 

Secretary. 

Fort William, 

Marine Board Officcy 
the 3d April f 1839. 


To The IIou'bls S/r, C. T, Metc a twEy Bt. 

Vice President in Council* 

IJon'bie SiBy 

We have the honor to acknowledge the Receipt of 
Mr. Officiating Secretary Bnshby’s Letter under date 
31st January last, and to submit for the Consideration 
and orders of Govemnumt, the accompanying Copy of a 
Letter ftom the Master Builder dated 92d Ultimo. 

9. We have already, in the concluding Paragi^h 
of our Letter under date 93th Octdiidr last, expressed 
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OUT opiaion, thatacertun degree oTEemimaration, each, 
as the circumstances of tbe Case may seem to require 
should be afforded to Mr. Kyd, in testimony of his merits 
and long services^ and as a compensation in some Mea- 
sure for the loss which he must inevitably sustain, from, 
the cessation of his connection with the Government, 
consequent on the change of System, in effecting the Re^ 
pairs of Government Vessels. 

3. In considering however the nature and degree of 
this Remuneration, we cannot go to the length advanced 
by Mr. Kyd. — It must be borne in mind, that by the 
operation of the orders of Government, he was not neces- 
sarily deprived of the Emoluments hitherto enjoyed by 
him, since he had the opportunity offord- i him in com- 
mon with others, of executing the Repairs, had he 
thought proper to tender for them, and even a certain 
degree of preference would have been given him over the 
others Tenders. M r. Kyd declined altogether making any 
Oder. It cannot then be said that he hes been wholly 
and absolutely dispossessed of the advantages he before 
had. His situation is not similar for instance to that of 
a Public Officer drawing a Salary, whose appointment 
may have been abolished>~Nor are the Cases in other 
rieqiects, as wc conceive, analogous to each other. 

4. We are however far from meaning to say, that, 
we do notebnsider Mr. Kyd entitled to great consider- 
ation, on the various Grounds wc have before urged, al- 
though his claims arc of a peculiar nature and not we 
think quite on a footing with those ofa public Officer de- 
prived of hU situation — ^such as they are, they are much 
strengthened by personal considerations, from time to 
Uuiffi admitted both by thcGovernmcut. and the Hou'ble 
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the Court orDireclor^asmaybe fully acien dn reference 
to the enclosures dfdur Letter, dated S’dtfi October last. 

5. Governraenit are aware t^at Mr. Kyd lias hitherto 
drawn from the let September, 1897, a persoiml allow> 
ance of Sicca Rupees two hundred, and fifty per 
mensem, and after fUlly considering the matter in all its 
bearings, we areofopinion, not only that this should Ite 
continued to hini, but that it may be fairly increased to 
Repairs SOO per mensem, to be granted to him, as a 
retiring allowance. The equity of the case would 
thus we think be fully met, and a gratifying mark 
of approbation would be conferred on a Gentleman 
with whom Government have hud long, and extensive 
dealings, and who, whatever right they had to change 
the system, under which he worked for them, could hiin« 
Self have been but ill prepared for tlie chitnge, while 
lie must necessarily have been a loser by thp alteration, 
and have found in it, whatever course he had pursued, a 
very considerable check, to the general prosperity of his 
business. 

We have the honor to be, 
Huit’ble Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) G. CHESTER. 

U. SARGENT* 

Fort Wilham, 

Marine Board, 

The loth March, 1832. 

To ran Marine Board, 

Gent LEM eR, 

I am directed by the Honorable Ttie Vice Ftpsident 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your JjBtXw, 

L 2 
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dnteci the 10th instant, submitting a Letter from Mr. 
Kyd ihe Master Builder ^ with your opinion, that a cer* 
tain degree of renitiperation j^qtild be afforded to him, 
in testimony of his merits, and long services, and as com* 
pensaiiuniur the loss, which be must sustain consequent 
on the change of system, which has been adopted for 
effw^ng the Repairs of Government Vessels, and sug* 
getting, that his personal allowance be increased from 
2^6 lo ’^ Rujjces per mensem. 

In reply 1 am instructed to state, that his Honor in 
Council, cannot grant the retiring allowance Suggestedi 
l|y yon. 'I'he Board are requested to ascertain from 
Mr. Kyd, whether he wishes the subject of his remune* 
ration, to be referred to the Hon'ble the Court of 
Directors. 

I,' 

T have the Ix-nor to be, &c. 

• (Signed) G. A BUSHBY, 

Offi dating Secretary to Government. 

CoUNCII/ CllAMBEH, > 

TheS7jhA/anh, 1 ^.^ 


END. 
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N. B, The IZlh para, of this Lsttbh is referred 
to, in a Note, at page 10, but as the whole of iV, is of 
importance, it is given here entire. 


TO HK EXCELLENCY, 

The Most Noble 

Fhascss Marquis on ffAsrinas, k. e. 

Governor General in Council, 

Mr Lord, 

1. We have now the honor to reply to the Letter of 
the Chief Secretary to Government, dated the 19th 
August, intimating, that there appears to the Governor 
General in Council, much reason to think that the whole 
System, on which the Building and Surveying Depart* 
ments are at present conducted, stands in need of a 
thorough revision, and reform, and directing us to take 
into our consideration, and submit, for the approval 
and sanction of Government, such Rules as may be 
best adapted, for the attainment of the objects essential 
to the due efficiency of the important Departments in 
question, and calculated to guard the interests of Gov- 
ernment, in a quarter demanding particular care. 

2. Having, in the first place, deemed it proper 
forward the above mentioned Letter to the Master At- 
tendant, desiring that he would submit his sentiments 
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on tbe suggested revision and reform in the SurveyorHs 
wxA Master Builder's Departments, the Master Attend- 
ant has accordingly addressed us a Letter, dated the 
14th September, copy of which, together with copies 
of it’s several enclosures, are herewith submitted to your 
Excellency in Council. 

3. Keeping in view the chief objects to be attained 
by this Revision, as pointed out by your Excellency in 
Council, viz. 

A more prompt, and efficient Survey of Vessels, re- 
ported to require repair. 

A strict inspection of Materials used in the repair 
and construction of Vessels, 

A more effectual control during tV • progress of the 
•work, and 

, A regular professional Survey aft 'r completion ; we 
proceed to submit herewith the result of our delibera- 
tions to your Excellency in Council. 

4. The duties of the present Siirveyor in the Marine 
Department are multifarious, and lie in places distant 
from each other, viz. at Calcutta, at Kiddorpore, and 
occasionally at Stations lower down the River. To be 
enabled to give the requisite attention to the works car- 
rying on at the Master Builder's Yard, at Kidderpore, 
it would be necessary that the Surveyor should con- 
stantly reside there, to see that no unnecessary delay 
takes place in the execution of works ordered, and that 
the materials used are invariably of unexceptionable 

, quality. But his attendance is also constantly requir- 
ed at Calcutta, besides occasional Services down the 
River, for the purpose of Surveying Ships, --Duties all 
of them, which we have felt it to be impracticable for 
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one Man, hmvpver active and laborioti9,'pro{>er1y to 
perform. It beinjr therefore our opinion, that addition* 
al aid U indispensably necessary to be alTorded to the 
Department of Survey, vre have proposed the enploy* 
meat of a Second Surveyor at a Salary of .500 Rs. pw 
mensem. It has appeared to us more conducive to the 
(pM>d of the Public Service, that vlte Second Surveyor 
should be independent of the First Surveyor, and that 
both Surveyors should be placed alike, under the or* 
ders, and control of the Master Attendant. 

5. Enclosure No. 1, contains the Rules and Rej^u* 
lations we have drawn up for the guidance of the OHi- 
cers holding the appointments of 1st Surveyor, and 2d 
Surveyor to the Hon’blc Company, in the Marine De- 
partment, and Assistants to the Master Attendant. 
From the attention of the present Surveyor b^ing so 
much devided, it has been found impracticable for him 
to afford such constant Superintendence of the works 
carrying on at the Muster Builder's Yard, which is a 
matter of great importance. We propose by clause 4 
of the Rules and Regulations, of the Surveyor’s depart- 
ment, that the 2il Surveyor shall reside permanently at 
Kidderpore, by which means he will be able strictly to 
examine all the materials used in the Works, and to see 
that they be of unexceptionable quality— he is also con- 
stituted a check over the Workmen, employed in the 
Master Builder’s Yards and w’ill be on the spot to 
expedite the execution of all orders, 'which may be 
given for the Repairs of Vessels, Boats, &c. And fjr the 
original construction of Works of every description. 
He will also furnish to the Master Attendant, to be by 
him transmitted to the Board, a Wecftly Report of all 
that is going on in that branch of the department com- 
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fltltiied to fais charge, nvhence it will be seen if any 
unnecessary delay in the execution of Works has tukett 
place, both Surveyors b^ng required* by Article 5, to 
•bey, without reference, all orders given to them by the 
Master Attendant. The Sd Surveyor, in the absence or 
sickness of the 1st Surveyor, will lx* liable to be called 
upon to perform the duties attached to that situatioq, 
M will the Ist Surveyor, in like manner, during the ab* 
senoe or sickness of the 3d Surveyor. 

6. Article 6ib, provides mom eifectually than here* 
Sofbre, for the efficient Survey of Vessels, &c. requiring 
Repairs. We attach considerable importance to the 
Master of such Vessel being present at the Survey, to 
point out to the Surveyor’s the dp''''Cts he may have 
observed in her, and her general ate and condition, 
with which he must be better acquainted, than any 
other person, and we ascribe the defectiveness of some 
former Surveys, to the disregard paid by the Surveying 
Officers, to the opinion given by the Master of il^ Yes* 
sel. 

7 . The reports prescribed by Article lOth to be 
furnished weekly by the 1st and ?d Surveyors, regard- 
ing the progress of all Works conducted under their 
supe intendence, respectively, and of all Surveys held 
by them, will, it is conceived, sufficiently provide for 
the due control of those objects, and the certificates 
required to be furnished by Articles I5th and 16th, 
after the execution of the Work, and the examination of 
the bills shall be completed, appear to us to promise as 
much efficiency as is attainable. In the Survey of all 
Works after their completion, we have thought it pro- 
per, by Article ^th, to associate both the Surveyors, 
with an Officer of the Master Attendant’s Department, 
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^ho are all Tequired to attMt tht form aif eariificat# 
laid down for that pqrpoBt. 

8. Articles 10th and lith will he more fally advert* 
ed to, when we come to treat of the retisloh of ^0 
Master Builder* s Department; The certificate reqtnnd 
hy Article 10th to be aiS&ed hy the Surveyor, ahd tmi 
of the Assistants to the Master Attendant^ to tholn* 
dents, and the countersignature thereto, of the latter 
Officer, sufficiently provides against any 'Wdrk to tli^ 
amount'mentioned being undertaken, exciting it be of 
immediate necessity. 

Having thus gone thro* an investigation of the Rules 
and Regulations, for the guidance of the Officere holding 
the appointments of the 1st and 3d Surveyor, we proceed 
to treat of the Department of the Master Builder. 

10. On this head, we must premise, by stating, that 
the Master Builder, has expressed to us his dissatisfac* 
tion at the existing system for conducting the duties Of 
his Office, which commenced its operation on the Ist 
May, 1816, chiefly on the ground of the inadequacy of 
the remuneration aflbrded to hin), and his desire that 
the system which prevailed previously to 1st May, 
1816, should be reverted to. 

11. This isin our opinion, quite inadmiasable, at the 
same time, we think, in justice to the Master Builder, 
that some modification of the present System is called 
for. Our address to Government, under date the 3^d 
August 1815, contains our reasons at large, for recom- 
mending the change which was subsequently adopted, 
and has since been followed. The remuneration to ifie 
Master Builder ^vesiovA to 1st May. 181(1; cousUted. 
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' 1st or an Establishment amounting with Grouhj 
and Godown Rent, to Sa. Rs. 890 per Mensem. 

2d Of a Commission at tl»e rate of 10 per Cent, on 
that part of the Actual Disbursements made by him for 
work executed, on which his labour Mid skill in Super- 
intending the same should be bestowed. Tools out of 
theComimny's Stores being supplied to him for his use. 
By the present mode, the remuneration granted to the 
Master Builder is limited to a Commission on those 
Disbursements, at the rate of 19 per Cent, which in- 
cludes a consideration for all purposes. 

12. The usual charge made by Ship Builders in 
this City for conducting the Repairs of Ships and 
Vessels, is, we understand, 20 per Cent. < t'this, 10 per 
Cent, is supposed to cover the cliarges for Establish- 
ment and Workmanship, and 10 per Cent, to remain 
clear proRt to the Builder. Our Letter of 23d August 
1815, above referred to, shews, that Mr. Matliew Smiili, 
a^iip Wright, was willing- to undertake to perform 
the Company’s Business, on being allowed a Commis- 
sion of 12 per Cent. In acceding to this arrangement, 
he was swayed, probably, more by the distinction of 
becoming Master Builder y to the Company, and tlie 
certainly of being retained on their constant employ, 
than by the fair rcmuneration for his charges and la- 
bour, which such a jier Centage would alford him. 
Messrs. Kyd on the other hand, under an impression, 
it may be supposed, that if they refused to work on 
terms equally low, as those which another had agreed to 
do, and which we were directed by Government to ofler 
them, they would run the risk of losing the Compa- 
ny’s Business, did, in the words of their acquiescence, 
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vliich we quote below, imply some degree qf uncecKain* 
ty, as to the result being favorable to them. 

An anxious wish to meet the views of Govwnment 
in every respect, is a sufficient inducement for us to 
endeavour to perform the Hon’ble Company’s busH 
nes<, agreeably to the plan submitted to us, and we 
therefore beg, with the utmost deference and respect, 
<< to state, that we shall use every exertion in our pow<« 
“ er to conduct the Hon’ble Company’s Work as pro- 
“ posed therein, and in the event of its being out of our 
« power to perform it on such terms, without injury 
to us, we shall deem it our duty to solicit the ati^* 
tion of the Board, to such parts of the arrangement as 
** may appear, on trial to be impracticable.” 

13. We submit the copy of a Letter, dated Sd Au- 
gust 1819, received from the Master Builder y with 
copies of two statements which accompanied it, intend- 
ed to show the losses sustained by him, in three Yeats 
of the New System, when" he was paid solely by com- 
mission, at the rate of 13 per Cent on his disbursements, 
contrasted with the three preceding Years of the Old 
System, when he was paid by a commission of 10 per 
Cent, on similar disbursements, and by allowances. 
Establishment, and Extras. Those statements were 
sent to the Naval Store Keeper, for comparison with 
his Books. The comparison was accordingly submitted 
by us to him, but it appearing that more work had been 
performed by the Master Builder during the then Cur- 
rent Year 1819*90, whence he would derive a higher 
Amount of Commission, than in the three preceding 
years, the Naval Store Keeper was directed to carry on 
the comparison to the close of that year. A copy of the 
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correspondence, as noted at the foot of the page* is here- 
with transmitted, for the inforinaliou of your Excellency 
in Council. 

14. The result of the Comparison is as follows : 

FORMER SYSTEM, FOUR YEARS. 

The Master Builder* s Allowances and 
Elstablishinent, at Sa. Rs. 8S0 per JVlonth 
for the years 181S-13, 1813-14, 1814-15 
and 1815-16, the last of that System .... 39,360 0 0 

The Amount of Extras allowed to the 
Master Builder daring the same period, 
as per Naval Store Keepers’ Statement, 
dated the 16th November 1819 13,314 3 8 



Sa. Rupees 51,674 2 8 


PRESEKT SYSTEM 4 YEARS. 

Amount of Com mission drawn by the 

Master Builder on his disbursements at 

10 per Cent. 


1812-13. 

24,545 8 6 

1813-U. 

14,264 11 10 

1811-15. 

16,313 14 3 

1815-16. 



63,455 3 11 


1,15,129 6 7 


* Letter to Naval Stone Keeper dated tlie llth August 1819. 
Ditto from ditto tlie 16ta November, with En^suies. 
Ditto to ditto dated the I7tb ditto. 

Ditlo from ditto dated the 12th January 1829. 

Ditto to ditto dated the 14th June, ditto. 

Ditto iiom ditto dated the25th July, ditto with Knclosurea 
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Amount of Commission pud to ibe 
Master Builder at the rate of IS per 
Cent, during the undermentioned years. 


1816- 17 18,757 9 11* 

1817- 18 6,667 11 S+ 

1818- 19 9,455 9 9^ 

1819- SO 98,088 11 0^ 


61,999 9 11 

The Amount of Extras 
Boat hire, allowed the 
Master Builder during 
the above period 566 5 1 

69,995 15 0 


Sa. Rupees 59,853 7 7 
Whence it appears, that the Master Builder has re- 
ceived during the last four years, under the present Sys- 
tem, a sum short by Sa. Rs. 59833 7 7 of what he would 
have drawn, had he continued to act under the former 
System — The Master Builder errs, in stating, as he has 
done, that the compensation settled by the New System, 
was on the principle, that 9 per Cent, on the amount of 
his disbursements, would be equivalent to the Commis* 

* In the year 181C-17, in addition to the necessary repairs to 
the Filut iSclifluners, Row Boats, &c. the Surveying ships Near- 
thus and Miniovrere repaired, and 16 Row Boats built 
t In J817-18, the work done was couiined to the repairs of 
Pilot Scliooiiers, R(;w Boats, &c. 

j lu 1818-18, in addition to the necessary repairs done to the 
Pilot Schmners, Row Boats, &c. seven 1 ransport Ships weto 
fitted out for the conveyiwce of Troops. 

4 In 1819-90, in addition to the necessary repairs, to the Pilot 
Schooners, Row Boats, &c., the Torch and Planet^ light Vessels 
were rehtted,2Sets of Calcutta Cham Moorings, and One Set of 
Kedgeree Moorings were made, and two New Pilot SchMhcm 
and eight New Row Boats were built 
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flion, and Allcmnncn which he drew urder t1« Old 
System, — at the same time, it ap))eurs, tluit in those 
years, wlwii a great deal oi' New and C'l.stly Work is 
(lone, a Commission drawn by the Master Builder at 
tlie rate of IS |K:r Cent, on his dii)bureieii.ents, may 
amount, as it did in tlie year 1819>S0, to ^8,( 88 11 0, 
a sum exceeding what a Commission at 10 per Cent, 
with a Halary, Establishment, and Tools, would, in or- 
dinary years, yield him, as is shewn below* 

15. With regard to the ngreement to be entered into 
with the Master liuHdery what we hu\o now die honor 
to propose No. !s2, ditlers trom the existing Agreciueiii in 
the following respects. 

JirsL It proposes by Articles 1 i d-SJ to remunerate 
liim by a Cuinmission of 10 per Cent, upon his du- 
bursements ; By a Salary and Establislimeiit at the rale 
of 070 Rupees per Month (Short by 150 lliijices jier 
Month, of what he drew previously to the existing 
agreements,, that sum being his oUowuncc ol' Assistant to 

* In 1813-14 Commisoion drawn hjr 
tiw Mashr BuUdrr ut lU per 

Cent 8a. Hs. 14^204 11 10 

Salary, Bslabtishincnt, and Extras 
for 4 years 8a. Ks. 51, (>74 2 8, 

{see para. 14 of this utlda'S-s} average 

eflyoar 12,918 8 8 

27,183 4 G 

In 1814-1.'> Comnussinn drawn by 
the Master Builder at 10 per Cent. 16,313 14 3 
Salary Estahlishincnt, and Extras 

average of 1 vear 12,918 8 8 

29,232 6 11 

III 1815-lC Commission drown by 
tlie Master Builder at 10 per 

Cent Sa. Ks. 8,131 1 4 

Salary , KHtabiiahment, and Extras 
average of One year. .... . ...... 12,918 8 8 

21,049 10 0 
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tlie Master Attendant not now intended lo be Vevived) 
and b v tiirnishiitg him with Tools, accoitlio^ to the tor* 
mer System, instead of allowing him to draw a Comiuis* 
sioa at tbe rate of 12 per Cent, on his disbursements, 
which now constitutes the whole emolument he derives 
from the Company. 

It has been shewn in para. ' 14 of this address, that, 
in the year 1817>18, when the Master Builder's work 
Wiis conliiied to the repairs of Pilot Schooners, Row 
Boats, &c. the remuneration, granted to him, at the rate 
of li! per Cent, on his disbursements, did not amount 
to 50(1 Us. per month, and in the year 1818*19, when, 
in addition lo the before mentioned current repairs, se* 
veral Transports wci-e fitted out, for the conveyance 
of Troops, that the sum received by him did not amount 
to 800 Rs. })er mouth— a degree of remuneration which 
we believe your Excellency in Council will agree with 
us in thinking to be quite inadequate to reward the 
Master Builder for his skill, and trouble, and to pro« 
vide for the expensive Establishment, he is obliged to 
keep up. It is true that in those years, when a number 
of New Works were carried on, a Commission on his 
disbursements, at the rate of 13 per Cent, does afford 
him what may be considered an adequate reward. This 
was the case in the year 1819*30 when he drew 
Sa. Rs. 28,088 11 0. Such years, however, rarely oc- 
cur, and it seems to us to be equitable, that the Master 
Builder should be rewarded in a more equable man- 
ner, that is, partly by a fixtd salary, and Establishment, 
which will be certain, whatever may be the quantity of 
work performed by hint, throughout the year, an<l part- 
ly by a Coknmission on Work cxcccutcd ut a reasonable 
rate, in the manner we have recommended. 
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Secoml. By article 3d the Master BuifJer is'aUow- 
ed to employ Extra European Carpenters, Sircars, and 
Writers, beyond the number fixed for his Establish- 
ment, as in the agreement of 1805, should there be an 
indispensable necessity for so doing, of which the 
second Surveyor is constituted the judge. 

Third. Article 8th regulates the prices to be paid 
for Iron, Copper, and Lead Work, in conformity to the 
principle authorized by the Letter, from the secretary 
to Government, in the Public Department, dated the 
15th A ugt. 1817, viz. at the rates at which the A/of 
ter Builder receives those Metals, from the Public 
Stores, adding thereto the fixed rates of labour. There 
was a discrepancy between Article 6 and 9 of the 
lust agreement. By the former, the Master Builder 
was allowed to furnish Iron at the market price, if none 
of the quality he wanted, was procurable from the (Com- 
pany's Stores. By Article 9 Stores of every description 
were to be furnished from the Import Ware-House, or 
Naval Stores. Such discrepancy is now removed, all 
metals, as well as other stores (with the exceptions 
mentioned in Article lltb) are to be supplied, from the 
Hon’ble Company’s Ware-Houses. 

Fourth. Article 9th provides for the Master Build'- 
er's being allowed to draw from the Company’s Stores, 
and to be used exduavely in their Work, the 'fools 
therein mentioned — this is conformably to the system 
of 1805. 

Fijlh. By Article 11th it , is proposed, that the 
Master Builder shall supply, besides Timber, and 
Plank (according to the existing Agreement) Blocks 
and Spars, when not in the Hon’ble Company’s Storei^ 
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and also at the market pricesof theday^ certaitl Articles, 
wluch ore enumerated, composed of Wood, and Iron, 
which more appropriately belong to his department, of 
the quality of which the Sd Surveyor, to be stationed 
at Kidderpore, will be able fitly to juii^e, and the sup- 
ply of these Articles by the Master Builder ^ preicrubly 
to his obtaining them, on an Indent from ilie Import 
Ware-House Keeper, will induce a considerable sav- 
ing of time. 

Sixth. By Article ISth, the mode of supplying Funds 
to the Master ilat/dcr is proposed to be altered. Ac- 
cording to the -former agreement, a credit was allow- 
ed him on the General Trewury, to the amount of 
&i. Ks. 20,000 to be drawn by him in Smns, us required 
—but as he hud to pay the Import Ware-House Keep- 
er, for all the Stores wherewith he was supplied by 
that OlHcer, and sometimes to a huge amomit, at one 
time, wc, in sofiuctuating a state of things, never knew 
how the account stood between them, nor wliat propor- 
tion of the sum of 20,000 Rs. was actually at the Mas- 
ter Builder's command. The better will be, we con- 
ceive, the one now in contemplation, viz. that one-third 
of the amount of the Muster Builder's Estimates siiall 
be advanced to him, on their being approved, by the 
Board. This proportion of advance will suffice to cover 
the Master Builder's outlay for Timber, Plank, and 
other Articles to be supplied by him, ^reeably to Article 
11th, and for the charges of Workmanship — the Import 
Ware-House Keeper and Naval Store Keeper debit- 
ing the Master Builder for the value of all Stores sup- 
plied by them to that Officer, and he giving a corres- 
pondiifg Credit for the same in the Hun'ble Company’s 
Quick Stock.-— According to the present mode of con- 
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ducting' the business, Money Is drawn from the Treasury 
by the Master Builder, to be paid by liiin, to 'he Im» 
port Ware House Keeper, to be by him remitted back 
to the Treasury, wliich appears to Involve a useless mul^ 
tiplicatlon of trouble. 

Seventh. Article 13th diflers from Article 12th of 
the former agreement, in as much as the Stores supplied to 
the Master Builder, by the Import Ware House Keeper 
and Naval Store Ke('})er, arc not to be paid for, by the 
former Officer, and the advance to be made to him by 
Article 10th differs from the mode directed by Article 
11 tit of the fortner agreement. 

Eighth. Article 14th corresponds with Article 13th 
of the former agreement, excepting th' the 2nd Survey- 
or stationed at Kiddcqmre, is required to be the Superin- 
tending Officer, by whom the check book is to be kept. 

Ninth, Article 15th specifics the fixed prices at 
which the 1st and 2d Class of Boats for the Pilot 
Schooners are to be supjiliod by the Master Builder 
agreeably to the Contract with him, these points being 
lell indefinite by Article 14th of the former agreement. 

Tenth. Article I7th is a new one, requisite, in con- 
sequence of the propoMul change of System, and to cor- 
respond with that of 1805 — According to the present 
System the Master Builder holds no Quick, or Dead 
Stock on account of the Company. 

16. We beg leave to observe that the foregoing pro- 
posed Articles of Agreement, have been shewn to the 
Master Builder who is willing to act upon tlicm. 

17. Enclosure No. 3 contains the Rules, and Regu- 
lations we would recommend, to be adopted fur the 
guidance of the Master Builder in conducting tUo 
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duties of his Office, and we proceed to exhibit ft Com* 
pari*-^?! of them, with the Rules and R^ulations now in 
force, and to point out in what respects they differ from 
each other. 

First. Article 1 of the last mentioned, provides that 
the Master Builder is on no account,without the previous 
sanction of the IVlarine Board, to execute any repairs, to 
any description of Vessels, beIon((ini!f to the llon’ble 
Company’s Marine, or State Establishments. But the 
Master Attendant has recommended, that the Master 
Builder may be authorized to execute, without refer- 
ence to the Marino Board, upon his (tiic Master Attend- 
ant’s) requisition on Indent, Repturs absolutely neccssar- 
ry, and requiring to be done, without delay, to an esti- 
mate amount not exceeding 500 Rupees. Much delay 
has been experienced, and detriment to the Public Ser- 
vice, by trilling repairs oi‘ this nature being 8U6{)ended 
until the Estimates fur the execution of them, could be 
regularly ])assed. We concur therefitre, with the 
Master Attendant, on the expediency of adopting such a 
Rule, reducing how'cver, the limit of expenditure from 
600 to SIX) Rupees. ’I’he requisition of the Muster Attend- 
ant stating, that the re})airs are absolutely necessary, ami 
require to be done without delay, and bearing on it, the 
Certificates of one of the Surveyors, and of one of the 
Assistants to the Master Attendant, to the same ellect, 
will in our opinion be ample security against any abu e 
of this concession. Articles Isl and 2d provide for this 

object. 

/ 

Second. Article 3d provides more efficiently for the 
proper Survey of Vessels, and other descrijition of work 
requiring rc])air, than Article 2d of the existing rules. 
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Third'. Article 7th provides for the more effectual 
Survey of Works when Completed, than Article 7th of 
the existing rules. 

Fourth. By Article 8th (former part) certificates are 
to be furnished by the Ist and Sd Surveyors, instead of 
the former, end the Master Attendant. The Sd Surveyor, 
under whose Superintendence, the Woik is to be con« 
ducted at Kiddeipore, being the proper Officer to certify 
as to the Corre8|)ondence of the Work done, with the 
Work described in the Bill, ratlier than the Master At* 
tendant. 

Fifth. Article corresponds with the same Article in 
the existing Regulations, excepting that the transmis* 
sion of the Estimate by the Mastc. Attendant, to the 
Naval Store Keeper, is dispensed with, as unnecessary, 
and being a useless consumption of Time. 

Sixth. Article provides for the delivery to the Ist 
Surveyor in the Marine Department, at the beginning of 
every Quarter, by the Master Builder of a Statement 
under his signature, of the Market prices of Timber, and 
Plank of every description—this is made conformably 
to the directions of Government, contained in Mr. Chief 
Secretary Rickett's letter of the llth of May 1816, 
whereby Article 10th of the existing rules w'as modified. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) GEORGE CHESTER, 
HENRY SARGENT. 

Marine Boarp, > 

The 9&tk February 1831. ) 
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’Extract fioM a Lbtteh from the Marine Board 
to Government, dated 5th July, 18S6. 

N. B.— The 20th para, of tliis Letter is referred b at page 
25^ but- as the whole of it, as regards the Master Builder’s de- 
partment is of importance, it is given here entire. 

Paaa. 10. We now beg to solicit the attention of 
your Lordship, to the proposed modification in the De- 
partment of the Master Builder. 

11. The most efficient System would certainly be 
for the Government to have a Dock Yard, and com- 
plete Establishment of their own, as they have at Bom- 
bay, and as was originally intended to have been the 
case here. — 1 ndoed such an Establishment was once in 
existence on the scite of the Present Bankshall, but the 
want of room, and the increasing size of the Government 
business reiulorod it necessary to remove the Government 
work to Kidderpore, where it was carried on by 
the Master Builder Mr. Waddell, as a Government 
Yard, the Builder receiving rent for the Premises, 
which were his own propei’ty, and being allowed every 
charge for the Establishment, together with a salary 
for himsell^ and a commission of 10 per Cent., on the 
amount of works done. Government finding the necess; • 
ry Tools. In fact the Business seems to have been 
conducted much on the same footing as the Gun-cairi- 
age Agency at Cossipore, and other Military Estabiislr- 
roents of the period, of a similar kind. ’ 

12. Since that period, the Military Agencies have 
undergone a great change. — The Superintendents fe- 
ceive a salary only, instead of a salary, and Commission, 
The Premises are the Property of Government, and the 
Tools supplied by them—Tliese Superintendants are 
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uitually Officers in the Army, having of course their 
other allowances, together with the prospect of rising 
in Hank, nnd consequent emolument. 

13. The Department of the Master Builder has 
likewise undergone various modifications, but the sys* 
tern ori which it is at present carried on, appears to us 
complicated, and inconsistent. The Master Builder 
receives a trifling Personal salary, and certain allow* 
ances Ahibunting in the whole to Sa. Rs. 670 per Men- 
sem*, and he receives a Commission of 10 per Cent, on 
all Government works executed by him. 

H. The Grant in this manner to the Master 
Builder of a monthly Salary, and tl'»' allowance to him 
of a monthly Establishment, we consider very objection- 
al>le in principle, since it may happen’, that for months 
he will have no pnblic works at all in hand, when he 
consequently is on the receipt of a Salary, without a 
return.*— By a reference to the abstract of the Govern- 
ment Bills during the last 20 years, herewith transmit- 
ted it will beseen, that this was actually the case during 
the Official year 1822-23 during which, the Master 
Builder received as Salary, and Establishment Sa. Rs. 
S,040, while the ten per Cent. Commission only yielded 
him for old, and new works 16,119..13..0; again should 
he be employed the whole year round, on work just suf- 
ficient to keep his authorized Establishment employed 

* Master Builder, Sa. Rs. 250 
1 Ewropeaa Carpenter .. 160 

Writers 60 

Sircars.. ..60 

Ground and Godown rent ISO 


Sa. Rs. 670 
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and consequently reap no advantage from tKe allorr* 
ance, except his present Salary of Sicca Rupees S50 per 
Mensem, hjs charge of 10 per Gent, (half tlw amotint 
invariably charged by other Builders,) togetlier with 
this trifling Salary, can scarcely be considered a.fitir re* 
muneration, for his. skill and labour, and for the use of 
his Premises Tools, &c. &c. &c. Under the present 
system therefore, in no case can it be considered, Utat 
the Master Builder's duties and remuneration, have 
that relation to each other, which .ought to exist in a4 
public Oflices'. 

19. We are unaware of any good reason, why the 
Master Builder should not receive the same reinuneni* 
tion for his Labor, Skill, and Exertions, as all, other 
Builder's do for their’s. — It may be urged, that, the 
quantity of Government Business, which is secured to 
the Master Builder, should enable him to do it at a less 
rate, than casual Jobs can be executed for, and to acer* 
tain extent this may be admitted, but it should be 
membered that to enable him to do (he occasiotud hear ' 
vy business of Governnvmt, he must at all times main* 
tiqn a large, and expensive Establishment, and incur 
very many apd great expenses, which he would not do, 
merely as a Private il«i/dery and that the GovOi nment 
_ have inhiip a lespectable,. and intelligent Individuid, 

; always at their tmmmatid, for, .references, on various im* 
portant subjects, connected, with.the Pilblic Interests.— 
Thus during the war, up to./^e period of the chscontjnu* 
ance of the embarkation oCTroops for KangoflK^.aaidl 
Arracan, Mr. Kyd gave his attendance to the'^btflfcn* 
tion Committee daily, for the purpmfe'of fiirthethig the 
Public Sendee, a matter certainly not relating to his 
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Contract with Goremment; And in like muiner-~iil 
December last, he repaired to Edmonstone Island, for 
the purpose of reporting upon the feaabiliQr of (wectmg 
a Bungalow there, which service, wholly unconnected 
with bis Duties as Master Builder^ he performed mere- 
ly on the receipt of the usual fiatta^ which he received 
on proceeding down the River in the execution of those 
Dudes. The quantity of Government work moreov^ is 
not uniform, and in cases where the required repairs 
are small in amount (which most frequently happens, 
Gbvemment, having but very few occasions to repair ei- 
ther large Vessels, or extensive damages.) The per- 
centage does not cover the actual expenses of the 
Master Builder . — ^We beg to trans^iit a Sketch (the 
correctness of which may be depended upon) of the ad- 
vantages derived to the Master Builder^ both by his 
Commission, of 10 per Cent, and by his Salary for the 
last 20 years, from the Public works, intrusted to him 
which appear to us to be extremely small, and to be 
scarcely more than equavaicnt to the simple benefit, that 
has resulted from our having him as a Public Officer to 
consult with, on different points of a professional nature* 

20. It will be seen that the average annual receipts 
of the Master Builder^ on account of Commisnon, and 
Saluy for the last twenty years, amount to Sa. Rs. 22,400 
3..2..or 1866..10..11 per mensem.* The premises are 
the Property of Mr. Kyd, but we feel sure, that they could 


* 10 per Gent new work, 8a. Rs 5,876»14 n8! 

10 per Cent old work. 8,997.. 9.iti 

Average Salary 7,256..11.. i 


13) 23,400. ft.. 2 

),€ 68 .. 10..11 
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not be rented at a leas rate than Sa. Rs. 1500 per mensem 
and the EstabUfihmeftt) Europ^^ and Native must be 
proportionately lar^. It is true that these Premises, 
and this Establidiment, are also occupied with private 
Works, but they are e^cially devoted to those of the 
Government, and considered to be always at dieir com" 
mand, and indeed through the Public Spirit of Mr. Kyd, 
they are to all intents, and purposes as available, to the 
Public S^ice, on all occasions, as if they were the actual 
property of the Company. Small, however, has been the 
lemuneration of (he Master Builder. During the last SO 
twenty years it is evident, that even if the New Works, 
were continued to Mr. Kyd, there is little prospect of 
future years ever averaging the amount of the past, but 
by depriving Mr. Kyd of the New Works, and throwing 
them open to Competition, a measure by which the Qo" 
vemment ensure their being executed at the most mode* 
rate terras, his remuneration will be reduced one third, 
asregards his per*centage. To make up for this, as well as 
from a principle of common equity, we recommend the 
abolition of the Salary, and Establishment, and the sub* 
stitution of a percentage of 20 instead of 10 per cent. 

SI. Nor do we apprehend, that any expense will 
tliereby accrue to Government, such as at least, as will not 
be counterb^anced from the New Works being executed 
on open competition, ind^endent of the advantages to be 
derived practically in the execution of repairs. The 
ave(^e sate of 10 per cent Commission on the yrhole 
Works, for the last 20 years is Sa. Ks. 8097..3..8, per 
annum, and the present amount of annual Salary, and 
Establishment is Sa. Rs. 8,040 making total of Sa. Rs. 
170S7~5»8. Had Mr. Kyd during tUs period received 
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l^per cent) instead of 10 per cent, on the Old Works 
alone, without his Salary and Establishment, his receipts 
would have amounted to S|. Rs. 17,995..0..4* a di^r- 
ence ofaboutBOrupeiaper mensem, in his fevor, while 
the anomalous, and incongruous system of Salary, Es> 
^blishment, and Commission would have been done 
away with, and the whole duties, conducted with simpli* 
thy, energy, and di^atch. 

S9* We have thus exhibited the result, which would 
have been produced by the System, we now recommend, 
on an average of the last SO years, of course omitting the 
immediately previous year. The accounts of which are 
not yet made up, and we now place before your Lord- 
dttp's view, the result of the averagt s of the last three 
years, during two of which, the Old Works, had inconse- 
quence of the war, been VCTy large. The average yearly 
rate of Commission on Old W orks, for the three years, from 
J8£% 28 to 24, 25 is Sicca Rupees 9,43l..S..4. to which 
being added the Salary, and Establishment, viz. Sa. Rs. 
8040. The whole amounts to Sa. Rs. 17471. .3..4. 
while 20 per cent on the Old Works, would have yielded 

* Per Annum Avpia^ rate of Commission on old work for 20 

years as lOper Cent 8 ^ 997 .. 3 .. g 

AaUMrfSalary 8,040.. 0 

. Sa. Rs. 17,037.. 2. 8 

AvOfige rate of Conuniseton on old work at 20 

PwCont 17,995.. q,. 4 

8,997 3 8&2 
957 J2.. 8 


Amount difiSerenee 
Monthly ditto. . . . 


79..13. 0 
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Sicca Rupees 18,863..6..8, making a of Sa^ 

1,391..S..4. or ofSa Rs. U5..14..8 per menaern.* 

' ' . 1^1 i ‘ 

87. Nor can we close Uiis address, without bearing 
testimony to tbe unwearied devotion, to the -public 
service of Mr. Kyd, during the whole period of our 
official acquaintance with him: Mr. Kyd has been 
employed under Government, during the course of the 
lost twenty-five years — twenty of which have passed 
by bim, in the capacity of Master BuHdefy and five of 
that time, of assistant in the same office ; And when 
we advert to his length of service, and the ample 
testimonials of approbation, which he has received 
from the Court of Directors, the Supreme Government, 
and this Board, and to the notoriety of the little 
advantage, that lie has derived from the Government 
works, we trust that we shall not be considered as ex- 
ceeding what is reasonable, if we venture to reoommeiid, 
besides the augmentation of per-centage, as above sug- 
gested, that Mr. Kj/d may as a special indulgence (to 
be considered exclusively personal to himselO be allow- 
ed to draw the allowance of 850 Rs. per mensem, under 
the new arrangements. 

♦ Average of old work for tlie last 3 years at 10 
per Cent Sa. Rs. 9,431.. 3» 4 

Ditto ditto at 20 per Cent .... 1^862- 8 

Amount of Salary and 10 per Cent, on old 
works for the three years. 17,^1.. 3.. 4 

12) 1,391. 3.. 4 
115.14. 8 
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Extract of a zetter from Government to the Ma* 
vine Boarif dated 9Qth July ^ 18S6. 

5. When the Hon’ble thie Court of Directors sane* 
tioned the revised Rules relative to the office of Master 
J?u{7der,theyintimated, that they should have preferred 
the Grant of a fixed salary, to that officer. There is 
also in the opinion of the Governor General in council 
an obvious objection to the principle of paying for any 
public work, by a commission, on the amount disbursed. 
It would be desirable consequently if practicable, on 
the present occasion of revision, to meet the Sentiments 
of the Honourable Court on the above point, and 1 am 
directed to request that you will state, whether in your 
Judgement, the sum 'of 3000 Rs. pe. mensem, would be 
an adequate salary for Mr. Kyd, instead of the Com* 
mission proposed by you, on his disbursements. 

Extract of a Letter from the Marine Board to 
Governmerntf dated! Ih August^ 1826. . 

6. As regards the proposi tion of allowing the Master 
Builder a Salary of Sa. Us. 2000 per mensem, in lieu 
of Commission, and other advantages, we find a diffi* 
Qulty under the existing System (we allude to the Dock 
beiqg the.private property of the Builder) in calculating 
with any degree of accuracy, what would be an equit* 
able remuneraUon. In fact we have no fixed data on 
whifh to calculate the amount, other than taking an 
average of his work|^ for a certain number of years, and 
proportioning the salary, to the commission received. 

’ 7. But it is obvious, that this altho' it might secure 
to the Master Builder an equal amount of profit, during 
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a eertaia terifii of yet U hj ao iecure 

hU befaig^ teniiaieniteii!, in |Mro{>brlioa to liis and 
hfirll^&nionM>^ We that tee ^cannot i<it (%• 

j>r^ifiAd>'dtat (tffhciple of duty lining placed in Oppo« 
eition to Interest, tvould hy euch a measure be intrOda- 
eedyf^nee it troidd ntider the iVu^ter Builder alto- 
gether indijlferent to &e .iBaecution of the Government 
work, and mahe him much more ei^r alter that of pri- 
vate Individuals, than he is at present, or would be, un- 
der the System of commission. 

8, In respect to the objection adverted to, in the 5th 
paragraph to the plan of paying- for any public work 
by a Commission on the amount disbursed, we beg- to 
observe ^rst, that there is eyery possible check on the 
Disbursements, the prices of dilTerent Articles being lixeA 
Quarterly, and the whole being subjected to the rigid 
scrutiny of the Surveyors, and our Board— But what 
we think should be especially considered is, tliat how- 
ever adv<mtageoiu a fixed salary, provided it was on a 
scale proportionate to the emolument dm^ ved from Com- 
mission, might he to the Individual, firom the certainty 
of his receipt, whether he exerts himself duly or nor, 
yet it will be found to hold out no prospect of equal ad- 
vantage to the Government, who would lose the best se- 
curity they con have for the Zealous exertion of his Ail], 
Judgement, end ability, while the diffietilty of substan- 
tiating sUch a degree of negligence, as would subject 
him to lo» of situation, is too obvious to require rfotice. 

We apprehend that no Individual wobld ynmfoir a 
monthly sdmry however large, to the enmlumet^ prtqwr- 
ttoned to his exertions, and this wo have asoertained to 
be the feeling of the present Master Builder, who 
vnnld not consider it at all worth his while to undertake 
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the Oovemment Mi^ai ^ fcopBaeA sukurjr, vluch 

when t)i«Mttc^oi!ii fpn* 
leqiirat on hU^^qpeiio^^Jbii Piea^aiid$!Mh}t 9 )i« 
jatf^ hiiSr boi a ya^ matt laRUUMRa* 

tion %^,d^4^Jabwr*^ ... V 

■ ' K) W«idw(dd hopemder idl dim proBWstiiifiei 
that Oofoninmit wtU not objayt to bu beh^ lemnawat* 
•d^bidio brajr that m bare alioadf piep^ < 

' Sxtraet of a Lsttmm from Geeoenamnt, to th* 
Marine Ifoerdf dated the Ust September^ d896* 

»i-9d (Indar dme dreumstaneeB tbo ^gbt Hoa’ble 
the Vice Preddant ») Cdaneily ^tefed foiWneitto thO 
change of ayiteni, in the Master Iii((lderU Departnmt 
ctad the mode of remnneration’ to that Officer^ ]|Ht^bied 
b^ yoaf Poardj in jfoar Iictter of the 5ih of Jaly» 

^ Extract of a Letter from Government to the 
Marine 6oardf dated the 1 Ith of October ^ 18S7. 

. Sd In conmdmtion of the strong recommendation 
aabntittedin your former Letter dated 4th ^ptenibat> 
1896) and repeated in the one now under acknowledge* 
mmbns yreHas with advertence to the frequent occau* 
on which the Master Eiuilder \b required togive 
thje ni^it^hU pro^Quol advice and opinion qn majors 
connected wi^ the public Service, His Lordsh^,. in 
.Council h^ been pleased to assi|n to Mr. Kyd a person* 
al allowance of 950 rupqss per mensem, to take efiect 
Irqm the 1st Prqximot . 
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FtirjyeK CoatMtTtMn*t itEfOMir 
.. titrpKpi'iUii :.4’ 

ittvMgKtioirby 9j«^ Hf |nytil|' 

missioii) upon tbs oathiy, pvdvaeihijift cbrttib* 

ty^kditovoofajeett^jk atliHucIi ts it lendtnlt dHrin- 
MvMt# tfwituiMk^ ut undc^'tlid'Tvpnn cscpeiulvA :i6 

possible, b^ ki« ibUb#^ by the AfercheHte 

and Ships owner% and on the the whol^ seems to be the 
the best, edwh the cUstmn bf the plad^ mid-chrettmsiiua- 
ce^admitt^*...'. . - ,c„ 

48. There - is clearly an adrenta^ in biting en 
Eitabliilunent at Command, to which Vesssli may be 
simt as soon as they come up to town t Toadtertiaeibr 
tendme on aU occasitms, where small repairs may he re* 
quired, would be productive of great delay, and proba!t 
bly be attended with little, if any dimunition of ex- 
pence ; and as in cases where serious injury has been sus- 
tained there is great difficulty in forming a judgment, Its 
to die the extent ofthe requisite repair,' until the Vessel 
has been put into Dock, and stripped, it is probably fhom 
tliis causej that the Contract System has been so little 
pmetised. The Vessel once in dock and stripped, it is 
too late to enter into engagements with anothef 
blidiment; and where the probable expense of the 
undertaking is doubdlil,1t is natural to suppose that 
the' terms would not likely be in favour of the owner. 

49 Mr. Seppings the Surveyor, and Mr. iSreeptgw 
the Secretary of the marine Board, have suggested the 
establishment of a Goremment Dock, but we lire coitvin- 
ced that this would not prove an economical arrange- 
ment. The professional abiliUes of the present Master 
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' Builder, and the very superior maanner in vAueh kh work 
ei&cated, if one. We hive 

not found U'|»^yed' t|i«t^li»' cbar]gee #e than 

those of ether Bn^derv; ^o’ as ivedtifi preM^y^nedOe 
.more folly, the ekiOdnlpection, and minute tfiieifovehce 
<if the Survey' occadotung delay and ex* 
p^nte,tliat Would othervrise be avoided, the repair of 'die 
'QOvemment Vessels has cost mote dum tint of private 
Ships, and under all die circumstaneea trf'^ case, we 
dunk it will be best for Government, to continue to mnul 
themselves of his services.' * - 

50 Should this course be resolved upon^ it temaihs to 
to he considered lindw what Superintendence^ the wm'k 
is to be executed, and the expense > h^ed, on the part 
of.Govemment. Formerly this duty was performed by 
t!^ officers of the Master Attendant’s Bepartment, and 
"^ihe officeix of theVessel : but in March 1S16 a seperate 
' iS^hlisIiment W'SiS formed for the purpose, consisting ofa 
Surfbyor Stad an adiistant, whose Salaries with the char* 
ges ' for file establishment, boats &c. attached to them, 
amoi^nt to Us.’ SO, OSS, per annum*. 

^1 It seems to be more than doubtful, whether this 
ha^ advantageous. — If it has introduced 

more appearance of System, and control, it has alsd^ by 
detdding authority, and multiplying forms, interference, 
and correspondence, been attended with much uiineces* 
wry delay in the executiem of repairs; and to cause delay 

*;£iorvayw 1,000 

Ifeputv ditto SOO 

SPeoua 10 

. Stationery. . . .. . . 35 

Sllaaleikb, No.46and38. . .. M 


Totel 1669 


-90,038 
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directions ; if it is found lequisite ^ r^O^e oi|e q{ two 
^ ofpli^^ more thim he supposed to benecessaiy, 
die work must he delayed, until he caii attend, and of 
cou^ the services of the party of wbrl^eh allof^to 
it, ate in the meantime lost ' 

' i '■■.'•■ u' ■ , . ,V 

5^9 The h^ consequences, of this system hnye been 
forcibly rf^esentcfl to in the course of our inqumes, 
by professional persons, whose opinion are entity to 
freatw.eigbtj.-bqt.it seems hardly to require a knW- 
ledge of ship building, to understand, that whop the 
Builder is acquainted .with hw busbess, it cannot be 
for the interest of Government, to prevent hinp from ex* 
ercidng his ovm judgement, and adopting hU means to 
the mid in view. In diis line as in all others, much time 
and expense may be saved by a Systematic and ju<fici* 
ous application of the meaiu within reach, but dui ad* 
vantage is now lost, both to Government and die Build- 
er. In the case for instance of tlie f^raaad wluch had 
been docked, and ji^orted upon on the 25 di December 
18 S 6 , the instructions to Mr. Kyd were giveq-t^.'^ dif- 
ferent periods, extending to the end of April' tSlI^, In 
point of professional knowledge Mr^Kyd is.ai^}tted by 
every one to be widiout a rival at this place, and it is 
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dnord that Government shotdd deprive themself of 
the beneat of his ScwtMei» «itd Isperienoe^ by ittakiajj^ 
eveiy aa subject to l)w dmedoa of aitether. 

53 It has be^ sidd) tfait Mn Ryd cannot nlways'Be 
in the Dock Yard} and diat his people may in his ab* 
sence execute thie work badly> or a^ unnecessarily to 
Hs cost} by cutting up large woodji vrhm small, atid less 
expensive pieces would answer equally well. But nmther 
is the Surveyor always on the qxn, he only attcndb 
occasionally, he directs what is to be done, and inspects 
it when finished ; and his assistant Superintends the ex- 
ecution. In point of fiict therefore, so ^ as profosnonat 
assistance is concerned, the Government only receive 
fiom luih, what Mr. Kyd is paid to a Tbfd. lltere cati« 
not be a doubt, that the mere business (^seeing, that the 
inateriuls are good, and adapted tothe purpose, and that 
the Carpenters, and Coolies are not idle, might with safe* 
^ ba intrusted to the Commander, andOfiicers of the 
Veas^ as is the case in the Merchant Service, where the 
mittadr. must be beyond all comparison greater, and 
wiueethe opinion of a Surveyor is considered necessary 
only .to ascertain the extent of the damage sustained, 
and the sufficiency of the work, when completed. Tho 
Pilota we have seen all complain of the time lost in un- 
necessary forms, and references, before repairs can be 
commenced on, and the interference of the Surveyors 
while they are in progress. 

54 Ibere can be -no difficulty in ascertaining the 
Market price of timber, and other Articles periodically, 
and the controlling authority tlierefore, will always 
have the means of preventing any excess of charge in 
that respect. VVe think then, that the present EstablUh- 
ment of Surveyors should cease, and that Government 
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slioailil.«niploy » pervoa t]ke 

same -way Mihe ^Khsn^ljr, jve 

may here ivm^l{;,^8 ^^Uted to be Sipi|]|OT t^pi|«|ue 
EBtabUshmMts^ ,as well as to the Governmi^. 

35 But although all repairs or what is tec^uicalljir 
called* “old worjt** should be performed by the AfasW 
JSitiider, the construction of new Vessels, unless— bu3t 
in the Company's Yard at Bombay, and new Buoys, 
Bhould be open to competition, and Mr. Kyd should 
not in such c^ have any preference. The piesent 
custom of allowing him to defer his tenders until he has 
ascertained the nature of those made by others is unfiur, 
and is calculated to create jealousy and might pirvetst 
people from coming forward m alL* 

Lord Brutikil's d/rnatr. 

From Statements fiirniihed tome, by Mr.Seppiogi 
which have been circnlated, it appears, tltat the ebargaa 
ibr repairs executed by Mr. Kyd, from the monUi of 
November 18S6, to March 18^, beii^ a period of 80 
months amount to Rupees 5,8^S74^ivi«g an avemge 
of Rupees 20,083 per mensem, and it appears to mc^ that 
we should have some control in the matter of so heavy 
an expenditure, beyond the builder's own Statements of 
work done, and his Bills for tlie payment } and 1 therefeie 
entertain condderable doubts, whether the abolitimi of 
the office of Surveyor is expedient, 

1 cannot indeed conceive mqy system, so open to«x« 
pence, and overcharge, as that paying the Bofidter by * 
commission on his work— IftheGovenmtent a«|)|plted 
the material, and the Builder was employed <ndy locoo« 

* Bv no means the &rl how the Conuoittee Stuinbled upon the 
absnrilitT 1 caimetcoiKan'e. 

J. Kj/d. 
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vert it, a conumimon 0 B the work might with vigilant 
soperiatendeiMe, prove economical, bat such a plan ia 
I believe impraetieable-<.-Maeh of what is connected 
with shipwright work, is capable of that strict delinea* 
tion, that admits oFcontracts being entered into, though, 
as observed by the Committee, in cases where serious 
injury has been sustained, diere is a difficulty in forming 
a judgment, as to the extent of the requisite repairs, un- 
til the Vessel shall have been put into Dock, and exa- 
mined. — As much however of old work, as is capable 
of being distinctly specified, should be performed by con- 
tract, and I understand diat the undermentioned des- 
criptions of repairs, are easily deline:>ted with sufficient 
precision to admit of Tenders being invited. 

Chsirge for docking including every possible charge 
such as shoreing—wedging— pumping the dock out, rope, 
for hanging shores fitc. 

Hire of dock, for one or more springs ^ 

Stripping of old Copper, per feet C- 

Caulking bottom,Be«md8, do, do, do. B; 

Stripping ofi' sheathing, do, do, do, 

Caulking keel seam, including shoring, do, do, do. ^ 

Caulking to}>s, decks, andliglit work, do, do, do. ^ 

New riieathing, various thicknesses described, in. e 

eluding nailing, trimming complete, per feet o. 
Putting on new copper complete (Goveminen t §* 
finding the copier) per feet, S' 

Tin}ber of kinds, which are in general use — price of 
Iron work according to kinds, stocking anchors, per 
Cwt., Boats of all kinds. 

Masts — Spars, &c. 

and this, system, if estaidished, appears to require the 
supervision of an able, and experienced Surveyor. 
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The new work that >J^ecuted on account of Govern- 
ment) is also very considerable; and iridi^t adSureeyor) - 
Government will be at the mercy ^ tJm parties liontract* 
in^ for it. The pir^raticm nf Dravritlg[s:# Si^ drdrkf 
with the ^edifications df it, which are.uecdmury to ad*- 
mit of its being put iq> to contract, is a duty which is 
performed by Surveyor, who has moreover to exa- 
mine, and repor t on all Ships; that may be tendered for 
freight, rm the public account— and I cbnfen that I do 
nottmderBtand‘,how thepm-formance of these several du- 
ties is to be provided fi>r, unless by keeping up the situa- 
tion of Surveym'. It is possible, however, that the Es- 
tablishment may not be required, to be maintained in its 
present footing, but this point will, df course, be const- 
derad by the Committee; when they again enter on an 
examination of this subject. 

In the observations 1 have made; it may be proper to 
ddd, that no disparagement is intCndwl to Mr; Kyd.— 
Far from it. Of th at Gentleman’s talents, 1 entertain 
a high opinion, and I have always understood; that he 
turns out substantial work, but waMve to deal with 
Systems, not with individuals; and we have no security 
for Mr. Kyd, being eiUter superior, to the generality of 
mankind, with regard to self interest, nor for our having 
his Services, beyond the average duration of life. 

Thera may be matters in some of the foregoing Re- 
marks, that are mdra properly cognizable by the control- 
Ing Marine Authorities, them the Finance Committee; but 
as they have mostly been alluded to by the Committee in 
their report, and as the poiiits; under discussidn may be 
enquired into, at the same time, I am desirous that they 
should all be referred, for the contsderation^ and report 
of tlie Body. 

(Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. 


Oc/o&er28,1829. 
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At this interesting stage of our work, when ihe Agent 
furmally deputed with the East Indians* Petition to Par* 
liament, is about to take bis departure for England, It be* 
lijvcs the East Indian Committee intnuted with the ma- 
nagement of affairs, to lay before their constituents, and also 
h fore the numerous subscribers, whose kind liberality has 
helped so materially to swcU the amount of the funds rids* 
ed on tikis occasion, a brief review of their proceedings 
from the commencement up to the present period. 

It will be in the recollection of some, that a private sub** 
scription was set on foot in the mont^ of Janua^ 
in order to defray the expenses incident to an appeal fnaida 
to the King in Council by Mr. Chkrles Reed, ht eoase<{aiSwsa 
of a certain decision of the Supreme Court in 
a case in which he was individually cence rae d f ' « » U umi- 
sion by which a large class of |last Indltue wme ttnequU 
vocally adlindged as not coming undtar the dmondnatton 

* For «k alphabelieil qf of mbiferibeM, fids Appeidis No» I. The lAole 
•mouDt raiiied oo t1u( OMSihM, bit been epprapriitlidl l> lu. lUed'S ifpeil 
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,«f " BritiBh subjects,” in the strict technical sense of the 
term, and consequently as disqualified from participating 
in all the legal rights conferred upon that class of the com- 
munity by the constitution of King’s courts in India. 

It was doubtless thought at the time, that a direct ap- 
peal to such a quarter was admirably calculated to accom- 
plish a public object of great importance, by putting the 
question to the test of a formal decision by the highest 
judicial authority in Englmid | but, upon a reference to 
Messrs. Collett, Wimbum, and Collett, three emlnentSolici- 
tors in London, who were professionally engaged to trans- 
act this business, they gave it as their deliberate advice, 
among other things, that, if we sought a general redress of 
civil disabilities and grievances, t e should at once bring 
our case of hardship in a tangible shape under the promi- 
nent notice of the British legislature. 

Guided by this advice, Mr. Reed was led to convene a 
General Meeting at Mr. G. Wodsworth’s house on the 18th 
November 1825, preparatory to further steps being taken 
in the matter ; and the result was, (Mr. W. Dacosta in the 
chmr,) that a Committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. W. Dacosta, J. L. Hcatly, A. Imlach, H. Martin- 
dell, C. Bced, J. W. Ricketts, and G. Wodsworth, fur the 
purpose of framing the draft of a Petition to Parliament, 
on the subject of our grievances. Mr. Ricketts, a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, was also appcinted to officiate as 
their Secretary. 

After much labour and research in collecting authentic 
ipaterials for our purpose, the draft of a Petition was ac- 
cordingly prepared by the Committee, and submitted to 
the consideration of a second Meeting convened at the 
p>lace above mentioned, on the 11th February 1826. On 
tide occasion, (Mr. W. Dacosta in the chair,) it was unani- 
mously resolved, ^ that the document should lie at Mr. A. 
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Imlach’s house, No. 40, Cossitollah, for the peraMd nu) ol^ 
serrations of all who might feel interested in die matter; 
and that another Meeting should be held at that plac^ on 
the 28th of the same month, to take into consideratimi such 
observations as might be intermediately made.” It was 
further resolved, that a fresh subscription should be raised, 
to meet the probable expense connected with the presen- 
tation of our Petition to Parliament*. 

In accordance with the Resolution, as above quoted, a 
General Meeting was held at Mr. Imlach’s house on the 
28th February ; and the draft of the Petition having once 
ntore been read, accompanied by a few written observa- 
tions from one or two quarters, (Mr. Imlach in the chair,) 
it was unanimously resolved, "that the document should be 
put into professional hands, for the purpose of undergoing 
such legal revision as might be necessary ; and that it 
should then be engrossed, signed, and sent to its proper 
destination.” 

The requisite preliminaries having been adjusted, the 
draft of the Petition was accordingly made over to a gen- 
tleman of eminence at the Calcutta barf, on the 28th of 
the following month, accompanied by a fee of 40 Gold 
Mohurs, or Sa. Rs. 640 ; with whom it remained until the 
24th May 1827« After repeated interviews and applications 
on the subject, it was at last put beyond all doubt, that his 
other professionid kvocations were such as to preclude 
the possibility of his allotting the necessary portion of time 
and attention to the matter ; and it was, upon due oonsl- 
deration, judged advisable to alter the arrangement^ and 
transfer the document to other hands. Under these cir-' 

* For to alplubetical Ibt of ntbsrribm, vide Appendix No. 11. 
t Motivw of delienep torind, under the drenmetanees of the eeae, the pro- 
minent mentwo of nBauniidteievf Am ere eoneemed. Itweyperhapebesufi- 
cirnt eim^ to state the hictt $ tot, m far u recarde tAeiM«fad,'flie Committeo 
have &U it their duty to waive SD eeruple* of Uui wit. 
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«Uii[istaaceS; another gentleman of the bar was chosen as a 
auccessor in the undertaking ; and the draft of the Peti> 
titm, together, with the fee of 40 Gold Mohurs, as return- 
ed by the formo’, was accordingly made over to him on 
the 20th of the same month. 

Here the document rernmned until the 6th December 
182^ whm it was received back in a revised and modified 
form.; but the Committee, still amdous to secure for it all 
that might be gained by a co-operation of talents, deemed 
it expedient to call in the aid of a third gentleman, though 
not belonging to the legal profession, who very readily 
consented to afford his cordial assistance in tlie promotion 
of a public object of such importance, declining at the 
same time all idea of remuneratioi; for his trouble. The 
draft of the Petition, as it came out of the hands of the 
gentleman just before alluded to, was accordingly handed 
over to him on the 10th January last ; and it was returned 
to the Committee, in altogether a new and improved garb, 
on the 24tb of the following month. 

The amended draft of the Petition having thus finally 
come back into their possession, a Meeting of the Commit- 
tee, as toen constituted, was held on the 28th of the same 
month ; at which, the document was read, discussed, and 
approved, and also authwized to be engrossed in duplicate 
for both Houses of Parliament. *A vote of thanks was at 
the same time given to the gentleman last referred to, fur 
his able assisttmee in revising and iicw-modclling the Peti- 
thm.| and he was requested to accept of a McCabe’s gold 
. Wi^h, bearing a suitable inscription upon it, with i^gold 
ckkin, seal, and key, as. a token of consideration for his 
trouble ; the receipt of which, he acknowledged in appro- 
{^ 1 ^ terms. 

[ tJuiiag i^e discussions of the Committee at their Meet- 
.^verted to, certain points both of law and foct^ 
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Bs set forth in the Petition, 'were called is 
certam slight amendments were also propo^i To shear 
up these doubtful points, therefore, and to introduee these 
suggested amendments upon proper gronsds, neee^ia^p 
occupied a short space of time ; and the Petition, idhfr pS' 
these unforeseen and perhaps unavoidable delays, waa at 
lengtli engrossed in duplicate, and sent to the Town Halt 
for signature on the 23d March last. It was also simut^ 
tuneously ushered before the public in the several news*' 
papers, eliciting remarks and observations of a different 
tendency from their respective Editors. 

Such were the intermediate stages of that tedhms and 
care-worn process, through which a document of ' so 
much importance had to pass ; and, whatever may be the 
final issue of their labours in a public cause, the C<Mn* 
mittee feel persuaded that this circumstance alone at 
least, sufficient to demonstrate their steady and deliberate 
perseverance in a work, tiie toils and anxieties of which 
were sustained only under a self-conscious rectitude of 
purpose, by which they were alike influenced and cm* 
soled. Equally potent, they conceive, is the same circum* 
stance to carry conviction to every honest and reasonable 
mind, that no fair and legitimate means were left untried 
to 'Secure every degree of efficiency in the accomplishmmt' 
of the work intrusted to them. 

The Petition, engrossed in duplicate, having been sent to 
the Town Hall, as above stated, it continued receiving da^ 
accessions of signatures up to thd 13th April; 
period, there was not the most distant idea of a dd^atidnil ' 
with it to England. Such an idea was now, for 'tiie first thh^ 
suggested to Mr. Ricketts, in the course of conversation, by 
one friendly to tiie objects sou^t to be attained by us ; bu(» 
how important and denrable soever in itself, .iliie treated 
the suggestion at the moment as i matter finite beymd 
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Ihe rangtf of human probability. Upon more mature 
ddiberation, however, he was brought to an opposite 
conclusion on the subject; and, w'aiving all personal 
considerations as regarded himself, he at once resolved to 
act up to his own convictions of imperious duty in a 
public cause. 

As Secretary to the Committee, therefore, Mr. Ricketts 
scrupled not to submit to them a proposition to that effect, 
in the customary form of a circular, under date the 15th 
April, offering himself as a candidate for the arduous and 
responsible undertaking, on the lowest terms practicable; 
viz. the defrayment of his passage-money to and from Eng- 
land, and of his bond fide expenses during his stay there. 
Three Members* of the Committee i.ntireiy approved and 
concurred in the expediency of the measure, guaranteeing 
all tlieir support towards the accomplishment of so desira- 
ble an object; whilst, on the other hand, Unother Memberf 
doubted the competency of the Committee to act in the 
matter, proposing that a General Meeting might be con- 
vened for the purpose. A fifth Member, | though not 
exactly siding with the former, on the score of incompe- 
tency, yet virtually supported his proposition in regard to 
the convening of a General Meeting ; observing that, ** if 
such a Meeting sanctioned the measure, and if sufficient 
funds were raised, nothing further could be requisite.” 

Here it may be proper to mention, that^ in thus offering 
his services, Mr. Ricketts voluntarily stood pledged to the 
Committee, to raise, by dint of personal exertions, the ne- 
cessary funds on the occasion, so far as his own expenses 
went. Finding the majority of his colleagues, therefore, 
4ecidedly favourable to the proposed measure, whilst the 

• Mints. W. Dseosta, H. MsrtiiideU, and 0. WoterartL 
t Mr. J.L. Heady. 

;Mt.C.Bee«. 



minority were not positively against it, he felt time fe 
bestirringbimself to redeem his pledge in that relpeet; 
whilst so engaged on the 16th April, he h«ii an opportta* 
nity of ascertaining the sentiments of one or two gnfttie* 
men friendly to our cause; influenced by which, dndcr the 
written opin^ns already expressed by Messrs. Heatly and 
Reed, and with the concurrence of the Committee,he issued 
a public notice, in his capacity of Secretary, for the eon- 
vention of a General Meeting at the Town Hall, on the 
forenoon of the 30th of the same month. 

About 900 persons being assemble^at the appointed time 
and place, without any pre-concerted arrangement in any 
tjuarter, it was moved by Mr. F. D.* Kellner, seconded by 
Mr. W. Bym, and unanimously carried, that Mr. J. W. 
Ricketts be requested to take the chur. After an intro- 
ductory address from the Chairman, in which he detailed 
at full length the nature and importance of the business 
which had brought them together on so interesting an oc- 
casion, followed by much discussion relative to the expe- 
diency of deputing an Agent with our Petition to Eng- 
land, the Resolutions below stated were unanimously passed 
and adopted in consecutive order. 

1. ** That, in order more effectually to promote the ob- 
jects of our Petition to Parliament, this Meeting consider 
it to be a matter of first-rate importance^ that some indivi- 
dual from among their owns body be deputed to accompa- 
ny the Petition tc* England, and that the individual scfefff- 
ed for this purpose be authorized to place himself in *i|iinv 
munication with the General Committee of the Itflmhltailtli 
of Calcutta ; in order to seek such aid and assistance in 
tiie matter, as they may be able to afibrd. 

2. " That Mr. J. W. Ricketts be chostm as our Agent 
for deputation te England on this occasion. 

e 
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^ ^ That rabacHptioiu he raised for the formation of 

•rlhnd for promoting the great and important objects con* 
iig^Iated by na. 

4. ** Ihat, unttw the present vacillancy of things in re* 
spect to a BifltaUO name far their class, this Meeting con- 
sider it ptoper to recognize thenuelves as'' East Indians,” — 
a detignation which, as including the whole l^y to which 
they belong, th^ prefer above all others. 

5. " That the hands of the Committee of 'East Indians, 
as now constituted, be strengthened by the accession of 
Messrs. E. Bamfiel^ Wale Bym, P. D'Mello, and W. 
Sturmer; and that the Committee be authorized to apr 
point one of their osfn number to officiate as their Secrer 
tary, during the absence of Mr. Ricketts on deputation to 
England. 

6. "That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
gentlemen of the Town Hall Committee, for the use of the 
Town Hall on this occasion. 

' 7> That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. 
Ricketts, for his disinterested offer to proceed to Eng- 
land on deputation, and for his able conduct in the chair.” 

Relative to the expediency, or inexpediency, of deputing 
a special Agent with our Petition to England, about which 
so much discussion has taken place in the newspapers, but 
ending in a clear balance of public opinion in favour of the 
measure, it would be dtogether out of place for the Com- 
mittee, at this stage of afl'airs, to canvass the merits of the 
<^(ttestion. I^uffice it to say, tliat the subject was not only 
broi^t forward and discussed, but also decided in 
tiie affirmative, at a General Meeting held at the Town 
Hall expressly for the purple. The abstract questkm.of 
#^deputatiOa with our Petition to England, was first put 
firom the chfdr ; and, having bie^itirly disposed of, aft« 
mucB' dlMussion, it was next proposed by Mr. A. 6- 
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Roussac, of the firm of Messrs. 
and re-echoed firom different ]^urti of 
Ricketts be selected as our Agent on the 
was carried unanimously, widiout a £8se|^g;imloe»^ > 
Thus much the Committee hmre fek it right to nrg^iq^ 
vindication of thek proeeedinge against the groundlm 
aspersions attempted to be cast upon them in a certaih 
quarter. They allude to the mhhinatory letter published 
by two of their seceding coHeagues in the Bengal Hurkam 
and Chronicle of the 39tb May last, the official reply from 
the Cmnmittee to whickappeand. ii^tffie. same paper of the 
1st June. But for this deliberate attempt to mar a good 
work, on the part of those firom whom a . totsdly Afferent 
line of conduct was to have been- expected, the Committee 
would not have thought it necessary to enter into such 
minuteness of detaU abduS matters, for which, under ordi- 
nary circumstancei^ a mero.igeueral form of stptement 
would have sufficed. .... 

It is surely one iMag to advance and uphold a conscien- 
tious opinion on any public question ; but it is quite ano- 
ther thing, when aU arguments fail, to attempt to fix a 
wrong character to procradings, the real merits of which 
need only to be brought to the test of a fair and open 
investigation to place them in their just position } and it 
most assuredly argues a consummate pertersity of mind to 
endeavour to seek ottt a tinge of criminality in a plmn cas^ 
where the materiaIsfiWcrimination are altogether 
Before quitting this part of the subject, the Comi|^|i^|^ 
cannot abstain from the expression of- th^ 
regret, that, whilst engaged* in a public cause, the hwns 
mention of which is sufficient, to mdist .on its side the 
cordid suppmirOf every liberal-minded inai 4 ..they should 
be placed under a paiufiiimeces^^ to defoid-lthemselvee 
against the unmerked, aspersions of those wh<v but.fi^ 

c 2 



own onfriendijr choice, might have co-operated with 
U>iBi,tothismoment,iBpromotingthe6ucce88ofagoodwork. 

After the ftmagoing ohaemtions, it only remains for the 
C!ommittee to mate what pn^ress.has been made in car-' 
rying into effect the Resolutions passed at the General 
Meeting oS the 2Qth April last. 

' With reference to the concluding clause of the first Re- 
solution passed on that occasion, the Committee think it 
sufficient to introduce the following reply from the Chair- 
man of the Committee cff the Inhabitants of Calcutta, to 
show the liberal spirit with which our wishes have been 
met, in regard to the co-operative aid of their Agmit in 
Englmid. 

To J. W. Ricketts, Esu. 

Secretary to iSne East JMUan Omndttee, 

Sin, 

I have been fovoured with your letter of the 23d instant, 
and have had the pleasure of submitting it to the Com- 
mittee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta ; by whom 1 am re- 
quested to furnish you with such letters to Mr. Crawford, 
on your departure for England, as shall ensure for you his 
co-operation in effecting the objects oflhePetitum with 
which y<m are to be intrusted. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

(Signed,) J. Palmer, 

CedcutHttf 

9(HhApril, 1829. 

> . The alphabetical list of subscribers, occupying a place in 
the Appendix,* will serve to show the encouraging degree 
of public liberality manifested by all classes of the commu- 
in support of the fonds necessary to be raised on this 
occasion.. Topiace the hackneyed expression of thanks 
•VUeNo.8. 


I 


Chabrman. 
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by the side of snch liberality, amounts to;flMlees4pid dSNl-' 
pliment; and yet (besides the ncdde lu^tw^r arisii^^f^ 
the consciousness of having «fibnled'||rfSkli^ h£^|i^‘b 
good work,) this is all that the ComniitlK> aetiiig>tii|^bb- 
half of the East Indian community, have to offer to those 
gentlemen, who, keeping pace, as it were, with the Ubmrul 
and enlightened tone of the present age, have, with so 
much hontmr to ffiemselves, and with so less benefit td a 
public eausei, in which the nudity of d>ero con feel but 
a mere secondary interest, so completely put to the blush 
all feelings and seiUiments which find a congenial home in 
bone but mhids of a contracted span. 

A communication, in the form of a printed circular*, 
has been opened with the several stations in the Mofussil, 
with a view to engage their co-operation to the same end; 
and a similar 'commuaieation has been addressed to the 
East Indian community ait Madras, Bombay, Penang, and 
Singapore. Ibe result of this proceedingcannot, of course, 
now be ascertain|d ; but much cordial assistance may na- 
turally be expected from those who are so deeply interest- 
ed in the great and important objects at stake. 

A Grenerai Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements up to 
this date, (first, with reference to the subscriptions raised 
in the year 1822, for Mr. Reed's appeal case ; and» secondly, 
with reference to the two series of shbscriptions subse- 
quently raised, in furtherance of the objects contemplated 
by our Petition to Parliament,) will be found ya the Appt^ 
dixt ; and a future Account will be rendered to diiii'db- 
nor, or subscriber, at the final close of (mr ^ork. ; V ^ 

A word or two now remains to be said about the ar- 
rangements made, in regard to%ur Agrnit on deputation to 
England. A passage has been eugaged^for him in the ship 
Andromache Ci^taia R. L. Laws; and, omistdering the 
•Videi^ii^No.4. tVidcNoaSaiMli. 
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4^^ with which Mr. Ricketa 
lUAd*' invMtcd by' die East Indian community, and the 
Mllteble degree necessary to be sustained 

ceiiftei oceaeibi^i'^steatd (Cleaving pecuniary matters to 
bis discretum, by e^ich a saving of expense might cer> 
tidnly have been eflbcted, but perhaps at an unwarrantable 
sacrifice in a public point of 'Wew,) the Committee have, 
aUmp due deliberation, autborieed him to draw the sum of 
£500 per annum for his support in Englmd, including all 
travelling charges, which is to commence from the date of 
his arrival there. Other necessary expenses of a contingent 
nature may possibly arise in the course of bu8ines8,of which 
no idea can now be formed ; but which, they conceive, may, 
withouthesitation, be left to bis ow a prudent management 
bn the spot. Every item of disbureement thus made, will of 
course duly appear in his Cash Accounts. To replenish our 
fimds raised for these purposes by die ccmtributions of pub- 
lic libendi^,and thus to ensure a permanency to our under- 
taking, the Committee have set on foot ^e plan of monthly, 
quarterly,andannual 8ub8cription6,inwhich they would fain 
hope to receive the hearty co-operation of all concerned. 

Finally,— exercising the discretionary power confided to 
them by the Resolutions passed atthe General Meeting of 
the 30th April last, ^e Committee have appointed Mr. W. 
Stumer, one of colleagues, to officiate as their Secre- 
tary during M(r. ||icketts’s absence on deputation to £ng- 
Wd. And, |OW that our Agent is reaify to take his depar- 
tatte from us, they cannot perhaps better conclude this 
th^ Report, than by imploring upon his future move- 
mw^ in a public cause of paramount importance, the spe- 
cial blessing of Him, by whose will “ kings reign, and 
j^lfowes decree justice.’* 

CakuitOf 
KKfi 1829. 1 
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P. S. Since writing the above^ the 
cdyed an inOmation from 

tetter addressed to one of th# 0cdijiig»«|^|^f.t^^ 
about to give to their 

statement $“ which renders:^ neoesearylbr theib to'imh- 
join the whole of what afi^efffed in the Bengal Hurl^ 
and Chronicle of the 2^ May a^ let June last, as refajr- 
red to at page 11 of ^ia tMi^ Jliqport, in order that their 
numerous supporters may see pad Judge for themselves. . 
la^AtJa^, 1839. 


. TV ^JSikw ofl^ Btngat Hwrkmt dad Ciromit. 

Su, 

In 1822, a few Indo-Bntoss* exerted themselves in itdi^ a 
subscription, in order to bring before the eonstitated authorides 
in England the j^iievons disabdities under whidi we Idtour. It 
was determined, in the ft(St.plae^ to prosecute an appeal to the 
King in Council, made bp Mr, Ctolm Reed (one tfouc.hody) 
from a decision of theSiq^me Court.. Ihe said appeal was made^ 
in order to establislr&at we are natnral*bom British snljectS) 
and consequently are entitled to enjoy the hill benefits of the En^ 
hsh laws and consritnrioh. 

2. In addithm to {noseeutimi the sdd appeal, the subscribers 

(detenmned that sa<d> ofhet measures should be adopted, eqpsom//jr 
including petUiom to the hgislottare, as ehould be deemed advisaUe 
by four Managers (IndO’Britons), viz. Wi&oughby Dacosta, Jacob 
Lambert Heetly, Gwrge Imlacb (rince dfiiid), and Charles Bced, 
whom they appointd,' and invested with’ Iw powers, to ooh^dit 
whatever shonld be dhoe on^ occasion, the mgieg eiMd^: 
mttt nude over to the eud Mttnagere,/or proteeulkg the s ni | ^^ 
fueeHon. i 

3. For prosecuting the said appeal, and in order to in- 
formation as to what other mndures diould bt^dd<^te4 tite said 
Mimagen (throu^ Mr. Ceorge lil^Sdswordl) appointed Messrs. 
CoBett, Wimbatn,aDd Ctdlett, ofLondoi^ .Ui'actontfattrlMiliflf. 


.a Mr, Itkkstts wu not ana.>j; 



lie said ippaur Althfidly and intaDigendyto p^om 

file mat cmftdad » ttent ilielr conduct has given graeral saw- 
ftttien. Amoi« P®****®" “ 

eonstitaents (hdo-M^), d» *® suhimt to Aeir co^de* 

ration the letters received from Messrs. CdBett. Wimbum, andCol- 
lett. The Meetii^ adopted Ae recominendation of their wd 
Agents in London; they appointed the three Managers preset (Ae 
fourth was abroad), and four other IndcBritons (inclining Mr. 
Bicketts as Secretary*) a Committee to prepare the draft of a pe- 
tition, and to lay U b^en tia mbscriimjbr eppretw?.— Ou* was 
the Committee’s sole duty. The trust of the Msnagera contin^ 
as theretofore. In the measures adopted up to that period 
Rickette was no farther concerned than thatheoAkriAed&ORiipM: 
the Managers neither asked nor obtained ^ssistaace from him. 

, 5.^ A draft petition, in February I82(i. was submitted to a very 
Ainly attended Meeting. The few persons present resolved, that 
ibe said draft should be referred to a professional gendeman for 
levision. Eventually an entire new petition, was prepared; conse- 
Mquently the resolution of November 1826, for the prepared peti- 
^n to be submitted to the subscribers for ap^al, must be con- 
side^ as remaining in force. Certainly, Jlir. Ricketts was not 
Huthorized to act as he has done : it was his duty to act according to 
the instructions of the Committee; whereas, he first acted accord- 


ing to his arbitrary will (it will t^pear in prder to serve his priv^ 
purposes at the expense of the subscribers) ; then ho dinned to in- 
form the Committee of what he had donef. 

6. In getting a draft petition prepared by counsel, great and 
unekpected delay oeemred. At ImigA the dtaft of a petition was 
prepared; uhidi Aaft, without bong fina% approved by a com- 
petent Committee, wifliout being approve^ by, or even submitted 
to die subscribersi, Mr. Ricketts caused to be engrossed on parch- 
ment, and to be placed in the Town Hall for signature. 


* * Mr. Ricketts ssurts that he was ajipointed Saaetarytothe ComiailM^ 
uad also a MembertbeNof : the fact is thought to be otherwise; ^t, shoalalir. 
I^ys be ooireot la respect, he canaot as a Member vole in bit own 

+ One of the piiaclpal Eun^an gentbmen in Cakwtta, mi observing hew 
' ~'tr. Ricketts , was proceeding, wrote : ** Mr. Rfakeue' leemi to bo aolo and 
'aeiMd Preiident, Secretary, Anbusador, and Financier.'' 
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‘7. .The li»tmeat}ow4««raitfdM)^^li>|i^^ 
have been foOowed up bjc nieBaaa||«|ii|| a|Ml|ii?4 
also moat onjiut. It miip^ hcve| 
have opposed Mr Ricketts's proMd^Nllf ^ 1 
divuioD in our body, and dediipg ^hailM 
case of our petituKi dtould Milp the p$}i%'vi<B.< 
ed to kduce Mr. theta awoeietedu^ 

don th^ adjust measweb .1 

8. These pwr eei^vowi havipg^liiVidL Mhl e^vaiitage beSii| 
taken of the ^0 ailbrded by aoeb our ni4a»v<Mim,to practiae ^ 
most disN^thtaUle measmta, ha <n|er to slx^^thHi previoue 
uiyust pteeotdMgs^f Mr. Rhidwtts piety )«-ve now contU 

der jt our dt^pab^dy to oppow dm measures’^ the said per^. In 
daiermiqiiig in piengiNfip that we ere supported by the oj^idOB 

«f eoBie of the guffii reveotahie «f mar eopotrymen, end also of 
Eoropeann We iEniend to pnbbsh* statement «f the eesej add to 
call a Meedag of' the lndo>]Brit»n anbserlben of IjSgS and h|25i 
in order to determine what mi^Mnles dtould be addiii|Utt^pre* 
sent situetioin of opr afhbn. ‘ 

9 Mr. ha^ tytjusdy obtained, end>n«i^y retuBr 

ing, nmy important o^il^pipmiitfoitfcipch^ifspn^let^ 
some days nP eUpa^Mi^ tto statement be preps^ 
consequendy befete |||k iptended. Mmtiag t^ plam. tp«tt 
that, in thg mean dn^mat iit until the perdOularB of the cdiabet 
known, thoae whp ap p ointed ufb and our Oountrynun in genmul^ 
pot suffer themsdlvea te bnuif^osed on. We teve been inform. 
^ .t%r OQiwhided Mr. Ricketts'S late 

proceedings wbw authoritefi smi^oi'tgtiaiefsd by the Managers iqp> 
pomted in 1822 « whereaa^tn &et^ thi^havn been adopted <u%ect 
opposidon to our dedarqdbpinioa* we hwodte ssM prewi^ 
ings most diacreditrtj jj SMte^ uajuii; aad^M j|tdHrions to dMn 
interests ^of the subs|i^ii|» of 1622, and ipf Ottr eeu«iynM||jhM 
genpal. 

^ If, from wha^above stated, or from sdier a^dddeijpW9 
you agree with ua In ftfailung H desirable that our 
and such others as are interested otedie oe 
hjtejbeady been wntten hi r^ty tfflCK^IBldKetMppted^ im* 
djl^ B. C. and^nf I jfc of thb alphabett 

wf trust Im; yob ^ pnbliih sndi l^W^dHinUect ai yon 
Itttetee«dvednp«(i^||^. 




IT. IVe win aot fioKber intrude oursdres on the public notrec^ 
«nti} the abovementioned etetement be prepared, and we greatly 
'’"‘MgfTM being drirdti tbnd te^sMilid forward. 

Two iNDo-BaiTONa, Managen. 


'' Ti ti9 SiUot BengtU Hurkam md Chrontch. 


8n. 

We have penned, with equal aurprise and n^t. in the Ben- 
gal Hnrlcaru of yeaterday, and in ^ Chronicle of this morn- 
ing, a letter from Messrs. J. li. Heatly and C. Reed, styling them- 
adves " Managers," hnd, in ‘that self-assumed character, casting 
aspersions upon the propriety of our past proceedings as Members 
ot the East Indian Committee. 

2. Uithont now entering into the ouestion of their exclusive 
right to “ Managership" on the occasion, i«id unnecessarily wasting 
our lime in refuting assmtions the most groundless and unjustifiable, 
we sha^h^lil^t oursdves with saving, that we are fully prepared 
to defenalimd justify, on a proper ocoasiou, all our measures and pro- 
ceedings againsli the machinations of a pdrty Conscious of the per- 
^trecdtudeofUiosemeasuresand proohe^ngs, we challenge a fair 
and open investigation , and nothing w ill giW ps greater satislartion, 
than the opportunitir likely to be afforded tn us for this purpose at 
the Oeneral Meeting contemplated by Messrs. Heady and Reed. 

3. In the mean time, should individual subscribers either to the 
East Indians' Petition to Parliament, or to the funds, wish for any 
information or explanation on any parricnlar poinfconnected wiib 
our proceedings, we have only to add, that we have instructed out 
Setattary, Mr. Ricketts to show aO die necessary papers and docu- 
ments bearing upon dih case to any ond desiring to see them. 


We are, Sir, Your obdt. Servants^ 

E. Bsbmwbld, 

W. Bww, / . 

Paul D’Meuo, v-I * § 

H. MAnflNOELL, i 1 3 'I 

John W. Riuuttb, 1 

W. STUBMlbli, J 


30tA JUcgr, 1829. 
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7b th 0 Editor of the Bengal 

A<i my name is prominently 
tinder the signature of “Two Inno^SAnam, 
appeared m the Bengal Hurkoru of tMsm<mii>i(|i, <^UMt wOy 

in the way of common justice, is to {^ve on early phwe in 
lumns to my reply, which will bwas brief as the case may a<hai(b e$ 
It requires no depth of penetntilon to thscover that the “Two 
iNDo-Bamen MANAoeM” are Mr. Oiades^ Reetj and Mr. Jacob 
Lambert Heatly, whose idngalar proceedip|p hare %t late occasioned 
so much surprise to the Bast lutUan ennununity. 


Ihe Appeal to the King in Count )l referred to by the writers^ 
was one in which Mr Reed had and ttill has, a deep personal inter* 
cst at stake; anA without c.mvei||ng any Meeting on the subjeet» 
he, with two or thgge others, set abuijt raising a private subscription 
in January 1822, in order to defray tne law expenses connected with 


tlie Appeal. Od this occasion^ 1 for one subscribed and paid vo- 
luntary donation of 30 Rs.) nor, did 1 even so much ail<aU in ques- 
tion the teff-cont^ted oMthwffj/ of tke aelf-eleetei 
Manogen,” to levy the t% 

'fhis, I confess, waq.ii^j|j^t I diA and all that | Was Content to 
do, m the matter. Etjm (tine the subscriptionB in quesl^ were 
raised, it was genavi%^onght that we were aiding in the promo- 
tion of a public cause, snich involved the question of our n^^ts aa 
British siAjects; hot« on a refhrt^ce to Messrs. Collett, Wimbum, 


and Collett, Sobcitors in Englandi they advised us at once to peti- 
tkgi the Legisli|(^ for the redress tjS our civil disabiliti^ and griev- 
ances. As 1 was not one of the nj^-dected Managers, but " a mere 
subscriber” of 50 Rs., without the powers of legislarion, I of%Uurse 
knew nothing about thd state of the bue tiH I was madfe ac- 
quauited with it by Mr.,lte^ himself, who repeatedly caUedon me, 
and invited me to a Gen^nl Meeting that ha proposed to convene 
nt Mr Wodsworth'd^'llljiiiise, pr^aratory'ttf further JilM 
taken^iin the matter,^^ After much hesitation, (as I had p rev l Wl ^ s 
had an opportunity ofV knowing Mr. Reed s waywndness in sBCh 


matters,) 1 consented to attend the proposed Meeti^ which Was ac- 


eoidhiglyheld at the place above mentioned on ^IlMi Nov. 1825. 

INiwle^k whose fault was it that, by the {{^llesolatiiHi passed 
Ob the oofkirion, (Mr. Wi]lot^hbyl)aco8tnin''fhe (hw,) “Messrs. 
W. Dacosta, J. L. HeeHy, A. Imhufo, Hi, IldttindeB, C. Reed, J. W. 

nd 
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• iHclcAtttj itnd G. Wodswortb” were appointed a Comndittee for 
^ drawing up a Petition to Par^ament’ * 

' Again, 1 ask W)t6lil im U that, by the 4th Re« olution pass* ^ 
e4h on the occMtOn,' ^llr. tP. Ricketts,” entirely unsolicited oa ' 
hie pprty was requested to ofliciate as Secretary to the Committee 1 

A/test this, will 'the "Two InOO'Bbituh Manaocrs,’ insinuate 
anjr thing like hfr. Ricketts’s having thrast himself, as it were, 
among them? No. They were very to avail themselves of Mr. 

Ricketts's services at the commencement of their work; but, now 
that the work is brought to a clos^ they cmi afford to dispense with 
those services ! I thank them for so fidr e specimen of “ Indo« 
British” gratitude. 

Thus originated mycohneetion with the Committee appointed to 
frame a Petition to Parliament, nor had I any hand, directly or in* 
directly, in uominating any one lilemher of the Cmnnutter, who were 
respectively proposed by one g&tleman s d another at the Meeting. 

The first draft of the Petition was piepa^d by me as Secretary 
to the Ci^Mi^ltfee, and laid before a General Meeting held at Mr. 
WodSWOjwS’house on the 1 1 th Februar} 1 S26 ; on which occasion, 
it was re$(^ed,^",thatthe document shoqld lie at Mr. A. Imlach’s 
house, Klft 4(1, Qj^ltollah, for the pem$i4.' fend observations of nil 
who might fed interested in the matter; idf^lfMt a General Meet* 
ing should be held at that place on the 28th o| the same month, to 
take into consideratiem such observations hi bight beintermediate. 
ly made.* After this, a second subscription was set on foot to meet 
the expenses connected with the plantation of our Petition to Par* 
Rment; and here again I was "a mere subscriber'* of another volms* 
tary donation of 32 rupees. 

Agr^bably to the foregoing Resdutions, a General Meeting was 
held at Mr. ImMcb's house on the 28Gr|iebruary 182G; when, at 
my own suggestion, it Was resolved that the Petition should be put 
into profesriond handli,’ to secure for it a legal accuracy in all its 
paibt; and then engralj^ signed, uid sent ttfits proper destination. 

"Ihliswas accordingly done, and the Petitioit was first puflftto 
onq^ Barrister's hands, and then into anodier’s, by which we ea* 
countered a delay of two years and eight months; and it, last of all, 
passed through the hands of another gentleman, whose name it is 
tmnecessary here to mention. All this was done with tb|hcoitdinr« 
nn^ of the Committee as documenli in my postessitiijrWl aban«, 
dantly dtow. 
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Tbia briags ns from aometbing like t9W<ItnUuito(ys 
and, therefore, to the sequel of the letter. ^ ^ 

On the 26th February last, 1 issitw ^ iihf CkMWi^ 

^ infomung them that the reirised draft U urns 

convening a Meeting for the 28th of'the aatiPje nonthj 
sous was I to obtain the benefit^ of a foil Meetk^ on ^«i|l|^n, 
that 1 concluded in these wotals: ** Aa this is likely to be 
Meeting with us about our Petition, it is parucularly requested!^ 
all the Members will make it a point to attend on the orcosiou ' 
At the Meeting in question, Mr, ftfsed made hib appe ranee for 
five minutes, and then retired with an apology " that ^ had otiier 
bunness to do;” but, our business wa& not to be neglected on this 
aceount; and, notwithstanding the absence of one of the ** Ivoo- 
BaiTisu MawAOKns,” tite draft was read, discussed, and approved, 
and also autboriaed to be engrossed in duplicate for both Houses 
ofParliament. * , 

This being accordingly dont^ ^e petition thus engrossed wassenl^ 
with the conourrcnce of the Gpmmittee^ to the Towp for sig* 
nature on the 23d March last. ^Here it remained, a daily 

accession of ngnature%^tbout any idea of a dipnp^on from 
among the East Indian j^nonity to England, uni^ilthe^l^ April i 
when it was su{£es||^M.«e by p friend, in convd/ibstion, Idwt sa<^ 
a thing would carry ylwg^t ufiA ft* 1 treated the suggestion, at the 
moment, as a matter ||^ within the range of human prO^bUity; 
but, upon a more delibetaSq view of it, I was brought to a different 
conclusion, and, resolved to ea^ off every obstacle in my way as re- 
gards personal comddenttioDS, I made an offer of rayserviceb on the 
IStii of the same month, in a circular to the Committee, on the 
lowest terms practicable; vis. the defrayment of my passage-money 
to and from England, IPd^f >»y ,/fdr expenses whilst there. 
Three Members of the f^tamittee* put thqlr^ initials to the follow- 
ing words . " Content; and will willing^ subscribe for so desirable 
an object, which, I prefnme/ there will 1^ difficulty m aoqftm- 
pladting,” Mr. I^tmtly, one of the iKoo-^ainss ManaU^" 
deamted the competenqy of the Committee to act in such a fitter, 
and proposed the convening of a Gtmml Meeting for the purpose, 
Mn Reed, another of the “ iNDo-Bnmsn MAN^nd," observed that 
** titojCedpUitfod of course has authority to into effect any 
measure ^ detemiined^ a Oenend Meting of our oouhtry- 
* Mews. Diooiu, Msitiodril, sad Wodivonlu 



ttea; aikd, if » Oeaeni Meeting accept of Mr. Itickett»’< offiv, or tf 
^ Wifficieat fund* bsat^nicHbed to satisfy him, nothing further can be 
W^qiate.” " cm b« reguuite ; and yet such is the con« ^ 

riatm&syttfthJfl " fM^Sttma Manaobb,” that he deems a lecoud, 
aw^ posRih^.a th|n^ ^Mtrth, and fifth General Meeting necessary ! 

TW General Meeting proposed by Mr. Heatly was accordingly 
convened, with the oondurtmice of the Committee, at the Town Hall, 
on Monday the 20tii nltkoo ; and, when the Notice convening the 
Meeting was circulated among the'’Coininittee, Mr. Heatly merely 
propos^ the expunging of the word " General" ftrom it. Mr. Reed 
gave oat a fslse alarm, as it tamed out, on the evening of the ] 9th, 
that the Meeting would be disallowed ; and he repeated the same 
ehmn, as I understand, the next mOmin^ which must have prevent* 
ed the attendance of sOme. Mr. Reed himself did not attend, 
though Mr. Heatly did; and not only so, but took a most active 
pert in the proceedings of the day. * 

About 300 persons being assemble^ ' ichout any pre-concerted 
phut in any qiarter, Mr. F. D. Kelhur moved, and Mr. W. B 3 mt 
seconded, tlM 1 should be requested to take the chair. Having 
accepted tiMjCall, 1 opened the busmeea with an introductory 
address j at thedsse of which, 1 put thetdhitract question relative 
4b the propriety of a deputation to Eni^anA which underwent 
much diftnssion on both sides^ and was unaaimously decided m the 
affirmative. When I say Hawiinm/y, I of ceinrse except an amend, 
ment proposed by Mr. Heatly, and supported by a few others, which 
fell still-bom to the ground, llie first Resolution having been car- 
ried, the next question came before the Meeting; as to vriio shoold 
be deputed as Agent on the .oeoasion. Mr. A. G. Roussac, of the 
firm of Walker, Roussac, and Co., a perfect stranger to me up to 
tiiatmomeut,pTopQ8ediBe by name; mSptiier voices from different 
parts of the room echoed the same thing- Here, I confess, there 
was no opposition wha||N>nr ; and the question was carried, with- 
out a dissenting voiobtik 

fwo more propositions were submitted to the Meeting by lifer. 
Heatly , one was, that a new Committee should be appointed; and 
Gie other wa^ that our subscriptions should be confined to the East 
Indian community, to the uttm* exclusion of Europeans. Thissms 
wumimously rejected ; and one gentleman afterwanfef<4l^er |&* 
digntntly observed, “ Is it any shamenfer us to apply l^^f^tance 
to onr fitthers In r^jard to the other point, tm amendment was 



snggMtd by different gentlemen in ihe Kdl. Itel Mne'ndw Mem* 
bers might be added to the old Comiidttet ; MbtltlMjeprt^PBedby 
,, one, and woonded by anothw, in eosahontiftroi^ 

Bamheld, W. Bym, P. D'Mello, and W. SCttlMar 
ditional Members of the C(»nmittde> In dl t hi|!^AO Hihd 
whatever, except that 1 pleaded for Mr. Heatly'e i«tendioff4|i ilM 
Committee, alter he had left the room in a fit (ff moKaatM.( 

Now, Mr Editor, here h a statetbrat of fact^ which I can pfevn 
by the tcbtimony either of docummts, or of Utdng witnesses) and 
all I can say upon the whole cate, ie dtat, if onr proceedings at any 
stage of the busmesa have been other tban honest and strai^t>for*> 
ward,then there is no individnal, or body of men, in dl the wide worl^ 
who can lay claim to the moral qualities of honesty and straight* 
forwardness But I uneipiivorally deny the competency either of 
Mr Reed, or of Mr. Heatly, to apeak to this matter. Both of 
them were absent from Calcutta for mote than one*third of 4>e 
time between onr first General Meeting at Mr. Wodswozth's 
house in November 182.1, andfhe last one hddatthe Town Hall on 
the 20tli Aprd of this year and^ whilst in town, they ae|^ted to at* 
tend curpommittee MMogs $ so thsliasifjast avigijkdftom a pro* 
found bleep, they wotdd'hMT seem to Wish to undd^^ tlntt has bo^ 
done. I turn aside, thmilbre) from the testimony of these ti^ '* ]hmM> 
British MANAaBRS')”^\nod repeal, with pleasure and confidence, 
to the united tesbmotySif Messrs. W. Oacosta, A. Imlach, now at 
Pumeah, H. Martindell, anti G. Wodsworth, if the latter will i^ak 
on such an occasion) for I regret to find that he appears to be on* 
der some restraint as Mr. Reed’s Attorney. 1 would abo appeal, with 
equal pleasure and confident^, to tiie tmited testimony of the ad* 
ditional Members elected at the General Meeting held at the Town 
Hall, on the 20tb ultimo; lo far as more recent proceedings ana 
concerned. ' « • V 

In regard to my detaining paper« from MS, Reed and Mr. Heatly, 
my conduct in this reSphet admits of easy eqfdanatiaa. Ai to the 
fonuer, Mr. Reed voluntanly requested me to discontinue y i jBag 
any more papers to him. His request has been complied with to 
the very letter, for not a sin^e paper have I tronbled him with 
sineo. in regard to the latter, Mr. Heatly lahjfy Witfadrewan origi* 
dodtoneftt of ours from a bundle of papers sent in cfrcnlation 
among ni^mmittee; andme aceordin^ycahke toaresolntion to 
send ito more papms tohim, unlemheresb^ the one so irregular* 
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. ly tviifalidd by ISmf Ab he has declined to restore the paper, so 
have we adhered to Onr pqrpoae on the other hand, lliere is 
ItnOther thing to be meptfoi^edi hs connection with this part of the 
^1:^. It is this, lie Contfnittee lately required certain papers 
from Mr, Wodsworth fora public purpose. When Mr. Reed came 
to hnow this, he forthwith issued an interdict to his Attorney, but, 
whilst he BO acted, it was only a few days after that he had the 
modesty to apply to the Committee for certain paper:) uhich were 
required for some private purpose of his own. The result may be 
guessed at : but all this forms a ground of complaint with him, whe- 
ther justly 80 , it IS for others to decide. 

The Two Indo-Britisii mention, that some one 

wrote to them, sajing "Mr. Ricketts seems to be sole and universal 
functionary — President, Secrefary,Amba8sador,and Financier " I am 
no advocate fur a plurality of offices, but I am a Member of the 
East Indian Committee, and acting as thei Secretary, and am now 
deputed with the Petition to England, u regard to the Jimndnl 
part of the business, the following extrac t from the fromispiece to 
our Siibscriptipu-book will afford every e\planation. 

" Messrs. W, Byrn, J. W. Ricketts, and W Sturmeij^are duly 
authorized to sign, in an associated capacity, aU receipts for dona- 
tions to the East Indians Petition Fund) which done, they are to be 
made over to Mr. W, Dacosta for recovery of the sums subscribed. 
All collections arc to be lodged in the Bank of Hindostan. At the 
final close of our work, a printed account of receipts and disburse- 
ments will be rendered to ea<h donor or subscriber to the fund ’’ 
To conclude, I need scarcely say that I am not one of those who, 
for the paltry consideration of canyfng a point, would tarnish the 
moral splendour of a good work by a crooked, " maneeuvring’ po- 
licy and, if I were now called upon to iccount for the singular pro- 
ceedings of the Two Indo-British Makagers" on this occasion, 
1 should give it as my ectofeientious opinion that the opposition of 
one of them arises from our necessary withdrawal from his celebrated 
Appeal case ' to the King in Council, and of the other from his 
fiulure in aU that he proposed at the late Geneial Meeting held at the 
Town Hall) so that he at last left the room in the height of vexa- 
tion, sa} mg,"l w ill have nothing more to do with a Beggar s Petition.” 

1 am. Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Afojf 29, 1 829. ^ John W. Ricutts. 
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P. S. After what 1 have now seen of the seductive plausibility 
with which a story, i^ithout a leg to stand on, may be manufactur- 
ed and got up , it will not at all surprise me to see myself brought 
in, one of these degenerate days, accused of ''murder and highway 
robbery time, place, and all the hackneyed atrocities of the deed 
being duly gi\en» 


£ 




APPENDIX. 

No. I. 


An Alphabetical List (/ Subscribers in the year 1822 . 


Alexander^ R. 

Sa, Rj. 

... 300 

Brought over, 

5o. R«« 
4,824 

Allan, K. W. 

•. 60 

Kerr, R. 

... 60 

Baillie, J. 

... SO 

Kerr, J. 

, 60 

•Basnn, VV. 

... 900 

Kerr, N. 

. 20 

Bcatiland. D. 

... 100 

Ledlie. J. P. 

. 50 

•Bellew, J. P. 

... 25 

Leslie, R. 

. 100 

*Bentlv, R. A. 

... 60 

Limond, R. 

. 60 

•Berkley, H. J. F. 

.. 16 

Mabert, R. 

. 26 

Breton, J« 

... 200 

Marti ndell, H. 

. 100 

Burrow, J. 

... 

♦Martindell, C. 

. 39 

Chieholm, G. W. 

.. 60 

♦Martindell, C. S. 

. 16 

Chollct, J. 

... 60 

McGregor, Lieut. W. 

.. 40 

•Conway, J. W. S. 

... 20 

Metcalfe, H. T. 

•• 16 

Daeosta, W. 

... 600 

Morrell, J. H. 

.. 200 

])avies, 11. 

... 100 

t Palmer, H, 

.. 10 

^ Davis. W. 

... 100 

•Perroiix, J, 

.. 100 

I)e(-ourcy,R. and A. Black,... 600 

•Pigou, 'r. 

.. 60 

♦Dove, J. M. 

... 100 

•Pigou, F. 

.> 60 

•Driver, J. 

... 100 

•Pigoii, J. 

.. 60 

Forster, Lieut. H. 

... 100 

♦Raban, J. 

.. 100 

Forster, W, R. 

... 25 

Reed, C. 

1,500 

Forster, A. 

... 25 

Ricketts, J. W. 

... 50 

Frith, R. 

... 300 

•Sandford, E. M. 

... 100 

♦(lardener, 11. B. 

... 16 

Scott, C. 

... 16 

Glas, C. 

... 100 

Scott, T. B. 

... 100 

♦Hair, W. F. 

... 32 

Stacey, W, 

... 20 

Harwood, J. 

... 100 

Stiirmer, lY. 

... 20 

♦Hafilehv, R. 

... 100 

Staunton. M. S. 

... 200 

•Hearsay, H. Y. 

... 32 

Swaine, W. A. 

... 16 

♦Hearsay, W. II. 

... 20 

•Thomson, A. 

... 16 

•Hearsav, W. M. 

... 16 

Tottie, J. 

... 50 

♦Hearsay, W. J. 

e^. 16 

Voyle, J. 

... 100 

♦Ileiirsavi d. B. 

16 

Wnttejf, S. 

... 25 

Hcatly* d. L. 

... 200 

•\Yil8on, P. 

... 25 

Imlacb, A. 

... GOO 

Wodsworth, G. 

.. 100 

Imlach, G. 

... 200 


8,271 

dohnson, D. 

... 100 

*■ 

Johnston, M. 

... 100 

Deduct amount of Sub- 


Jones, J. B. 

... 100 

scriptions unrealized, 

1,408 

Jones, C. J. 

.. 20 

Sa.R8. 6,863 

Carried over, , 4,8«4 

* Not paid. 

t Unaccounted for by tbs Bill Sircar 
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No. II. 


An Alphabetical Liat of Subscribers in the pear - 1826 . 


Bason, W, 

Sa. Hi. 
SO 

Beanland, D. 

it.. ••• 

39 

Brae, T. 


100 

Brightman, E. 


900 

Brightman, H. G. 


100 

♦Bruce, J. G. \V. 

•a* 

16 

Byrn, C. F. 

••• 

10 

Byrn, Wale 


39 

Byrn, W. 


6 

•Capes, E, 


16 

Chaloraft, H. 


16 

Chalk e, R. 


8 

Child. H. M. 

•a. 

39 

Cowler, J- 


S 

Crahley, 11 . G. 

• • • 

10 

Dacosta, W. 


900 

•Davidson, A. 


8 

Davis, W. 

••• 

33 

DeCoovry, R. 


150 

Dfiw, tf. b. 


16 

•Emmcr, J. 


10 

Forbes, R« 


16 

Francis, C- 


95 

Fraser, B. 


50 

Frnaer, W. 


8 

Frith, R. 


100 

Gardener, 11. B. 


13 

Good. R. 


5 

Goodall, J, 


6 

Hull, W. 


20 

Ileatly, J. L. 


50 

Ilelierlet, A. 


33 

•Henry, J. 


33 

Hiffgiiis, T. 


5 

Hill, J. 


33 

Hodgkinson, J. 


8 

Hoff, J. J. L. 


10 

llollingberry, C. M. 

• •• 

33 

Horn, J. 


8 

linlach. A. 


150 

Johh, J. S. 


90 

Johnston, M. 


35 

•Jones, J. B. 

^ ••• 

20 

Kellner, F. D. 


16 

Kerr, N. 


30 

Kerr, R 


39 

LaCombe, E. D. 


8 

Carried 

over, 1,781 


Sa. Rs, 

Brought over. 

1,781 

•Leal, C^F. 

9 

Leslie, R. 

. 50 

Lindstedt, C. W. 

. 16 

Martindell, H. 

. 200 

Martinde^ U. 

Maseyk, J. ^ 

. 16 

. 25 

McCarthy, R. 

. 8 

Modat, J. 

. 20 

O'Neale, Jr 

. 10 

Palmer, C. 

. 50 

Palmer, H. 

. 5 

Palmer, P* 

.. 33 

Palmer, T. 

.. 33 

Parmer. R. 

.. 6 

Parry, H. 

.. 8 

Peyne, J. Jun. 

.. 10 

Perroi A. 

.. 30 

Perro J. 

.. .33 

Phiir.ps, G. 

.. 10 

•Raban, J. 

.. 16 

Reed^ C. 

.. 200 

Ricketts, J. W. 

. 33 

Scott, T. B. 

.. 33 

•i^inaes, J. F. 

.. 16 

Sinaes, W. D’ M. 

.. 25 

•Sinclair, W. 

.. 30 

Sutherland. W . H, 

.. 16 

Swaine, J. F. 

.. 10 

Swuine, T, 

.. 39 

•Swaine. W. A. 

.. 30 

•Tot tie, J. 

.. 50 

Turnbull, P. 

.. 20 

•Twidall, W, 

.. 10 

Valle, B. 

.. 40 

Voyle, J. 

.. 25 

Wall, J. 

.. lo 

V/elsh, J. 

.. 25 

IVilsoM H. C. R* 

.. 25 

•IVods worth, G. 

.. 100 

•Wood, James 

.. S 

•Woollaston, W. M. 

... 25 

Deduct anumnt of Sub- 
scriptions unrealized. 

3,126 

395 

Sa. Rs. 

2,731 


* Net paid. 
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No. III. 

An Alphabetical List of Sttbscribers in tA$ year 1839. 


Adam, Dr. J. 

Sa. At. 
... «0 

Adam, Rev. J. 

• •• 

10 

AcL'im, Rev. W, 


100 

Ai^ahe^ and Co. 



Aitkin, J. R. 

• • 

60 

Alexander, G. 

• ae 

16 

Allan, G. 

••• 

10 

Allan, R. W. 

• a 

50 

Allardice, T. 


16 

Allhusen, F. 

• •• 

4 

Allport, T. 

• #a 

SO 

Andrews, £. 


5 

Apcar, A. and G. 


S5 

Archer, H. 

«•« 

10 

Armstrong. F. 

Arnold, Major-General Sir 

J, 

SO 

Barrackpore, 


Ido 

Arson, A. 

• •• 

SO 

Arson, J. 


10 

Athaiiass, J. 

• at 

S5 

Jkigley, J. T. 

• a 

10 

Bat^rann, G. P. 

at* 

16 

and Co. 

«#• 

50 

Baillie, F. 


8 

Baillie, N. 

aaa 

10 

Baird. J. 

««a 

16 

Baker, il W. 

aaa 

S 

Baker, Capt, H. C. 

• aa 

16 

Bampton, W. J. 

aa# 

50 

Barnett, W. (one guinea) 


11 

Bnrnfield, £• 

at# 

100 

Bartlett, A. 

aaa 

50 

Bartlett, J. 

a«» 

SO 

Bartlett, T. 

at a 

50 

Barwcll. J. R. 

ata 

S5 

Barons, B. S. 

tat 

20 

Biwori, T. 

•at 

SO 

Bat tine, Major W. 

a a 

25 

Becher, G. ('attack. 

• ta 

100 

Beck, W. W. 

a • • 

5 

Beebv, W. T. 

tat 

so 

Bell,'W. 

ata 

16 

Bell, J. 

aaa 

16 

Bell, J. 

ata 

5 

Berry, M. 

a • 

1 

Betts, L. 

att 

10 

Biscoe, T. P. B. 


32 

Bishonaut Mcittylol, 

at 

10 

Bishonaut Mullick, 

•• « 

2 

Black, J. 

aat 

25 


BlackVum, J. 

Sa* Ar. 
... 2 

Blechynden, J, 

Blood, T. S. 

Blunt, W. 

Boilai^, J. Jun. 

Bolst, F. 

Bolst, J. C. 

*•6 . 

• M 

20 

10 

50 

*i 

10 

Bolst, R. 


B 

Bolst, E. C. 


8 

Bolst, W. FT. 


25 

Bonnaud, P. 


5 

Bonnand, W. 


10 

Botelho, A. 


4 

Bowler, T. 


20 

Brae, T. 

i 

200 

Breton, T. 

t • t 

10 

Brietzcke, C. W* 

ttt 

20 

Brightman, H. G. 

t* t 

SO 

Brown, Rev. J. 

ttt 

10 

Bruce, Allan, and Co. 

■ ■t 

so 

Bruce, J. 

ett 

20 

Brnrc, VV*. 

e tt 

2i> 

Bryant, Lieut. Col. J, 

• •• 

16 

Burke, Dr. VV'. A. 

• ft 

10 

Burke, M. and R.R. 

• tt 

50 

Burrows, IP. 


2 

Bush, T. 


20 

Byrn, C. F. 


SO 

Byrn, W, 

• t> 

J8 

Caird, J. 


16 

Cameron, Dr. W, 

«tv 

20 

Campbell, J. 

•• 

5 

Campbell, N. 

• tt 

5 

Cantor, C. A. 

■ at 

10 

Oarer, J. 

• •• 

32 

Carey, Rev. Dr. W. Serampore, 

16 

Carter, tJ. Myniensing, 


4-0 

Casement, Colonel W. 


SO 

Ca'.tellf), J. 

• at 

20 

('astello, V. 

ttt 

10 

Chalcraft, IL 


to 

Chater, C. P. 


4 

Chester, (j. * 


50 

Child, Ff. M. 


.00 

Chill, \P. 


10 

Chill, G. 

' !!! 

5 

Chisholm, G. 


SO 

Cliollet, J. Jessore, 


SO 

Christiana, C. • 


5 

Clark, D. 

« I a 

16 
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* 

Sa, Ru 


5'fl, /ft. 

Clarke, T. 


16 

Drugfon, J. IL* 

MiM 

50 

Cockburn, M. 


50 

Dugat, P. L. 

MM 

5 

Collie, Captain J. 


25 

Duban, W. 

MM 

16 

Collier and Bird, 


32 

Dumoulin. J. 

MM 

16 

Collina, J. W. 

MW 

50 

Duncan, \V. J. 

MM 

20 

C'onovlol Burraul, 

MW 

10 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, 

MM 100 

Conway, Lt. W.BarraclqHtre, 

20 

Ede, J. 

— 

20 

Cooke, C. 

MW 

5 

Edwards, W. R. 

MM 

14 

CorneliuR, W. 

MW 

4 

Elias. W. 

— 

6 

Cornell ua, M. 

MW 

6 

Ellison, J. 

MM 

2 

Cornelius, A- 

MM 

2 

Ewan, C. Jun. 

MM 

4 

Cornelius, J. H. 

MM 

4 

Ewin, W. 

MM 

16 

Cornelius, J. 

MM 

10 

Farqubar, T* 

MM 

10 

Crabbe, J. 

MM 

8 

Favier, F. 

MM 

32 

Crane, F. 

MM 

4 

Fegredo, J. 

MM 

5 

Crane, G. 

MM 

4 

Feilde, J. T« 

MM 

10 

Crawfurd, A. 

MM 

20 

Ferguson, T. 

MM 

32 

Crocket, Dr. 11. 

MM 

16 

Fergusson, F. J, 

MW 

16 

Crow, M. 

MM 

5 

Perris, E. P. 

MM 

8 

Crump, Jo 

MM 

25 

Ferris, J R. 


8 

Crump, W. 

MM 

250 

Ferris, C. 

MM 

8 

Cullen, J. 

MM 

100 

Finlay, 

MM 

10 

Cunliffe, Lieut. Col. R. H. 

50 

Fitzroy Lt. F. W. 

MM 

10 

DaCosta, L. (1st) 

MM 

2 

Flatmiiis J. 

MM 

5 

DaC'osta, L. (Sd.) 

WM 

16 

Fleming. R. 

MM 

10 

DaCosta, J. S. 

MM 

16 

Fleming, A. 

MM 

12 

Dash wood, U. H. 

MM 

8 

Fleury, J. J. 

MW 

16 

Dampier, W, 

MM 

26 

Forbes, It 

MM 

8 

Davies, J. 

MM 

5 

Fordyce, J. 

MW 

5 

Dawes, AV'. T. 

MM 

10 

Foresty, W* 

MM 

10 

]>'Abrue, J. L. 

MM 

1 

Forster, H. 

MM 

20 

D't* astro, A. 

MM 

10 

Fowles, W. 

MM 

10 

D’Castro. S. 

MM 

25 

Francis, C. 

MW 

25 

J)'Cruz, J. 

MM 

10 

Fraser, E. 

MM 

32 

Det'niz, E. 

MM 

10 

Fraser, V/. 

MW 

10 

D’Mello, P. 

MM 

50 

Fraser, A. 


16 

Denham, Captain J. J. 

MM 

10 

Friend, A 

MW 

5 

D’Hozario, P. S. 

MM 

20 

Friend, A 

MM 

10 

D'Kozario, M. 

MM 

. 10 

Friend, A 

MM 

50 

jyitozario, P. J. 

M» 

5 

Friend, A 

MM 

10 

D'Uozario, W. C. 

mm 

10 

Frith, Dr. R. 

MM 

50 

D Silva, C. 

MM 

2 

Galbiway, G. 

MM 

8 

Dessa, J. 

mm 

2 

Garden, Capt. W. 

MW 

20 

Dias, J. 

MM 

10 

Gardener, G. R. 

MM 

50 

Dickson, W. 

MM 

10 

Gardener, H. B. 

MM 

20 

Dissent, P. 

MM 

6 

(rurrett, Z. 

MM 

2 

Dixon, E. 

MM 

20 

Gilmore, J. 

MM 

6^ 

Doij^al, J. 

MM 

25 

Gil>son, R. G. 

mm 

10 

Douffbe^s, J. R. 

MM 

25 

Gillandcrs, F. M. 

MM 

20 

Doveton, Ensign 11. Barrack- 


Glas, C. 

MM 

20 

pore, 

M«. 

32 

Glass, C. T. 

MM 

50 

Dow, J 1). 

M« 

25 

Godfrey, G. 

MM 

4 

Dowlingj Jo 

M« ' 

. 10 

Gogerly, Rev. G. 

mm 

10 
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GomcB, L. F. 

Gomes, P. 

Gomes, S. S* 

Gonsalves, A. 

Gordon, A. Serampore, 
Gordon, J. 

Gordon, R. 

Gonrlay, J. B. 

Gowan, Captoio E. P- ^ 
Graham, J. 

Grant, Dr. J. 


Gray, C. 

Gray, B* 

Gray, 

Gregt»ry, T. (let) 
Grejrory, T. 
Greenwowl, Rev. 
Griff, B. 

Grindall, J* 
Grose, A. 

Grose, F. 

Guest, A. 


H. 


H.J. 

H.G. E. 

Habberly, R. 
fladow, C. S. 

Halliday, Dr. A. 

Hall, E. 

Hall, \V. 

Han, T. 

Hare, D. 

Hare, G. W. 

Harris, F. 

Harris, J. 

Hart, J. 

Harvey, C. 

Harvey, F. E. 

Heather, S. Serampore, 
Hedger, W.N. 
Henderson, Rev. J. K- 
Henry, J. . 
Herbert, Captain J. D. 
Biggins, T. 

Hill,G. 

Hill, Rev. J. 

Hill,J. 

Hodge*, Lt. A, 
Hodges, T. R. 
Hodgkinson, G. F. 
Hofr, J. J. L. 

Hollow, R. 

Holmee, J. 


Sa. Rt. 
^ 10 


5 ( 1 . Rs- 
10 


Homfray, R 

8 Horne, 

8 Hovenden, Rev. W* 

8 Howatson, J. R. 

5 Hewatfion, A. 

85 Hudson, G. B« 

16 Hughes, J. 

5 HuhD,J. 

10 Hull, J. 

80 Hypher, P. 

80 Imlach, Colonel H. 

8 Irvine, J. 

10 Jacob, K. 

5 Jacobs, J. 

4 Jacobs, C. B. M. 

5 Jacob, C. 

20 Jaepeter, J. W. 

4 James, W. N. 

8 Jaret, J. 

3 Jebb, J- S. 

5 Jebb, Mrs. F. J. 
g Jenldns, Captain F. 

80 Jessop, G. 

8 Johannes, J. Chittagong, 

8 Johnson, J. 

[ 10 Johnson, W, 

I 38 •Johnston, M. 

] 50 Jones, C.J. 

80 Jones, F. W* 

] 80 

5 Kellner, F. D. 

I 80 Kerr,J. 

^ 50 Kerr, C. 

^ 200 Kerr, R. — ' 

^ 10 Kerr, N. 

10 Kirkpatrick, Rev. W. 

^ 5 L. J. 

50 Lackersteen, J. — 

^ 5 La Combe, T. D. -- 

^ i« Lauchlin, J. M. 

1 ]6 L.C.N. 

^ 10 Lee, H. J* 

16 Lefever, C. 

2 8 Leicester, H. G. 

I 20 Deshe. R. 

20 Leycester, W. 

2, 04 Llewelyn, J. — 

I 1« Lopes, C. A. 

10 Lorimer, J.A. . 

5 Lowrie, E. W. (1st.) 

10 Lowrie, E. W. (2d.) 

Z, * Lyall.J. N. -- 

^60 • Cancelled at bU request. 
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M. J. 

M. W. H. 

SJacintv-e andW 

Lt. J. r. 

^iai'kiiitoHli and Co, 
MacltH.d, C. 

Macnaf^btpn, W . n. 
Madge, Jaa. 

Madge, A. E. 

Madge, D. W. 

Muling, J. Major 
Manly, Ij. 

Marques, P. 

Marrige, J. B. 

Marhhnll. C. J, 

Martin, C. 

Martin, Or, J.B- 
Martin, M* 

Martindell, H. 

Maseyk, J. Juiigypore, 
Masters, W . 

McCann, J- J. 

McCarthy, U. 

McKenzie, M, 

Melville, W. 

Mendes, A. J* 

Mendes, F. 

Mercado, A- 
Mercado, J. . 

Metcalfe. Sir C. T. Bart. 
Miller, J. 11. 

Mills, J. 

Moffat, J. 

Molloy, K. 

Moore, J* 

Moreiro, A. 

Morris, R. C. 

Mortimer, J. 

Nash, J. 

Nicliolson, Dr. S. 
Nickels, J. 

Nilmony Mullick, 
Nosky, E. 

Nuthalk D. 

Oakes, W. H. 

Ochme, W, D. 

Ogfif) A. 

Ogilvy, Dr. A. 

Olliver, J. Ber^ampore, 
Orr, R. 

Oxborough, T, P. 
Oxborougk, W. 

Palmer and Co. 

Palmer; U. 


Su. Rm. 

1 Pallas, R. — 

5 Panioty, E. 

50 Parmer, R. and J. 

^ Sfi Paschond, F. 

250 Paul, P. J. 

^ 2 Payne, J. 

25 Payne, M. 

^ 20 Pearce, VV. H. 

^ 16 Penney, J. 

lU Pereira, A. 

16 Pereira, F. 

5 Perroux, A. 

10 Perroux, C. 

100 Perroux, J. 

4 Phillips, A. 

5 Phillips, G. 

^ 25 Pilfard, Rev, C. 

10 Pigou, J. Je 880 i*e, 

100 Pine, G. H. Major-General, 

100 Barr?' kpore, 

^ 10 Pinto, 1 

16 Pittar ?iiid Co. 

4 Potter. S. 

10 Portetnia, C. 

64 Prinsep Captain T. 

5 R. M. 

250 Ramroohun Roy, 

2$ Rattray, R. H. 

5 Rebeiro, C. 

^1,000 Rebello,G. 

6 Rebelio, R. 

10 Rees, M. -- 

10 Rees, V. 

20 Keichardt, Rev. T. 

50 Reid, P. Futteeghur, 

4 Ricketts, T. Mymensing, ... 
10 Robertson, Jas. 

^ 8 Robertson, A. 

^ 5 Robertson, J. 

25 Robinson, D. 

4 Robinson, Rev. W. 

10 Rodrigues, D. F. 

32 Rodrigues, F. 

2 Rodrigues, F. Sen. 

50 Rodrigues, F. Jun. 

10 Rodrigues, J. 

5 Rodrigues, S. (Ist.) 

25 Rodrigues, S. {2d.) 

^ 50 Rodrigues, S. (3d.) 

10 Rogers, A. 

_ 5 Ronald, R. M. 

10 Rostan, J. 

^ 250 Roussac, A. G. 

2 Roscoe, J. 
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Rose. W.G.widJ.BaiUie. 

Rosewell, J* 

Ross, A. 

Ross, Capt. P. ~ 

Rostan, J. ^ 

Rumlwld. Sir William, Bt. — 

Rustomjee Cowaqee, «- 

Rutledi^. T. •“ 

Sanders, W. J. “*■ 

Sarkies, B. Seramporo, — 

Saunders, J- “* 


Sa. K>. 


50 

10 

100 

25 
16 
20 

26 
8 
8 
4 
6 
2 

, 60 
25 
. 5 
. 4 

. 25 
. 2 
, 10 


Saviel, 

Scott, T ■ B. 

Scott, C. 

Scott, W. H. 

Scaly. C. A* 

Seflpings, J. M. 

Sevestre, A. A. 

Sheppard, O- 
Siddons, G. J* 

SUverton, 3. 

Singer, S. P- 
Sinaes, W. D. M. 

Sinaes, F. 

Sinclair, 3- M. 

Smith, H. A> 

Smith, (’• ■” 

Smith, P. S. — 

Smith, H. M. 

Smith, P- 
Smith, A. J- 

Smith, S. (Ist.) .J - , 

Smith, S. (2d ) - 

SmouU, W. H. ^ 

Srarth’s School, East Indian 
Youth at T. W. — 

Stacey, W.^ *” 

Stephens, C* — 

Stevenson, Colonel H. — 

Stirling, A. "• 

Strickland, R- S. — 

Stuart, R. 

Stuart, J. 

Stttitner, W. ^ 

Suhacriptions coUected atOha- 
zeepore, as per annexed par- 
ticulars, — 

SiibscriptionB collected at 

Hooahly, as per ditto, — 

Sutherland, P* 

Sntherland, J. 

Swaine, T. 


• So. 

Swaine, W,J. — 

Swi^CkA. — 

SffBriSi J* C’ *** 

8winey,6.C«l«4l — 

Taylorp Major Jt 
Taylor* 

'Rempletoih P* **' 

Thawer, W. and Co, — , 

Thomaon, D- 

TlmrosoB.I^ — 

poi'e, . •"* 

Todd.Et.H. - 

Tomlin and Co. ^ 

Tumhull, M. H. — 

Tnmbull, P. 

Turnbull, H. "* 

Twontyman and Co. — 

Urquhart, J. - 

Uvedale, M- 

Vant Hart, J.N. ~ 

Vander Beck, J, * 

Vanderborg, 3. 

Vaughan, tiolonel 3. — 

V^oon, B. L. 

Vertannes, C. A. 

Voo, Dr. J. R. 

Voyle.J. „ 

\Vignon, G, F, * 

W. J. L. 

W.8.G, 

Wales, R. 

Wallis, W. 

Ward,' is. Sen. Beerbhoom, 
Wttrd,J. 

Ward, J, B. 

Warden, W. 

Watts, H. C, 

Well-wisher, A 
Well-wi8!ier,A 
Well-wisher, A 
Wickins,J. ’ 

Wilkinson, A. 

Williams, J, 

Willis, J. 

Wilson, P. 

Wilson, T. 

332 Winston, E. 

25 WitUnlmker, M. 
g Wood, R, 

, ig Wgod,W. 
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^ So* B$. Sa. Rt. 

W<>od, J. S Woollaston, H. 5 

Wood. S* ^ 4 Young, L. ... 5 

SiAficrifiHm wewed from Ghazeepore. 


St Rs 

filtehford, J. ^ S HiggitiRon, H. A. 

Blocfafbrd. J. M Jua* -^*2 Hurley, C. 5 

Blanov, P* P. Jon. 2 Julian, J. 12 

Campier, J. 25 Morant, J. 2 

Chatters, A. ^ 10 Pengault, J. F, — 5 

Co^kbttrn,0. 2 Scott, J. -- IG 

I>ctoeiroQ, J. £. 82 Stewart, J. 5 

D Rocha, P. C. * 1$ Torham, H. -- 5 

Oaaooyiie, J. ^ $ 


St, Rs, 148 
or So, Rs. 143 * 

SubscnpiioM rtcmed from Roo^khf and Ckimurak, ^ 


B.W H. 

- 3 -2 

Plusker, J, 

Sa. 

Ri. 

4 

Barber, B Sen, 


10 

P. M J. T. 


6 

Barber, P. 

Daniel, 

D. E. II. 


10 

10 

Revej and Custom Officers 
atllooffbly, 

60 


8 

Ross J. R. Sen. 


80 

D' Rozano, N, T. 


5 

Ross, 1. R Jun. 


6 

Godinho, R. 


5 

Ross, J Roheit 


6 

H. 0. 

•w» 

16 

Roea, J Rowland 


5 

Hoff, J C. 


16 

Ross, ('. R. 

M * 

5 

Hoff, J J. 


2 

T, N. B. 


6 

Leon, T, 


5 

Verboon, W, H. 


10 

Lobo, J. 


2 

Vogel, J. 


4 

M. P. 

•M. 

U 

W J. 


5 

Nicholas, J. 

„„ 

2 

Watson, H. 

... 

6 

Nickels, F« 


16 

Wmn, J, 


16 

Pearson, Rev. J. D. 

MM. 

16 

2. J. V. 


8 


Aa Afphabetical Lisi of Monthly, Quarterly, mid Annual Subscribe s. 


Andrews, J. 

0.^ 6 

Hall, W. 

m. 

— 

2 

Aldwell, A. 


Han, T. 

m 


1 

BaOiie, N. 

fU 1j 

HiU J 

a. 


12 

Barnffdd, E» 

a. U 

Hoff J J. L. 

m 

.... 

1 

Bartlett, T. 

i» ..... 2 

Horne L W. 

ftt 

— 

1 

Brown, J. 

9 3 

Johnson, J 

ffi 


5 

Byrn, C. F. 

m. .... 2 

Kellner F I). 

m. 

,»tm 

2 

Byra, Wale 

m .... 2 

Msdge, D W. 

m. 

„„ 

1 

Byrn, William 

tw..... 1 

Madge, J H 

fR, 

n-fr 

1 

Chalcrafb. H 

m .... 1 

Mndtfe, James* 

m. 

MW 

2 

D'Roaauo, P S. 

wi. .... 2 

Madge, John 

0. 

MM 

12 

Francis, C. 

9R 2 

Palmer, H. 

m 

mm 

1 

0aUoway, G. 

IM... 1 

Parmer, R 

m, 

MM 

I 

ISudiMr/r. H. 

f?i .... 2 

Sutherland, P. 

0. 

MM 

12 

6«iodaU.J. 

w. 1 

Wall, J. 

fU. 

MM 

1 

H«U.& 

m. .... 2 

Watson, Colonel A. 

m. 

«»M 

5 


— - 

ir * Djacontmued. 
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No. IV. 

(CIRCULAII.) 

* The East Indian Cottttiillaeliitt tnetoopani. ik 

communication nith you. in ordmr to eaeoi^ CO^opW^ 

in behalf of tlie great and Important oMecfti e(ml<i|ilated by tt|r 
Indians' Petition to Parliament ; of wbicb 1 hM imio the ttlaMjmlle w ^ 
send YOU a few printed oepietf tc^ther wHli the subjoined copy df 
tain Resolutions passed at a Geniw Meotiog held at the Townfiatt 'Ml 
the 20th April last. 

2. The Committee eoneeive thil it wouli be but a poor oompliment to 
your best feelings, orto yoiieimnMof|neuliaT duty^utbey wwe on tbit 
occasion to aim at any tbimflRteirgttlllHt^tedeittoniltiratetbeO^ 
entailed upon the East iboien eeimBtoDi|y« at thiainteresUi^ oiiaia» tn 
take a voluntary part in a wei^^ in which all are idik# intemted>-*att 
interest which becomea doubly enhanced, whether with reference to our 
own public ohaiacter IntM soaleof<nvi] 4 ied|ife,ertotlmfatuiepros« 
pects of our offmringk and of the rising generation among our body. 
They wili^ thererora« content themseivea with stating, that the ayowed 
object they have in view by this communication, is, to engage your best 
services as their Agent at for set* 

ting on foot a public subscription, in aid of the general fund raised in 
Calcutta, to meet all necesmry expenses arising out of the work, in 
which they are now engaged. 

3 I'he Committee are of opinioii, that the pecuniary help proposed to 
be raised by your instrumentiwty, may very advantageously partake of a 
mixed debcription ; one portion of it consisting of prompt donations pay* 
k)ble at once, and another portion of it arising from monthly, quarterly^ 
anu annual subbcriptions of such sums as may be voluntarily given. 
U' bile the former must necessarily be exhausted after defraying our ex* 
peribes within a certain range, the latter is more particularly intended as 
a meuns for the permanent rej^miishing of our financial resources. 

4. This is precisely tlio plan, Upon which the Committee have proceed* 
ed in Calcutta ; and they are glad to be able to say, that the share of 
public liberality manifested among all dassosof the community is so great, 
that they can enumerate in their alphabeUcal list of subscribers, some of 
the m&t respectable names both in and out of the service ofGovernment. 
They mention this,— not with any idea to set up a standard for compot* 
ing the amount of subscriptions that may eventually be rais<«d, tbroimh 
your means, from the liberality of the European, East Indian, and 
tive classes of the community at and around your btntion,— hut as afibrd* 
ing a pleasing ground of encouragement, so far a^ regards the public 
estimation in which our present exertions are htiU by the majority of all 
classes of the Calcutta community. 

*5. There is only one other point, on which it may perhaps bo neeessa* 
ry to say a few words. It, is this. The CnmtniUee must Mrer regard 
themselves (and they hope to be so regarded bv you) as now engaged in 
a public cause of paramount impottance, from which, if their elTorts prove 
successful, much good of no inferior order may lie expected to flow 
among the whole mass of onr countrymen dispersed all over India, a be* 
ther resident in Calcutta, and at the different stations in the Mofitssili, 
or at the Sitter Presidencies, and at the circumjacent Istoda; and it ii 
on this broad ground alone, that th^ not only seek, but Andly antioi* 
pate, the most oordial co*opora^n or all concerned. 

I am, Sir, ^ 

Your obedient sarvant^ 

CainUUh I 
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Cash in Account Current with fhe 


Dr. 

1928 . 

Sevt. 26. T 0 this day in the Bank of Hmdooetan, 

iMtier^ac)iioi]iit| ... 2^120 6 0 

1899. 

April 30* To the ammifit of pulMcriptioDs of the present 
^ year redHtod up to this dato> ..1,816 0 0 

^ „ To inA^trost to this day» at 4 per rent 78 1 5 6 

July 18. To the amoant of fuiiher aubscriptious realized 

up to this date!f 8,66S 0 0 


9|nied over, Sa. Rs. lS,67r 5 9 




of Hindosian, (continuid.) 


Cr.. 


larch 6« By rash paid to Messrs Tweatylnu^ wA taHt 
a Mc('abe*s Hatch, b^lng ft flttitabw tli« 
Bcription upon it, with a (^d mUb •Wl 4MVt 
key, presented to IheBev. V. Mmtm 
vising: and new-modelling onr 
liament, ^ k 

May 5. By cash paid to Mem S Smith and Ckblbr^inU 
ing I,o00 copies of the Bast Indbma* Petition 
to Parliament, 

„ By cash paid to Do. for printing 1,000 emiies of 
the ReimiutioaB passed at theCttmeral Meeting 
held at the Town Sal^ <» the 20th ultimo 
„ By cash paid to Do. for Ad^^Nrtlsemeats in the 
Bengal Horkam and OI«limele> ••• 

„ By cash paid to Mescre. Rosario and Co. for Ad- 
yertisementilA the YPeekly Miscelianeous Re- 
gister^ 

6. By cash paid to the Hiroarrah, on account of 
his wagea ihr the last nine days of April, 

7 By eashpaid to Messrs. Rosario andCo for Ad- 
yertlaementBin the Weekly Misoellaneoua Re- 
gister, 

14. By cash paid to RajkiasoreSaw and Radamudub 

l&w, for stationery ptmhased from them, ••• 

15. By paid to Mr. T, B. Scott, for AdverUse- 
ments in the India Gasette, 

„ By caidi paid to Do. for Advertisements in the lit- 
* dia Gazette Public Advertiser, 

„ By cash paid to Goluckohundaudy, for copying 
certain pajpers required by Mr. J. L. Hestly, , 
SO. By cash paid toDr. J Grant, for Advertisements 
in the Government Gasette, 

„ By cash paid to Do. tbr Do. 

„ By cnsh paid to Mr. M. McKenzie, for Advertise- 
ments in the Calcutta Bi^hange Gazette, . . 

„ By cash paid to Mr. G. Pritchard, for Advertise- 
ments m the John Bull, 

26. By cash paid to Dr. J. Grant, for Advertise- 
ments in tne Government Gazette, 

^0. By cash paid to the General Post Office, for the 
postage of letters sent to the Mofusstl, in A- 


June 1. By cash paid to Hurochunder Bhose, Bill Sircar, 
on account of his wages, from the 22d April, to 
the Slst May last, 

„ By cash paid to Mr. T. B. Scott, for Advertise- 
ments in the India Gazette Public Advertiser, 
„ By cash paid to Do. for Do. 

„ By cash paid to Do for Do. 

„ By cash paid to the Ilircarrah, on account of his 
wages for Mi^ last, including 1 R. 6 ,Ab. for 
two tin cases for the Petition to Parliament,... 
g. By cash paid to Captain R, L. Laws, of the Ship 
Andromache, for the passi^money of the 
Agent on deputation to Rnghind, 


tt)0O 0 

60 0 6 

250 0 
11 13 0 


3 0 <! < 
1 8 0 


18 0 
25 0 0 
12 0 0 
1 6 Qu 
1 1 


11 4 0 

3 12 0 

8 12 0 
9 10 0 
22 14 (| 

1811 0 

1 6 0 

4 U 0 
6 14 0 

geo 

9,300 0 0 


'CaiiMomiSfclU 8,804 7 r 
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Cash in Account ( 

Brought over 


Sicca Rupees 12,677 5 6 


CaleuUtt, 
July 16th, 1829, 


} 



r 0/ Ilindostan, (continued,) Cr* 

Brought mVi $.334 7 9 ^ 

e 20 By cash paid to hfeasra S. Smith and Co.^ for 
Ad\ertmcment*4 m the Bengal Hutkani a&4 
(hronule, 7 4 0 

,y B\ cash paid to Do. lor Do.> «»% Sf 4 0 

„ By cash paid to Mr. T. B Scotty &r Advexfiip« 

merits in the India Qaaett^ «.• II 0 0 

„ By cash paid to Mr. M. MeK«mde» flnr Adw« 

tisements in the Calcutta Exchangu Qaaette, ISO 

„ Bv cash paid to Do. for Do.» ... 4 10 0 

SO By cash paidtothe Butiit Misdon t^ess^ for 
unntiog a supply of falihk receipts and circus 
farb to the Mwitlili 40 0 0 

y, By cash paid to the General Pbet Ofioek ihr the 

postageofietterssenttatheUofussitittJttne^ 43 11 0 
July S« By cash paid to the Hircirrah» on account of hii 
wages for June tilti intkdmgS As. 6 P. for the 
cost of a Chatta« «•« 4 3 0 

e. By cash paid to Mr. L. FernandeSiOn account of 

his salai^ as a writer for June last, .. Id 0 0 

IS. Bycadh paidtoan extra Bill biri«ir,for collect- 
ing BUMcnptions at Barrackpore and 8e- 
rampore. ... 0 10 0 

14 By cash paid to Hurreeehunder Bhose, Bill Sir* 

car,onaccouiitof his wages for June last) ... 6 0 0 

„ By cash paid to Moodoot^un Bern, Bill Sir« 
carbon account of his wa|^ from the ISth to the 
30th of June last, ... 3 6 3 

17* By cash paid to the Baptu^ Mission Press, for a 
< copy of the Government Rcgnlations, 6 vols. 4tu. 

bound in calf, (from the commencement to 1828 
inclusive,} and other Law Publications, .i... 264 0 0 

15 By cash paid to Ramoonoy Koy and Co , for en« 
giaving a name plate, with 50U visiting cards for 

the Agent on deputation to England, 16 0 0 

„ Bv cash paid to the General Post Ofhce, for the 
postage of letters sent to the Mofusail up to this 
date of the present month, 2 15 0 
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Established lUA day of Aprils 18S5, 

For the purpose of workinpf the Mines of Copper Ore in 
the Districts of Nellore and Caddapah, and in tlie Zemiudnries 
of Calastry, VeucatajUfhorrv, and UdajLfhcrry ; with 
A reserved Capital of 4()(),00(> Madras Rupees. 

Directors, 



1. Edward Stunuel Moorat, Esquire, 

2. Claudius Ani^ustus Kerr, Ivsquire, 

:h Faure I)e Iwuidelair, Esquire. 

4. .lohii Mneeaudy Campbell, Esquire. 
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Messrs. 1^, S. Miiorat and Co. of Madras. 


Treasurers, 

OoNernTiieiit Hank. 

Solicitors of the Companij*ii\f!nlcutta. 

Messrs. Haillie and Molloy. 

The Ores of Copper wliicdi this Company propose mining 
for are situated in the Nellorc and (aiddapah districts ; the 
mines already opened are in Nellore; the depth of the largest 
mine is oO feet. 

The ore which has been obtained in quantity is denomi- 
nated the “ Anhydrous carbonate of coppery' l\v 1'hoinas 
'I’hompsoii, M. I)., F. K. S., E., ami is a netv species of cop- 
pefore; but rieli sul|duirets have jiwt been diseovered. 

Bv Or. 'I’lumipsoirs analysis, tin* ore i*, eompo'^ed as fol- 


lows . 

Carlionic acid lb*70 

Peroxide (»f copper, b'0*7o 

f, I^eroxide of iron, 1I)*50 

Silica, 210 

Loss, 


100.00 
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The Company have the exclusive privilege of mining in the 
lands of tlie Zemindars of Culastry, Vencatagherry, and Udy- 
gherry, for 21 years*, and also have the grant of a lease for 
2J years, of all tlie mines of copper ore in the Talooks of 
Dnppaud, Cummum, Gidd«ilore, and Budwail, in the district 
of Cudclapah ; and Callagherry, (!favaly, Duttalore, and 
Buddapoody, in the district of Nellore, from the Madras Gov- 
ermncut, with a preference of renewal for a further term of 21 
years, on certain conditions, and an exemption from duty or 
impost on the produce of the mines, for the period of ten 
years ; and also au oxeinj>tIoii from duty on the machinery, 
timber, and stores imported for the works. 

These ores are remarkable, first, for their richness; secoiuU 
ly, for their f'niodom from all noxious matter ; thirdly ; for 
their easy reduction on a single smelting ; fourthly, for their 
apj)carance on the surface in forve^^ 'Mjniring only (so far 
as the work lias hitherto progressed) la u* open to-day, and 
rendering their «ac(|uisition immediate, at a trifling incipient 
outlay. 

'Die ores that have obtained hitherto in the surveys 
of the country have been carbonates of copper but 
latterly sulpliurets have been discovered in three different 
mines. 

I’lie “ Anhijdrouti varhimiifeaf copper,''' Malachite,'' and 
“ Mouufaln green , were the on*s known to exist ; these 
ores crop the ground over an immense extent of country, 
and veins on tlie surface are abumlaiiL 

The distance of the mines that have been worked from the 
sea coast is about •lO miles. Timber and charcoal, to anv ex- 
tent, are j)rocnrahle in the Nullah Miillay range of mountains 
to the west, <listaiit about 10 miles; and the carriage of both 
to the works, on the ( }Voodiicar) country handy will be a 
trifle, say throe rupees a ton. 

The ore has been proved to he in veins, as well as nests ; 
the tormer in granite, greenstone, and also in clav-slate ; the 
springs are not copious, and no obstacle worthy remark 
ajjpears to embarrass the underlakiiig. 

The ore obtained varies, the richest veins holding full 60 

* This privilege is coufirined by GovernineDt. 
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per cent, of copper. The picked ore averaging more than 45 
per cent. ; but the average yield has been eet down at 40 per 
cent.; as it is almost impossible totally to divest the picked ore 
of the adhering quartz, or other matrix ; the picked ore is esti- 
mated at ^^40 per ton, the metal at £120. 

On comparing the prospects that encourage the present 
mining undertaking with those that exist in Cornwall and 
Wales, the advaiitiiges in fovor of the Association are very 
great. 

7'he yield of the ('ornwull and Welch ores (siilphurets) is 
only from 5 to .9 j)or cent. Those of Ncllore give an average 
yield of 40 per cent. 

The Cornwall ores sell at the hammer at the mine head, 
on an average, for one pound sterling j)cr cent, of metal in 
the ore, i. e. ores containing o percent, metal, sell for £!}; 0 
per cent, metal for and so on. The Nellore ore at this 
low estimate, yiehling tO per cent, metal, must bring .i^40 
a ton. 

7’he sulpliurct of Cornwall is taken to Wales, and tlicro 
smelted, and some batches of ore. require 15 processes of 
refinement (all furnace work) before tlic metal becomes 
marketable copper. 

'riie Ndlore ores are reduced by a single smelting- 

'File siilplniret of Cornwall produces an impure metal not 
ductile. 

17ic Nolloro metal can be drawn into the finest wire; is 
applicable to all mint jmrposes, and is also suitable for 
jewellers alloys. 

7’hc Cornwall ore is found at a depth of between 1,800 and 
3,000 feet. 

7'liat of Ncllore ivS found in veins on the Mirfuce, which in- 
crease in size and thickness as they dip, and all the ore yet 
obtained, has been raised from within 50 feet of the surface. 

I'lie establishment and expcnces attendant on the deep 
mines of Cornwall involve serious risk and outlay. 

The (comparatively speaking) superficial work at the Nel- 
lore mines, in a country where labour is so cheap, must cost 
but little. 
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The Company is divided into shares, each share being of 
the value ofo^OOO Madras Rupees; but in order to suit public 
convenience, it is proposed, that parties desirous of purchasing 
an Intervd in the undertaking may hold so small an interest 
as a fifth part of a share, paying for such fifth part 1 ,000 
Madras Kiij»ees, |)rovided the number of shares that otter, 
recommend the measure, and that it receives the consent of 
the Directors. 

I’he. Deed of the Company will be open fur the perusal of 
intemling purehasers of Shares or Interests at the Office of 
the Agents of the Coinj)any. 

The sharediolders shall vote at all general and annual 
meetings, and in all matters relatingtotheCompany: the hold- 
er of one share sliall he entitled to have one vote or voice at 
general and annual meetings; thosi^ holding four shares, to two 
votes; eight shares, to three vcdes ; twel ^ shares, to four votes; 
and fifteen shares, to five votes ; and n . individual share-hold- 
er is to have more than five votes in the aflairs of tlio Coin[>any. 

entitle a share-holder to vole in the afiairs of the ('onipa- 
iiy, such share-holder must have an interest in the Company 
to the extent of M. Rs. /i.OOO, i. c. a full share; hut all 
parties holding an Interest in the Coin[)any arc entitled to 
attend the general and annual meetings of the Company, 
and to speak on the afl’airs of the (\nnpany at any such 
meeting. 

As hetweeii tlu'iiiselvi's, the share-holders of the Company 
sliall not he liable for the debts due by the Company be- 
yond their respective shares and Interests therein. 

One-third of the profits of the Company to go annually to- 
wards the formation of the reserve fund, of 400,000 Rupees, 
the remaining two-thirds to go to the* share-holders. 

On the 1st of Jaminrv of e\ery year, a general account and 
rest shall he made, and taken by the Directms of the attairs of 
the Comjmiiy, and sueh shall ho open for the examination of 
the share-holders, for two calendar months then next ensuing. 

I’he books of the Company shall be exposed, every three 
months, at the office of the Company, for thirty days, for the 
inspection of the share-holders. 
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All dividcntl'i shall be payable at the office of the ooinpa- 
ny in Madras twenty-one daj's after having been declared, 
and all such shall be so deelarcHl in the month of January in 
every year. 

The share-holders arc not liable for any further calls be- 
J’ond the amount of their subscribed shares ; but no transfer 
of shares can tahc place, without the sanction of the Board 
of Directors being first obtained, and tlie Direetors arc not 
liable to be called on for tlieir grounds of refusal. 

The Directors of the (^onijiaiiy have applied to the rouncil 
of India for a charter to incorporate their body. 

No new rules, orders, or regulations made h}^ the Directors 
shall be considered as confirmed, if on InMiig read at the first 
general meeting tliat lakes place after such having passed the 
Direction, they be objected to by a majority of ilie votes of 
two-thirds of the sliare-holders, w ithin fortv-five days after 
being so read. 

Ajiplieations for Shares or Interests in the Company to be 
made personally, or ])y letter postpaid, to Messrs. Baillie and 
Molloy, Solicitors to the Company in Cahnitta, or to Messrs. 
E S. Moorat and Co. the agents of the Company at Madras. 




ANALYSIS OF THE ORES FOrNP WITHIN THE LANDS IN 
GRANT TO THE COMPANY. 

[Evtnu'ted from tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society. Oct. IHJri.] 

Thr«!ii':;h tlio kiti<]nr“is of Mr. (?. A. Kerk, 1 have Itftd a further 
opportuaily of exnminirife thir produce of the Nellorc copjicr mines, 
of which cabinet speciincii*^ were propcnted to the Asiatic Society 
two years ago*, before llie formation of the " Itnfinn Copper Mining 
Compmnr at Madras, for the jiurposc of turning to pr dit ilic mineral 
stoie.s of this piomiHiig dis?trict. 

From a ])juiipldet pulilislicd at Madras, we learn that the copper 
miiK'is in the Nellore and Cuddapah di.^triids weri* discoxered about 
41) years ago. by Mr. IIenjami.n Havnk, who'-c report to (ioxern- 
ment, inserted in Ids Travta on India, pi\es the fullest and most 
satisfactory account of them. Fiom this pamjddet, we gh'an the 
following piuticiilars of the h'caliry, and of the (jiiality of Ihe oie. 

“ The ihstncta on the coast in which copprr on*s liavt; been ili**co\oreil are 
lho*.eof the falo'^tty Mini VeinMt.u;h('iry zeminJarics mid the, TJdyc;hriry Jiu^liire, 
in the zilhiUs of Nellon* and Duppaud and other plaei'H in the ceded distinds. 

“ The principal niiioni' places are at the distance of about ilU niihis N. W, from 
iNellor<, dU nnlcs tioin the >ea, about Ihe latitude of Itamapatum, unJ about 
40 miles N. K. from CiKid.ipah. 

“ Several livers run rii^ht lliroiit;h it on their way to the sea from the ucsiern 
hilN, of which t,hc Pillu|M vroo, \ uppovai^oo, and Manyroo form a jmielioa not 
tar from (lunimau) pentii, the ptnicipal mining pl.icc, ami form u pretty largo 
ri\ei*, which is said ro have a giiod deal of water tdirouglionl the year. Ils hciU arc 
\<ry stony, which seems in the eyes of the natives tlm greatest ohjoelion against 
its being made riuvigahh; for boats: it deserves therefore an accurate survey. 

“ The neiieral a.spcet of the country is barren, and uneomfori.ihle in the ex- 
treme : huge tree.s are only found in and near the villages; and on the wide 
t’Mended plains, on both sides of the river, nothing encounteih the eye, hut here 
and tlu re a small thorny shnih. The grass, which, in the lainy season, every 
wdicre else carpets tlie country with a refreshing green, is lure hotli stanly and 
of the poore.«it kind, a species of ‘‘ aristida,” whirh, as the name implies, is a 
compound of long beards or hiistles. This is the case in mo.st mining couiilrieH ; 
the surface of the soil contain.s in many places so much salt, that the iiihuhit- 
ants could make eiiougli, if allowed to do so, for llicir own couBumption. 

“ To the eastward, the country is open ; only here and there a few low hills are 
to he. seen ; but to the westward, there are ranges of hilU, the nearest at the dis- 
tance of about 10 miles. Due west is one cahed Malla-coudab, from being the 
l.ighest hill in the range. It is said to abound with wood. The Udygherry 
mountains are to the south-west, about 16 miles, and the lnghc.st in this part of 
the country : the highc^t point 1 take to be about .'JOOO feet above the level of 
* »Sce Proceedings of the A.sintic Society, Feb, 18J3, in vol. ii. p. 
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tlie low country ; I have seen myself, that plenty and large wood giows there, 
particularly between the valleys. 

** About 20 miles on the way to the sea, in the direetioii of Raiiiapatnm, ore f-x> 
tensive jungles, consisting of Korra, Panieum itallcum, L. 2. Aruga, Panpalum 
(omeniacium, L, .1. Woolava, Giycene toMcntom, L, 

^^Tliis eouiitry is, geologically speaking, of u primitive description ; the general 
rock formation is a mica-slate, of ditfereot culois ntid (Consistence. It shews it- 
self first in the low country, at the dislance of almiit l.'i miles east from the 
hills; it forms sloping niountuins, which aic oft<u e^ippeii v.ith horn-stouc slate, 
which passes into siind-stone, and on the other hand, into jasper. The tabular 
summits and mural precipices of the Udigheny hills eousist of the latter stone 
kind : the layers or strata of the inica-slute. occur in ditlVrcut positions, and incli- 
nation to the horizon ; often in the low country forming a right angle with it; on 
and about the Udjglierry hills, the strata appears in the utmost confusion, ns if 
thriLst liy force out of their proper position. Traces of copper orts are often found 
in this roek, and it is generally known to contain various metallic veins, as gold, 
silver, and copper. 

“ Subordinate to the former is gieen-stonc slate, in mighty layers, often as to 
appearance constituting the principal n»ek of u ’^strict for many miU■^. This is 
the case about (lurnmanypentu and the Othi mining places. The layers or 
strut iticatioii of the latter rook 1 have as yet ahv >ys found in a liorizontal position. 

“ Till* greci' -stone slate is often approaching tv green-stone ; it occurs then only 
obscurely slaty, has a jet black color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, 
haril in a siiuiU degree ; in this state it seems hire barren of metnU of any kind. 
The real green-stone slate is of a bluisii black color, with small wliite spots of de- 
composed felspar, half hard ; and w hen exposed to the air, it crumbles soon to 
piei'cs, and lake's a green color. The rock is reckoned one of tlie richest * mo- 
thers of ores' of any in the world. In it are found silver and copper in 
rich beds or layers, a^ is the casic here ; but never in veins, as in other formations 
The layeis ot copper me of diflerent thii'kness, and dislancea from each 
other: the gencr.il run ot the jucee.s of ore, eonsiitulmg the layers, is two inches 
in thiekne'-s ; hut they liavc been found also of several feet. The pieces are in 
general flat, ns if compre‘'Sed, aiul coated with oehie. The vertical distance be- 
tween the. layeis is -1 to H feet, and the horizoutul is even mure uncertain. 

A corioJed honey-combed quartz is found in great abundance in the green- 
stone slate, particularly uioijg with the copper ore. It appears often on the sur- 
face, in such places where the water has washed the euitli away. It looks then 
like indurated 'mini, which in other parts of the country is very common. 

** The rockf i» covered with a red coarse gravel, which is the superfleial soil of 
this part of the country. In my opinion, this is formed from the decomposition 
of the green-stone slate, and its quart zozc and ferruginous contents; for copper 

♦ One of my specimens from Ncllore i-^ abundantly curious and interesting. It 
consists of distlucc layers of the carbonate, Altcnuitiug with black micaceous schist, 
or rather grecn-stoue, affording exactly the npiieavance of gradual deposition from a 
Hi|uid at this earlic.st period of geological forniatious. The angle formed by the strata 
of this striateii lock with the horizon is stated by Mr. Kaun to be about 45**.— J. P. 

T See Dr. Henza's observations on veins of quartz pervading decomposed peg- 
matite, J. A. S. iv. 421.— £n. 
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ore in often found is it in considerable quantity, and in the same situation, aj in 
the slate rork. 

“ At Yerrapillay, in a new mine, which I opened, I found two layers of ore in 
it, at distances of four feet astunder. 

** The thickness of tins stratum of gravel differs arcordinp to its situation, whe- 
ther it is on a his^h or low ground. 1 have found it from 4 to 6 feet, and 
Diore. 

“ The copper ore which Dr. Thomson rails Anhydrous, the most 
common kind, is in flat ]tieees, externally, of a brown ochry color ; in- 
ternally, oi a black iron color, wdiich often p.isscb into preen ; when 
moistened uiili water, it becomes almost immciUately throughout preen; in some 
places, it is hlui'^b prey throuphnut. Lustre, in some places, where it is 
black, scini-inetallic ; and in the bluish prey, metallic*. The copper indeed 
is in an almost metallic state in it. Fracture H)>proachinp to even fine 
grained streak; ol the black, hriphter melallic ; powder, “ (yemutfA not very 
hard, except the iron black and bluish prey part ; wiiich is with dilliculty 
aeratchetl by quartz; brittle; not paiticularly heavy. Specific gravity, .'1.09. 
Some pieces arc found of a nut brown color, and some with conehoiilal fracture. 
The foreign admixtures are various, us white uiid preen (luartz, mica, iron ore; 
mountain blue and malachite arc in some places found with it. In other places, 
1 sm:pect the admixture of .silver. For the annlyNis, I must refer to that of Pr. 
Thomson, hi a ])aper laid before the Iloyal Society of London, which 1 was per- 
loitU'd to ]juljlisli us an appendix to my “ Tracis on Indian I will only men- 
tion here, that on an average, he procured .’ll) per cent, of pure cop])cr. In the dry 
way, or by simply smelting the ore, we have received the metal iwffrcnter propor^ 
tiofif which may be easily accounted for by the quantity of iron, wtiicdi the ore 
contains, that cannot be separated, as when the analysis is curricfl on by a(?id.s and 
other re-aircnt.'i.” 

Mr. Haynk srema to have breu wronc^ in inin^iiiinn;, that the 
natives had only di^'Covered Ihcs^e mines oP or GO years before (about 
17 jO). Mr. Kkhk, who hu.'< since visited the whole of the mining 
dibtrict, and examined all tht^foriuations, and tiie old works, witli great 
care, state.s, that the former excavations are of prodigious magnitude, 
many of them occupying several hundred feet square, and having a 
depth of 50 or GO feet. The matrix rock aqd rulibish are now 
accumulated in the«e immense tanks ; but on clearing them away, the 
mouths of the galleries extending into the roc k^ were discovered ; 
blocks of the ore, (perhaps some that had been gathered previous to 
the discontinuance of working the mines from some political convul- 
sion or ujipression.; have been used to mend tiic village tank ut 
Guramanppenia, and Mr. Kekr imagines, that any quantity of the 


* This descriptiou accords so completely with that of No. 3, in the subjoined analy- 
sis, that I have no doubt Dr. Haynk ha^ mistakeu the sulphuiut for Dr. 7'iiom- 
so>’*8 ore,— J. P. 
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richest ore'*^ may be obtained ut a trifling expence, and within 100 
feet of the surface. Extensive hills, formed of lumps of ferruginous 
slag. DOW covered with vegetation, point out the situation of the 
ancient smelting houses. A piece of this slag (which was at first 
mistaken for a volcanic product) was analysed by myself. It yielded 
but faint traces of copper, shewing that the native processes of 
extraction, however rude, were eflcctual in completely separating the 
metal. But I must now proceed to observe u[)on the actual specimens 
of the ore submitted to my examination, purposely avoiding all allu- 
sion to the mercantile value of the mines, the estimates of the expence 
of working them, and the invitations to join in an association for this 
purpose: — objects which are highly interesting to the community, con- 
nected with so laudable a measure for devel()j)ing the natural riches of 
the country ; hut which cannot with propriety be entered ii])on in a 
work devoted exclusively to literature and science. 

The ores now presented to me are frf'*n three different localities. 
They differ considerably in quality one i n the other, and all from 
the former ore, which Dr. Thomson pronounced to he an anhydrous 
carbonate, new to mineralogy. 

No. 1. A parcel, weighing 90 lbs. of roughly-])icked and cleaned 
ore, lias a quartzosc matrix, in some parts colored green, or appear- 
ing BO from the malachite beneath the transparent crystal. It con- 
tains much iron, which, on solution in an acid, appears in the form of 
a yellow ochre. Ten per cent, of quartz was separated from this 
specimen on pounding it roughly before setting it apart for analysis. 

No. iJ. A parcel of the same weight is labelled ’* Bungeral Mettah** 
and is the species stated to be found in clustered nodules in the 
alluvium, of rounded exterior, as though they had been detached from 
their original site, and reburied here. The ferruginous matrix of this 
ore, on solution, assumes the appearance of a diirk-rcd oxide. It is 
the same probably as that of Dr. Thomson’s specimen. The carbo- 
nate of copper runs through it in veins, but the mixture of sulphuret 
of iron and perhaps of cupper with the oxide, gives the whole a dark 
arenaceous texture. 

No. 3. The richest ore of the three is at the same time the most 
abundant, and promises to yield the safest return, as it runs in unbroken 
veins. This ore is a combination of carbonate and sulphuret, the 
former intermixed with the latter, but readily distinguishable from 
it, as the sulphuret is crystallized, and has the grey metallic lustre 

« The steel-grained, crystallized silvery ore, invariably found in green-stone 
slate, and partly imbedded in quartz, the richest ore met with,** is doubtless 
No. 3, the sulphuret.— J. P. 
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of galena. The specific gravity of this ore is 3'77, being intermediate 
between that of the cjsrhi^natv, 3 Htu) the sulphuret, 4'5. 

The analysis was condiufiil for the sake of expedition on separate 
parcels of 100 grains ciu li. in la vi of attempting the separation of the 
ingredients from a single paii cl. Some variation inav thus he indu- 
ced from tlie irregularity of the ore ; hut, on the wliole, the results 
ought to be more trust- woi thy. Tna?. : the carbonic ncid w’as estima- 
ted by the loss of weight on di;:e«»ting 100 grains, finely pounded, in 
dilute nitric acid. The water, (for Tionc of these ores was found to he 
anhydrous,) by heating in a glass tube, removing the aqueous vapour 
by bibulous paper, and ascertaining the loss. As the ore generally 
lost its green colour by this operation, it is j)ossil)le that a portion of 
carbonic acid was also driven off. Calcination in an open dish, in the 
muffle of an assay furnace, gave a loss, wlncli was compoundial of that 
of the carbonic acid and the water, ('alcination drives off (lie sulphur 
also, but the equivalent of ox\gen, whieli rejdaces it, being of precisely 
equal weight, this operation affords no test of the quantity of sulphui 
present. — In fact, not expecting from Dr. Thomson’s analysis, to find 
sulphur in the Nellorc copper ore, I at first neglected the precautions 
necessary for its separation. This was accordingly cflected on other 
samples, by boiling in strong nitric acid, which, from its heat, caused 
part of the sulphur in a pure slate to rise in fused globules to the 
surface ; wliile a portion, being oxygenated, wa.s afterwards separated 
by precipitation with barytes. 

The quantity of copper was must conveniently estimated from the 
black oxide taken up from the calx1)y dilute nitric acid, ft was also 
obtained directly from other samples by reduction of the oxide with 
charcoal and borax. — The iron and pyrites were deduced from the 
difference between the residue in the cold solution, and that from the 
hut dissolution in strong acid of another parcel, before calcination. 

Collecting together the results of the above ojicrations, we have 
the following data, whence to deduce the coinjmsition of the three 
specimens. 

No. h Nrf.2. No. 3. 

a. Lo<«s of carbonic acid by digestion in dilute nitric 


acid, 12.0 14.6 7.0 

b. Loss of water (and some curb, acid r) by heating 

without air in a glass tube, 5.0 7.0 ,‘5.0 

c. Total loss 00 calcination with access of air, 17.5 17.8 21.0 

e 2. Ditto average of two other trials (more carbonate,) 20.0 20.:5 2.1.5 

d. Oxide of copper taken up from calx c by dilute acid, 37.7 40.2 7.’J.7 

f. Residue of insoluble earths and ox. iron, after d, 44.8 ,'13.0 5.3* 


* This residue may have consisted partly of sulphuret of copper that had 
escaped decomposition in the fire ; for another specimen was wholly soluble, and 
little iron was present in the solution. 
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No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

/. Residue from digestion of crude ore in boiling nitric 

acid 20.0 13.9 19.0 

fft The same, after burning off the sulphur and redi. 

getting in do 20.0 ? 8..*i 0.0 

Sulphur, sejiaittted on boiling in strong acid, O.h* 2.1 9.0 

I. Sulphate of barytes precipitated ftfterwiirda, 1.4 17.8 28.«*i 

A. Weight of iiiftiiliic popper actually recovered from c 2, 28.5 .52.2 59.0 

Jn iTti^ard to rf, No. 3. it wub observed on dij^estion in cold nitric 
acid, that u very con.sidcrublc portion of the calx of copper was of a 
red color, or in tin; state of pnitoxide, or perhaps in a metallic state, 
and was not taken up without di^en"ageInent of nitrous gas; — the 
weight 73.7 niu!?t tluMClore be increased, to give the true weight in 
terms of the peroxide. Thi.s i"* also proved by the amount of loss in 
c, 21.0, \\hich is considerably in excess; and it was remarked on 
removing the calx from the fire that it was agglutinated, so as per- 
haps to have prevented the access of air to oxidate the interior. — 
The sulphur enables us to approximate the correction of this item; 
for 12.8 requires .51.5 copper, = "G4. 3 black or 'croxide ; and this, 
added to 22.8, the peroxide of the carbonate, wo . i give 87.7 ; which 
is 14.0 greater than the actual return from thefii\*. — Again, deducting 
the deficiency after caleination (cj 21.0, from the .<ium of the three 
volatile ingredients — sulphur, 12.8 ; caibonic acid, 7.0 ; and water 3.0 
=22.8, tlierc wmains but 1.8 fur the weight of oxygen absorbed in 
place of the sulpliur ; whereas 12,8 are icquired, — Adding the dif- 
ference 1 1 .0 to (i, we shall have 84.7. This number will be found to be 
a little in defect from the sub.-equent result; wliile 87.7 is a little too 
great ; a mean may therefore be adopted. 

From the above <!ata. we may now proceed to extract tbe simple 
elements of each s])ecimeu of oie : 



No, 1. 

No, 2. 

No. 3. 

/. Mol copper, calndateil from the oxide rf, .... 

30.2 

39.5 

09.0 

nt. Pure hii)p!u\'’, from h and i, 

0.8 

4.5 

12.8 

n, Carhoaie arid, less p„lh for hygrometric moisture,. 

. 10.8 

13.1 

fJ.3 


Tl:e ciirl)onic acid being supposed to be wholly combined with 
copper, wiiile the sulpliur may be partly united with iron, we may 
calculate the proportions of tlic carbonates and sulphurcts by means of 
the S'Cidc nl chemical equivalents, thus : 

^ , JVo. 1. No, 2. No.X 

0 . The o.ub(i!.:<; .H:ia will require copper, 31*4 38*fi 18*3 

Now in the fi st two of these, the copper required so nearly agrees 
with the calculated weight of metal, /, that the latter may be looked 
upon ns exist ir.g here wholly i;i the form of carbonate, and the sulphur 
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as united entirely with iron*. In No. 3, however, we find that the 
majority of the copper remains ; and knowing the nearly total ab.sence 
of iron in this specimen, we may conclude it to be a mixture of nearly 
two parts sulphuret, with one of carbonate. 

The miner would rest content with the detenninatibn of the pure 
metal in the ore, and would have good reason to be satisfied with the 
GO per cent. “ actual yield” of No. 3, or even with tlie 30 per cent, 
of the poorest of the three ores ; but the mincralogibt will prefer an 
exhibition of the component salts of the ore.s, according to tlie usual 
synlbeiical formula. 1 may here remark, that the water separated (6) 
is more than is required to convert the carbonate into a hydrate or 
ordinary nialachiy^: thus, 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


p. Thf! copper combined with cRibonic acid being, .. 30.2 ii!)’.’) 18.3 

q. will retjuire water to hydrate it, 4.2 r>‘r> 2’6 


The excess in b may have been carbonic acid, partially driven off. 
The chemical composition of the three minerals may therefore be 


thus expressed: 

No, 1. 

A^o. 2. 

No. .3. 

Uydrided carbonate of copper, 


68-5 

317 

Sulphuret of copptM*, 


0? 

(i.'i0 

Sulphuret of iron, 


124 

O'O 

Oxide of iron, siiex, &c 


2.VI 

. 5*3 

Loss or excess, 


— (>•0 

0*0 


lOO'O 

1000 

1000 


The excess in No. 2, is doubtless owing to the irregularity of the 
rocky admixture in different specimens, whereof one yielded 44, and 
another only 13' 9 of insoluble matter, on digestion in acid. 

The richness of the. last of the three minerals will more than com- 
pensate for the increase of trouble and expence in the reduction of 
the ore by successive roaslings; and practical miners assert, that the 
glance or grey sulphuret is a much steadier and mor(' plentiful ore 
than the carbonate. 

1 should add, before concluding the alio'^e imperfect analy.'^is 6f 
the Nellore copper ores, that I tested them in vain for silver and 
other metals. Neither did arsenic appear to be present. 

J. PlllNSBP. 

• In the second Analysis of No. 2. however, the copper actually recovered, A*, so 
much exceeds this quantity, that it is evident this ore frequently contains Bulphuret, 
or is of very variable quality. 




ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS. 


MEMO. 

The copper mines in the Nellore and Cuddapah districts 
were disco^red about 40 3 ’ears ago by Mr. Benjamin 
Hayne, who reported on them to Government in the fnllest 
and most satisfactory, manner — and this gentleman, in his 
“ Hayne' s Tracts oh India," gives a most favorable amount 
of them. 

From Mr. Ilayne’s notice of the snljcct, n Captain R. 
Ashton, of 11. M. 13th Foot, interested himself about these 
mines, and collected a large quantity of the ore from within 
35 feet of the surface, which he sent to England : the result 
on the smelting of one batch, se.nt home by Captain Ashton, 
(by the “ Welch Copper Company,” who could not h.avc been 
expected to view the subject very favorably,) is submitted. 
1’he AVelch Company made the ont-turu of metal only 23 j)er 
cent. — this, although about two hundred per cent, better Uian 
the Cornwall ores, is not above half the average yield of the 
Nellore ores. 


THE ANALYSIS OP ORE. BY T. THOMPSON, M. D., 

• F. R. S. E. 

A paper, read before the Royal Society, November IBtb, 
1 838, by Thomas Thompson, M. D., F. R. S. E., via. 
Analysis of a “ New Speeies of Copper Ore" 

From Hayne's description, it is probable, that it occurs in 
nests, in primitive rocks, which seem to be green-stone, or at 
least connected with primitive trap. These rocks appear to 
be subordinate to mica-slate. Copper mines had been wrought 
in these mountains some centuries ago ; but they had been 
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abandoned, probably on account of the various revoIutioDS to 
which this part of India has been subjected. 

The most common ore which occurs in these mountains is 
malachite, and it seems to occupy very extensive veins ; but 
the species whicli I propose to describe here occurs also in 
consideralde quantity. It had been already made the subject 
of vuriouM experiments, with a view to determine how much 
copper it contained ; but T am not aware that any person had 
subjected it to a regular chemical analysis, or recognised it as 
a new species. 

AH the specimens of this ore which I liavo seen arc 
amorphous; so that, as far as is known at present, it never 
occurs crystallized. Quartz crystals, indeed, are imh4‘ddpfl in it 
ahundaiitly, and very irregularly — sometimes they are single, 
sometimes they constitute the lining of small cavities to be 
found in it. These crystals are ’ anslncent. In some rare 
cases, they are colourless ; hut by tar the greater number of 
them are. tinged of a yellowish red, and some of them are 
green. The mineral is likewise iiit<‘rspersed with small specks 
of malachite, and with dark brownish red, soft particles, which 
I found to consist of red oxide of iron. 

The colour varies in consequence of the irregular distribu- 
tion of these extraneous substances. One specimen, which 
was the most free from the malachite and the red i)artleles, 
was of a dark blackish brown colour. Hut in general, the 
colour is a mixture of green, red, and brown, sometimes one, 
and sometimes another, prevailing. Small green veins of 
malachite likewise traverse it in diflTerent directions. 

The fracture is small, conchoidal, and in some parts of the 
mineral, there is a tendency to a foliated fRicture. The lustre 
is glimmering, owing, I conceive, to the minute quartz crystals 
scattered through it. The kind of lustre is resinous ; and on 
that account, and the variety of colours, this ore has a good 
deal of the aspect of serpentine. 

It is soft, being easily scratched by the knife. It is sectile. 
The streak, reddish brown. The specific gravity, 2*620. 

It ertervesces in acids, and dissolves, letting fall a red pow- 
der. The solution is green or blue, according to the acid, 
indicating that it consists chiefly of copper. 
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After a few preliminary trials to ascertain the nature of 
the coiKstituents of this ore^ 1 adopted the following mode of 
analysis : 

1 . 100 grains, in the state of a coarse powder, were put into 
a pliial containing diluted sulphuric acid, and the mouth of 
t!iO phial was stopped witli cotton wool. The loss of weight, 
w’hen the effervescence was at an end, ainoiiiited to 16*7 grains* 
'riiis loss was owing to the escape of earhoiiic achl g?is. 

2. 100 grains of the ore were treated in the saine wav with 
muriatic acid. 'J'he green solution was decanted off, and 
e\'aj>orated nearly to dryness. To get rid of the excess of acid, 
u ]date of zinc was then put into the liquid, previously diluted 
with water, 'flie eoj)per precipitate weighed 48’o grains. 

Oil repeating the analysis, I found tiiat the muriatic acid 
liad likewise taken up a portion of iron. I tlnnvfore snperwi-- 
turalcd the solution with airinionia, and threw the whole upon 
a filter. By thcsi* means, the red oxide of iron was separated, 
'rhe ainmoiiiacal soiution was then neutralrml hy muriatic 
acid, and the copper thrown down hy a plate of zinc. But 
during my fir>t analysis, none of the iron was taken up hy 
the cold muriatic acid, owing, no doubt, to the .state of its 
aggregation. 

A. 1’he red powder, which remained undissolved after tlie 
muriatic solution was drawn off, was boiled for several hours 
in iiitromuriatic acid. I'he matter gradually diminished in 
bulk, and became white ; while the acid acquired a golden 
yellow colour. Hie acid was now separated from the undis- 
golved powder, evaporated nearly to dryness, to get rid of the 
excess of acid, di]|^ted with water, and inixeil with an exce.ss 
of ammonia. A brown powder fell, which was separated by 
the filter, and which, after being dissolved in muriatic acid, was 
precipitated dark-blue by prussiate of potasli. 1'he remain- 
der being mixed with tallow, and suddenly heated in a cover- 
ed crucible, became black, and was attracted by the magnet. 
These properties leave no doubt that the powder was peroxide 
of iron. 

4. The ammoniacal solution had a light-blue colour, I there- 
fore neutralized it by muriatic acid, and put it into a polished 

B 2 
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plate of zinc. I obtained a sensible deposit of copper ; bnt so 
smalb that I was unable to collect and weigh it. 1 estimate 
it at about 0*1 grain. 

5. I’he white undissolved matter, being heated to redness, 
weighed 2*1 grains. On examining this matter ^attentively, I 
found it entirely composed of fragmentsof quartz crystals, wliich 
had been interspersed through the ore, and liad, from their 
minuteness, escaped my observation. 

6. From the facility with which the copper dissolved in 
muriatic and sulphuric acids, there could be no doubt that it 
existed in the ore in the state of an oxide. But the red 
colour of the ore made me uncertain, whether the oxide was 
the red, or tlie black. I therefore put 100 grains of the ore 
into a tall narrow phial, filled the phial full of water, and then 
by means of a funnel, poured a quantity of muriatic acid into 
the bottom of the vessel. The ore v s immediately attacked, 
and the solution from the very commencement appeared green. 
This I consider as a demonstration that the copper in the ore 
was ill the state of black oxide Now black oxide of copper is 
a compound of 100 metal + 25 oxygen. So that the 4*8*6 
grains of copjxT, extracted from the ore when in the state of 
black oxide, must have weiglicd (>0*75 grains. 

Friun the preceding analysis, it appears that the ore is 


eompose<l as follows : 

Carbonic acid, 16*70 

Peroxide of copper, 60’75 

Peroxide of iron, 19*50 

Silica, 2*10 

Loss, 0*95 


100*00 


The silica was obviously accidental, and derived from the 
quartz crystals ; so that the ore, in fact, consists of carbonic 
acid, peroxide of copper, and red oxide of iron. In the dif- 
ferent analyses, I have found the copper to vary a little. The 
least quantity I obtained Avas 48*6, the greatest 61 grains. — 
These variations are owing chiefly to the admixture of quartz 



crystals, and partly to the specks of malachite and red oxide 
of iron with which the ore is interspersed. 

The carbonic acid is obviously combined with the black 
oxide of coj>per, so as to constitute carbonate of copper.’’’ 
Now, carbonate of copper, as I ascertained by a direct analysis, 
is composed of an integrant particle of carbonic acid, and an 
integrant particle of black oxide of copper. An integrant 
particle of carbonic acid, as 1 have shewn elsewhere, weighs 
2*751, and an integrant particle of peroxide of copper, weighs 
10 . 

Now 2*7.51 is to 10 as 16*7 is to 60*75, so that there cun 
be no doubt that the carbonic acid and oxide of copper are 
unite«l in the ore. As to the oxide of iron, I am disposed to 
consider it as only meclmnically mixed; because, in one ex- 
periment, I dissolved almost all the copper without touching 
the iron. Yet it deserves attention, that 77*4 and 19*5, the 
weight of carbonate of copper and oxide of iron, found by the 
j)rcceding analysis, correspond w*ith three integrant particles 
of carbonate of copper, and one integrant particle of peroxide 
of iron. 

We were previously acquainted with two otlicr native 
species of the salt, namely, malachite, and blue carbonate, or 
copper azure. But both of these arc “ /i;/rirow«” carbonates, 
containing water as a constituent ; and if any coniideiice is 
put in the analysis of Klaproth^ whose precision is sufficient- 
ly known, malachite contains twice as much water as the 
blue carbonate. Blue carbonate is a compound of one inte- 
grant particle of water, and one integrant particle of carbonate 
of copper; white malachite contains two particles of water. 
Our ore is an Anhydrous vorhonute hf copper!^'* When 
heated to redness, it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes 
no further change. Some specimens lost about half a grain 
more than their carbonic acid. This I ascribed to the 
water in the malachite, with which the ore was occasionally 
mixed. 
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REPORT ON THE NELLORE COPPER MINE?, BY BEN- 
JAMIN HaWXE. M. D.. COMPANY'S NATURALIST, 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 

The (listrieta on the eoast in ivliieh copper ores have been 
discovered are those of the Calastry and Vcncataghcrry 
Zenjindaries, and the Udy^dicrry Jaghir. in the zillali of 
Ncllore, and Dnppaud and other places in tlie ceded dis- 
tricts. 

I intended on my late excursion to give a full account of 
them all, but was [)revcnted by the heavy rains, and obliged 
to confnie myself chiefly to those in the Calastry Zeiniiidary, 
"which, by Cajdaiii Ashtoir.s atteini>ts of working them, have 
excited tlie most interest, and have become even lately the 
subject of speculation and of discussion at the presidency. 

As the Udygherry district lies very n *r to the latter, I 
have taken an opportunity of seeing them also, and wdll men- 
tion them occasionally when any circumstance should occur 
of comparing and contrasting them with those under parti- 
cular consideration. 

The district of Calastry, in which the mines are situated, is 
the most northern of that Zemindary ; to the west of it lies 
the Udygherry Jagliir, and the ceded districts; to the 
north, the Naidoo country, a district belonging to the Venca- 
tagberry Rajah, and to the eastu'^.ird, the Nollore district. 
The villages, indec^d, of the different countries lie here in a 
strange manner intermixed, owing to former feuds and 
irregular settlerncnls between the petty chiefs of the country. 

The principal mining places are at the distance of about 
50 miles N. W. from Ncllore and 30 miles from the sea, about 
the latitude of Ramapatam, a place well known to all travel- 
lers up and down the coast, and about 40 miles N. E. from 
Cuddapah. 

Several rivers run right through it on their w'ay to the sea 
from the w’este*rn hills, of wdiich the Pillajieyroo, Vuppovagoo, 
and Manyroo form a junction not far from (rurramcnapeiitali, 
the principal mining place, and from a pretty large river, which 
is said to Iiave a good deal of water throughout the ^ear. Its 
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beds are very stony, wliieli seems in tiie eyes of the natives 
the greatest objection against its being made navigable for 
boats ; it deserves therefore an accurate survey. 

The general aspect of tlui country is barren, and uncom- 
fortable in the extreme ; large trees are only found in and near 
the villages ; and on the wide, extended plainsS on botli sides 
of the river, nothing encounters the eye, but here and there a 
small thorny shrub. Tlie grass, which in the rainy seasons 
every where else carpets the country with a refreshing green, 
is here both scanty and of the poorest hind — a species of 
“ aristida,’’ which, as the nnine implies, is a compound of long 
boards or bristles ; this is the case in most mining countries. 
The surface of tlie boil contains in many places so much salt, 
that the iiihabiiauts could make enough, if allowed to do so, 
for their owiiij^iisiimptimi. 

In summer, this part of the country is extremely hot. The 
villages arc small, and the houses mean : they consist generally 
of three or four small detached huts, one serving as a sleeping 
room for the fiunil the other, for a working room, anti the 
third for stores. The cattle arc kcj)! in the open air, except 
in the rains, when they form part of the family in the houses. 
The inhabitants appear healthy, and numerous. 

The cultivation is chi(‘fly coiiGued to paddy, for which there 
are large tanks near the villages. On the high grounds, they 
sow some dry grains, and in the proper season, horse gram : 
the former looks even in this line season mi^eral)ly j)oor. 

To the eastward, the country is open, oidy here and there 
a few low' hills are to be seen; but to the westward, there are 
ranges of hills, the nearest at tlie distance of about 10 miles. 
Due west is one called Malla-condah, from being the highest 
hill ill the range. It is said to abound with wood. 'J'lie 
Udyglierry mountains are to the south-west about 1 (Smiles, 
and the highest in this part of the country : the highest point 
1 take to be about 3,000 feet above the hfvel of the low coun- 
try. I have seen myself, that plenty of large wood grows 
there, particularly between the valleys. 

About 20 miles on the way to the sea, in the direction of 
Ramapafam^ are eoptensive junglee. 
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1. Korra, Panicum italicum, L. 

2. Aruga, Paspalum tomentacium, L. 

8. Woolava, Glyceno tomentosa, L. 

This country is, geologically speaking, of a primitive descrip- 
tion, the general rock formation is a mica^slate, of different 
colors and consistence. It shews itself first in the low coun- 
try, at the distance of about 15 miles east from the hills; it 
forms sloping mountains, which are often capped with horn- 
stone slate, which passes into sand-stone, and on the other 
hsiid, into jasper. The tabular summits and mural precipices 
of the Udyglierry hills consist of the latter stone kind : the 
layers or strata of the mica-slate occur in different positions 
and inclination to the horizon, often in the low country, form- 
ing a right angle with it ; on and about the Udyglierry hills, 
the strata appears in th(5 utmost confusion, as if tlirust by 
force out of their proper position. Tr ".es of copper ores are 
often found in this rocks, and it is gen. i ally known to contain 
various metallic veins, “ as gold^ silver and copper,^'" 

Subordinate to the former is green-stoiie slate, in miglity 
layers, often as to appearance constituting the principal rock 
of a district for many miles. This is the case about Gura- 
manypenta and tlio otlier raining places. I'hc layers or stra- 
tification of the latter rock I have as yet always found in 
a horizontal position. 

The green-stone slate is often approaching to green- 
stone ; it occurs then only obscurely slaty, has a jet-black 
color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, hard in a 
small degree : in this state it seems here barren of metals of 
any kind. The real green-stone slate is of a bluish black 
color, with small white spots of decomposed felspar, 
half hard, and when exposed to the air, it crumbles soon to 
pieces, and takes a green color. The rock is reckoned one 
of tlie “ richest mother of ores'^'' of any in the world. In it 
are found “ siher^' and ‘‘ copper^'' in rich beds or layers, as 
is the case here, but never in veins, as in other formations. 

The layers of copper are of different thickness and dis- 
tances from each other : the general run of the pieces of ore, 
constituting the layers, is two inches in thickness ; but they 
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have been found also of several feet. The pieces are in ge- 
neral flat, as if compressed, and coated with ochre. The ver- 
tical distance between the layers is 4 to 8 feet, and thehori- 
eontaK is even more uncertain. 

A corroded honey-combed quartz is found in great abun- 
dance in the green-stone slate, particularly along with cop- 
per ore. It appears often on the surface, in such places where 
the water has washed the earth away. It looks then like 
indurated marl, which in other parts of the country is very 
common. 

This rock is covered with a red coarse gravel, which is the 
superficial soil of this part of the country. In my opinion, 
this is formed from the decomposition of the green-stone slate, 
and its quartz ore and ferruginous contents; for copper ore is 
often formed in it in consideralde quantity, and in the same 
situation as in the slate rock. 

At Yerrapillay,in anewmine, which I opened, I found two 
layers of ore in it, at distances of four feet asunder. 

Tlie thickness of this stratum of gravel differs according to 
its situation, whether it is on a high, or low ground : I have 
found it from four to six feet, and more. 

Copper ore, which Dr. Thomson calls A nhydtousy'' the 
most common kind, is in flat pieces : externally, of a brown 
ochry color; internally, of a black iron color ; which often 
passes into green : when moistened with water, it becomes 
almost immediately throughout green ; in some pieces it is 
bluisli grey throughout. Lustre, in some places, where it is 
black, semi-metallic, and in the bluish, grey metallic ; the 
copper indeed is in an almost metallic state in it; fracture 
approaching to even, fine-grained ; streak of theblack 9 brig]iter ; 
metallic powder, greenuh not very hard, except the iron 
block, and bluish grey part, which is with difficulty scratched 
by quartz ; brittle ; not particularly heavy ; specific gravity 
809 : some pieces are found of a nut brown color, and some 
with conchoidal fracture. The foreign admixtures are Vari- 
ous, as white, and green quartz, mica, iron ere, mountain 
blue, and mallachite, are in some places founds with H. In 
other places, I suspect the admixture of silver. For the amir 
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Ijsis^I mofit refer to that of Dr. Thomson, in a paper laid 
before the Royal Society of London, which I was permitted 
to publish as an appendix to my Trarfs on Indian I will 
only mention here, that on an average, he received 50 per cent, 
of pure copper!''' In the dry way, or by simply smelting 
the ore, we have received the metal in (greater proportion^ 
wliich may be easily accounted for by the quantity of iron 
which the ore contains, that cannot be separated, as when the 
analysis is carried on by acids and other re-agents. 

A quantity, which had been sent home some years ago by 
Captain Ashton to England, ^vas assayed by order of the 
Court of Directors, in the common way, by th^ people trad- 
ing in cupper : and according to the report which I have seen, 
the result was different from any made in this country ; and 
from that of Dr. Thomsoirs, the best ) "reel, I believe, there 
were 6 or 8 made, of different qualitie* , yielded only 17, and 
the lowest 6, per cent. By niy inquiries on the spot from 
whence it was sent, and from people who then w'ere employed 
ill the business, I understand, that Captain Ashton himself 
was not present wlieii the ore was dispatched, and that a ser- 
vant of his sent all the ruhhisk he could collect about the 
mines!'' This, however, will not quite account for the low 
valuation of the best kind, of which, (it may be presumed,) 
there must have been a ijuantity aniong the whole. 

The diseov«*ry of these mines, by the natives, seems to be 
an event of latter times ; and to judge from the appearance 
of the old lnilK^s, and the account of the natives themselves, 
the period cannot be reckoned further back than 50 or 60 
years : they are ignorant at present of the person who first 
made the clumsy attempt. In the Calastry country, I have 
found but one place at Yerrapillay, which was pointed out to 
me about 12 years ago, when it appeared, as if it had been 
worked but a few years before ; the first undertakers seem 
to have confined themselves chiefly to the mines which they 
discovered on the hills, as appears at Wangapaudoo, in the 
Vencatagherry, and Sacalacoiidah, in the Nellure, district : as 
to my discovery of them in 1801, I beg leave to refer to my 
reports on the subject to Government. 
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. A year after, Mr. Travers, who had become attentive to 
the subject, by my researches in his, and the neighbouring, 
districts, reported the discovery of copper mines in the 
Calastry country to the Itoard of Revenue, which is the 
reason of their ascribing the first notice of them as having 
originated w^ith that gentleman, in their letter to Government, 
dated 20th July, 1815. 

CaptaiufrAshton, introduced by Mr. 'F ravers, made his of- 
fer of w^orking them to the Calastry zemindar, and to Go- 
vernment, and obtained a lease for five years. 

The principal mines, which have been opened by Captain 
Ash ton, lie within a small distance from each other on the hanks 
of the rivers Pettapeyroo and Vuppoovagoo: the most promis* 
iiig are close to a village called Guramanypenta, where, at tho 
depth of from 4 to 15 feet, a great quantity of* the richest ore 
has been found. 1'he ground is rather low, and a large tank 
close hy it, on which account the water rushed iu and imped- r* 
ed the w'ork. This ground, however, I take to be 60 feet at 
least above the level of the river, which is at the distance of 
about half a mile west from it : the high ground east of it is 
erjually rich ; and about a quarter of a mile south, he had 
another mine, on ground belonging to a village called Salla- 
guryguloo. 

At Biingaralapadoo, or rather on grounds belonging to a 
village of that name, situated between the rivers of l^ettapey- 
roo and Vuppoovagoo, Captain Ashton has made various 
attempts. At one place, he went to the depth of about 50 
feet, and found great store of fine ore. 'J'lils mine is about 
100 yards from the bed of the river, and the bottom of the 
mine I take to be on a level with it ; he discontinued the 
work oil account of an accident that happened to some jieople 
w'orking in it. At many other places, in the vicinity of this, 
trifling attempts have been made, and so far successfully, as 
to get a good deal of on* with the least possible expense. 

As my views were to ^ascertain the nature of the rock, 
and its contents, and the way iu which the ores w^ere found 
in it, I opened a mine, on a high ground of the village of 
Yerrapillay, which lies about five miles north from Guramany- 
c 2 
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penta ; and on a eoiitinuation of the same plain, some loose 
pieces of ore, that had been found in a nullah, determined me 
as to the spot. The heavy rains, which soon after set in, 
prevented me from going deeper than 16 feet ; but with the 
assistance of about 10 people a day, for three days, I dis- 
covered three different layers of ore, and got about one candy 
(500 lbs.) of very good ore, great part of which I brought 
with me to Madras. The observations I made aracontained 
in the antecedent part of this Essay. 

From what 1 have said, it will appear, that I think the 
mines in the Calastry country well w^orth the serious consi- 
deration of Goveriinient ; but iu order to bring the reasons 
which are dispersed in different parts of this Essay under 
one view, I will rccapituiate them in as narrow a compass as 
possible. 

The mines in Calastry recommend hemselves for consi- 
deration. 

1st. On account of the advantageous situation, SO miles 
from the sea, and within 20 miles of abundance of fuel. 

2nd. On account of a river, which might be made naviga* 
ble, and the banks of which are from 70 to 80 feet under the 
level of the adjacent countr 3 ^ 

8rd. On account of the general and particular rock forma- 
tion in which the ores are found, known to be generally rich in 
ores, viz, mica-slate and green-stone slate ; and lastly, on ac- 
count of the richness of ore itself. 

(Signed) Bknjamin Hayne, 

Company's Botanist and Naturalist. 

A true copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Goet. 
True Extracts 

C. A. Kebr. 


Madras^ \ith December., 1815« 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SECOND REPORT ON THE COP- 
PER MINES OF NELLORE, BY BENJAMIN HAYNE, 
M. D.. COMPANY'S NATURALIST. FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Aftee the general account which I have given of the Calas- 
try mines in my former report, it is incumbent on me now to 
submit also, what I conceived would be the best means to 
render them useful to the “ Honorable Compan)^'’ in order to 
acquit myself fully on so important a subject, ns my limited 
knowledge and limited means will enable me. 

For the success of speculations of this kind, the greatest 
economy is required, particularly in things which are not 
absolutely necessary. Buildings and co^itly mnchinery should 
be dispensed with, and none ever erected, until the latter is 
absolutely wanted, and the former allowable by the most 
favorable events in the undertaking. On this principle was 
the Saltpetre Manufacture on the coast by me introduced, 
and thus should every other which I would undertake — ^the 
privations excepted, which I then voluntarily underwent, but 
which now iny advanced years could not possibly support. 

In the present instance, little more is required in the begin- 
ning than to set people at work, and direct them how to 
bring the ore in the most convenient manner to light. The 
nature of the rocks, and the beds of ore, require but little 
skill to do this ; yet is a portion required, which, as we have 
been taught by experience on this very subject, not every 
body possesses, nor can any general direction be given about 
it. The internal management must be left entirely to the 
person to whom the superintendence is copfided. 

In general, I will observe, that on account of the ore being 
in beds or layers (as coals), a large surface of ground must be 
laid open, which requires a greater jiroportiori of manual 
labour than if the metal was found in veins. On the other 
Land, it is for the same reason, easier to be worked, and with- 
out any machinery. The water may be drained to the depth 
of 50 feet into the river, which lies either close to the mines, 
or at no very great distance from them. If the beds should 
continue to a greater depth than 50 feet, the water of the well< 
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may be discliargcfl by Pacotas into the common drain. As 
there is no veins, it is unnecessary to provide for horizontal 
tunnels, and the superficiality of the ores renders perpendi- 
cular shafts useless ; but in order to lessen labour, earth-bores 
will be required. 

Although the rock is by no means hard, it will save a 
great deal of hard labour to provide for means of blasting it. 
A few Pioneers, who are trained up to this work, could he 
usefully employed. 

Labour is in most countries the jirincipal oliject of expense. 
In England, labour is supplied often by machinery, which, 
however, at first is very expensive. In this country, we are 
fortunately relieved from any strict investigation of tin's kind 
by the cheapness of labour in general ; and Government have 
it in tlicir power to find a great number of labourers, with the 
least additional ex})ence to their presi t establishment. I mean 
the convicts in the zillah prisons, who have hitherto been 
mostly employed in an unprofitable work. Five luindrcMl, or 
a thousand of them, would in a few months establish the value 
of the mines. I need not expatiate on the fitness of this kind 
of work for convicts, as it is one which in general is assigned 
to them in all countries : should there, however, he an objec- 
tion, of which I am not aware, a sufficient number of people 
may be found accustomed to that kind of work; — the tank- 
diggers of the country, who work about 10 hours in the day, 
for li fanara a man, and one fanam a woman, (ecpial to Sri, and 
2d., English-nioijcy) and think themselves liberally paid: they 
work in general by contract, according to measurement ; and 
for reasons which I need point out, it is for both parties the 
fairest way. But Captain Ashton, little acquainted wdth the 
customs of the country, settled the payment by the day ; and 
it will be found difficult in the beginning to persufide them to 
revert to the old way by contract. 

Among the great number of European soldiers in His 
Majesty's and the Honorable Company's army in India, I 
do not doubt many miners will be found, one or two of 
whom would be of great use in directing the manual labour 
of the mines and smelting furnaces. 
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The ore is of that nature, as not to require any other 
previous operation for smelting, but that of reducing the larger 
pieces to a smaller size, as ft has neither sulphur or arsenic, 
or any admixture which requires separation ; nor does it want 
any other addition but a moderate quantity of charcoal for 
bringing it to a state of the greatest purity. It exists nearly 
ill a metallic state in the ore. I have seen at Guramanypenta, 
on the place where Captain Ashtons bungalow stood, a 
quantity of ore which he liad wasted, I do not know for what 
])urpose, and found among it a great number of pieces which 
had run into pure metal. 

The erection of furnaces will be neither expensive nor diffi- 
cult, hut as they belong to the internal management, it must 
he left to the person who undertakes tlie superin tendance, who, 
in this, as well as in the working of the mines, must be guided 
by local and otlier circumstances. 

I have stated in my former report, that fuel may be had at 
a distaiMie of from 12 to 20 miles; tlie former to the west- 
ward, and the latter to the eastward, of the place, and within 
a short distance (10 miles) from the sea. It will become a 
matter of consideration, whether the ore is to be carried to 
the place where the wood is found, or the charcoal to the 
mines ; or whether it would not be better to send the ores in 
as pvre a state as they can he made as haliast to England,^'' 
In the latter state, I believe iher^ is no law to forbid their 
importation. I know that ores of copper are often sent from 
America to be smelted in Wales, where, by the bye, they are 
thought smelt-worthy when they contain but “ i per cent.'''' of 
good metal. But should the ore be required smelting in this 
country, it cun be no great object of consideration if it only 
contains 25 per cent, whatever it is dune. I think, that it would 
be advisable to send the ore to the Ramapatam jungle, from 
wdience tlie copper may be easily sent to any other part of the 
country by sea. At all events, the ore should he carried to 
where the fuel is, as six or eight times the quantity of w'ood 
will he required to one of the ores. But this and many other 
subjects will be better argued before a Board of Mines, and 
after the acquisition of more local knowledge. 
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I have mentioned in my former report the Dnppaud country 
S8 one in which copper is found : I would recommend this to 
particular attention, should it be found advisable to enter into 
an undertaking of the kind. Prom the specimens I have seen^ 
brought by Captain Arthur of the Engineers to the presidency, 
the ore is of the best kind, and according to his report, in 
abundance. The place is north of Cummum, in the ceded 
districts, and lies in many respects more favorable than the 
Calastry, as the neighbouring hills have abundance of wood, 
and as it is in the way of the Loinbardies to the coast, who 
would barter their cotton for the copper, which in the 

Nizam’s*’ country is an article of great value. 

The salts of particular utility, which are every where found 
in abundance, are soda and saltpetre. — The latter was first 
noticed to Government by myself, and the manufacture of it 
introduced on tlie coast. I recollect with gratitude and 
pleasure the encouragement I received from the Board of 
Revenue, and their intercession with Government for the 
manufacture, which experienced iu other quarters much 
opposition. 

I have given also an account of soda to Government about 
10 years ago, which has been published in the Transactions 
of the Society for Promoting Arts and Sciences, and lately in 
other works. Hitherto, however, no further use has been 
made of it in this country? except perhaps in bottle-making ; 
but it is certainly as much worth attention us an article of 
export to Europe as saltpetre. 

(Signed) Bknjamin Haynk, 

Company's Botanist and Naturalist. 

True copies, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatlev, 
Secretary to Government. 
A true copy, 

C. A. Kera. 


Ma^Sj January 17, 1815. 
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REPORT OP CAPTAIN B. DftHOP. 

To His Excellency Sir Thomas Muhroi K, C. B., Pftei- 
denU in Council^ Fort St George. 
Honorable Sir^ 

HAViNclately made an excursion into the Northern Circars, 
with the sofe^ view of examining into the nature, probable 
extent, and pi:omise of the copper ore in those districts, and 
according to the best of my judgment, having found them to 
embrace prospects of extensive value, I have been induced 
to throw together in the accompanying paper such remarks 
as so short and imperfect a survey has enabled me to make, 
and beg leave to submit them to your Excellency's judgment 
and consideration. 

Conceiving these remarks '^may induce your Excellency's 
Government to take this matter into its mature deliberation, 
and to cause an efRcieut assay to be made of these apparently 
decisive advantages, I am prompted to submit proposals for 
speedily ascertaining to what extent these ores may be worth 
your further attention. 

Before, however, I enter into particulars, it will be relevant 
to make a few brief observations. And first, your Excellency 
will at once perceive the impossibility of ascertaining at what 
depth this ore may be found, and until this has been done, 
no dependable calculation either of expense or advantage can 
possibly be made. I am inclined to think, it will be found 
considerably nearer the surface than in Europe ; because it 
is certain, Captain Ashton obtained it either, in veins or masses 
at the depth of about 35 feet. In Europe it is seldom found 
at a less depth than 60 or 80 fathoms, or from 360 to 480 
feet. However, notwithstanding this and other difficulties, 

1 am inclined to believe, the estimate which will follow cannot 
very widely differ from what the result will prove, if a trial 
be made from the data therein detailed. 

From many observations, which I attentively made in the 
country, by observing the depth of water iu wells and tanks, 
j> 
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and the time the natives took to empty them by the country 
method of drawing water, there are good grounds to conclnde, 
that tlie springs in those mines will not prove copious, and 
that at most six Pacotas will keep one mine clear with cer- 
tainty — it is probable, however, that half the number may 
answer; but as it is better, to avoid leading to error, to esti- 
mate in excess, I shall consider six as requisite for one level. 

'1 he necessity of working day andnigiit is iaiperious in all 
mines where water prevails. Captain Ashton emptied his 
every day, and suffered them to fill at night. He had only, 
therefore, a few hours to work, and this alone must have ren- 
dered all his proceedings abortive. 

Six Pacotas on a stage will discharge 21,600 gallons, or 
above 7^ tohs per hour. 

1. Supposing a mine 180 feet deep — six stages of 18 feet 
each will be required, consequently Mie number of Pacotas 
uill be 36. They work night and f .«y in four reliefs — ^and 
require one head inaistry, four common ones, and 288 coolies. 

S. To dig, break, or blast in one mine, night and day, in four 
reliefs, four iiiaistries, 40 men, and 40 women and children 
will be required. 

3. Gangs also of one head woman and six children in four 
reliefs, will be wanted to break, wash, and pick the ore for 
smelting — for one mine, four head women and 24 children. 

4. A simple inaeliine to dra%v up the ore will in due time 
be constructed — the diHerenee of expense between this and 
coolies will be ahutit 1 to 2. 

5. Smelting furnaces and store-houses attached must be 
erected, two to each mine, that when one requires repair, the 
other may be resorted to — one furnace to work also night 
and day. This will require four fire niaistries, four founders^ 
ditto, eight founders or smelters, and eight fire men, and to 
bring the ore and charcoal, 16 children, in four reliefs. 

6. Two pair of large and tw^o of .smaller scales and weights 
will be indispensable. 

7. It would be advisable to have an European miner and 
smelter at each mine ; they could doubtless be obtained 
from some of the European regiments, or from the Artillery. 
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8. The servants for brie iriineliiay15e tliree'lrit«}Iigentl>by8 
from the Male Asylum, to be employed as Interpreters and 
Superintendents, and one Book-keeper. To each relief of water, 
men and miners, one coaicopoly, or eight eonicopolies for one 
mine, and one intelligent head native, to purchase charcoal, 
settle the carriage of copper to the coast or elsewhere, and 
perform such other similar services as may be required. 

9. A guai;4 *^*^*^‘^ inferior peons to be 

employed in reliefs day and night. 

10. A small assaying furnace, with tesf^, Sec. for assaying 
the various ores, will bo indispensable, as only such as are 
rich in nmtal should be smelted, and it will here as elsewhere 
be doubtless of very ditTercnt quality. 

Charcoal must be purchased by the “ par#?,’’ or made on 
the spot, as circumstances may direct, and the support of 
Government will probably be requisite, when the necessity 
occurs of having recourse to topes. 

Two chests of miners' tools and a portion of gunpowder 
cannot ho dispensed with : 18, 14, 15 of the estimate will 
shew the probable produce of ore and copper— the cost of 
carriage to Karna]>atam, and thence to Madras by sea. 

Collecting these details, the probable expense per month 
will be thus exhibited : 


Estimate far opening and working me Mine* 
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2nd.— 4 Maistries, at 2J each per month 
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40 
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30 
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Brought forward, . , Paga. 

6th. — 2 Furnaces, Pagodas 400, .... Pags. 800, 

2 Store Houses, Paga. 200,.. .. „ 400, 

Interest on Pagodas 1,200, as before, . . 

4 Fire Maistries, at 2} per month, 

4 Smelting do. is, 

8 Firemen, at Pagoda 1 each, 

8 Smelters, 

16 Women and Children, at 1 Fanam each 
per day, is per month, 

6th. — 2 pairs large Scales and Weights— 2 smal- 
ler, Pagodas l.'iO — Interest at 10 per cent, 
per annum, is^er month, 

7th.— 1 European Miner, 12 Fanams per day,. 

1 Smelter, 

8tb.— 3 Asylum Boys, at Pagodas 6 each per month, 

1 Book Keeper, „ 8 „ 

8 Conicopolies, „ 4 „ 

1 Head Native, per month, 


9th. — 1 Hoad Peon, at per month, 

12 Ordinary do., at Pagodas 2 each, ... 

10th.— 1 Assaying Furnace, Tests, Winghts, 

Scales, Crucihles, flee, say Pags. 100 — 

Interest, as above, per month, 

11th. — When the Furnaces have acquired a suffi- 
cient heat, 1 presume 1 i times the bulk of 
ihe ore of charcoal will be sufficient to 
smelt it — 1 have found that a candy of the 
ore will be equal to about 4 cubic feet, a 
para of charcoal will be equivalent to -li 
of the same measure ; but it being better 
to estimate in excess, I take the ore to the 
coal, as 4 to (i, (both by measure,) that is 
one candy of ore will take six of charcoal 
to smelt it. 

When fairly At the ore, and completely 
at work, I shall, 1 trust, estimate in mini- 
mum by taking the ore obtained and smelted 
every 24 hours at 12 candy, or 48 cubic 
feet. To smelt this it will require .‘>40 
para of charcoal a month, or Pagodas, . . . 
12th.— Two chests of Miners' Tools, Pags. 50 — 
Interest imr month, 

Gunpowder, 1,100 Ih. barrel, at 30 Pa- 
godas per candy, 

13th. — 1 calculate 1 believe greatly under the- 
reat produce at 360 candy of ore from one 
mine per month, and tliat this will yield 
40 per cent, of Copper, or candies 144. 

To carry a candy from the mines to Ra- 
mapatam it will cost Fanams 25 — 144 
candies will therefore cost, 


Carried forward, . , Pags.l 
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Brought forward, • . Fogs. 
14tb.— <To carry 144 candies by sea from Mi- 
mapatam to Madras, say £4 0 0-^r Pa- 
godas 10 per ton^l44 candies are tons 
:i2*2 3 12 — tvhich at the above rate is, . . , 
10th — 1 Guldsinith or Assayer, at 3 Fanams per 

day, 

4 Stone-cutters, at 2} Fanams per day, is 

per month 

2 Carpenters, at ditto, 

2 Hammentien, at 2 Panama, j 

2 Bellows Boys, at 1 Fanam, ; 

Contingencies which may have been^ 

omitted or unseen, 

1 Havildar, at ,*{ Pagodas per month, 

6 Sepoys, at 2, 


Costs per month for working one Mine, j 

In estimating the above, I have endeavour-! 
ed to avoid every fallacy, and 1 conscien-* 
tioubly believe, that if the ore be found^ 
iu the plenty appearances so forcibly bold 
out, the produce of a mine will consider-! 
ably exceed the above estimate. — Let it bej 
taken, however, as therein stated. This! 
will be tine copper, and worth at the low- 
est cMtiinatc 70 Pagodas per candy ; 144 
candies then, at 70 Pagodas, will amount 

to Pagodas, 

The cost of which, as above, is Pegs 

Leaving a gain of Pagodas, , 
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2 | 

1 

1 

12 


Pa. F-IC. 
702 5 0 


321 


41 


1,064 12 


10,080' 0| 
1,064 12 
9,0i5j32 


21 


60 


0 

1 

149 


Or M. Rs. 31,555 0 59 on one mine. 


Should these expectations be once realized, mines may be 
opened in any number, and as the profits may he considered 
similar, the magnitude of the project becomes extensive beyond 
the common powers of estimation. 

I experience no inclination to- any visionary proceedings, 
but having seen, and read of the immense advantages obtained 
by mining, and convinced, that what I have seen and read are 
quite dependable ; — considering also the uncommon indica- 
tions of abundance of ore in this country, not only of copper, 
but other metals, and which I have personally inspected ; I 
cannot help concluding, that the subject is one demanding the 
highest consideration, as relates to the interests of the Com- 
pany's Government in particular, and to those of the British 
nation in general. 
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Having »hewn the probable advantages of openingmines 
in the districts where the best indications of ore may be 
found, I now offer to undertake commencing the w'orks either 
on behalf of your Excellency's Government, or on private 
account ; if undertaken for the former, perhaps the best mode 
would be on principles similar to those of Mr. Heath's 
contract for saltpetre ; that is, Government in the first in- 
stance to make the required advances, and to take the copper 
at a fixed rate per carnly — or to allow me Pagodas 500 per 
month, and a reasonable percentage on the whole produce, 
and Govornmont to take the whole of the copper which may 
be produced, allowing me also a suit of tents from their 
stores, until a residence can be erected. 

If on private account, Government to extend the protec- 
tion of their police to the mines, by allowing the peons thereat, 
to be considered a part of that establishment, and under the 
authority of the district magistral , but attached to, and 
under the direct orders of the Director of the mines; and also 
to allow the guard of seven Sepoys stated in the estimate to be 
attached to the works. Government also to direct their public 
officers in the mining districts to extend the influence of their 
authority to the works, and also to use their power, should it 
be required, in enabling the proprietors of the mines to pro- 
cure a sufficiency of charcoal. 

Ten per cent, on the whole produce of the mines to be paid 
to the Government, and to be collected in such manner, as it 
may deem most conducive to their interests. 

For the first year. Government to allow the copper to pass 
free of duty, both on land, and when exported ; after wdiicb, 
the usual duty to be collected ; but at no subsequent period 
to be increased. 

The year of free duty to commence from the trans- 
portation of the first quantity of copper produced' by the 
mines. 

Government to grant the proprietors the exclusive pri- 
vilege of working mines for copper, or other metal, or precious 
stones, should any be discovered, first reporting the same to 
Government, aind working them upon such terms as may be 



agreed upon by the partie^i for the term of 10 years, or to 
the termination of tlie Company's present Charter ; and at 
the expiration of this term, the privilege to be renewable on 
such condition as the then Ooveriimeut may see expe- 
dient. 

Government to extend these privileges to the heirs and 
executors of the proprietors, subject to such conditions as 
circumstances may involve, agreeably to the stipulations 
herein before stated. 

With reference to a metallurgical and mineralogical 
survey of the country, whichever proposal the Goverment 
may judge suitable to adopt, I will commence it from the 
spot where the mines may be opened ; as, however, it cannot 
be expected I should be able to accomplish more than ti 
commencement, it will follow as a matter of course, that if 
I continue to direct the mines, the survey must be transfer- 
red to other hands. From thisbeginiiing, however, should my 
mode of proceeding be approved of, it will be easy to carry 
it on, to any extent, asyour Excellency will at once per- 
ceive that all that is required will be to distinguish metals 
and minerals on the maps of those surveys already com- 
pleted. 

With relation to a districtal copper coinage, your Excel- 
lency wdll be enabled to judge of its expediency long before 
the proceeding will be in a state sufficiently forward to 
adopt it, and it naturally follows as a subject fur future 
consideration. 

If, however, the mines be opened on private account, I 
would solicit the indulgence of the privilege of coining copper 
money, to be granted to the proprietors of' the mines, in such 
latitude only as miglit be sufficient to pay the people employ- 
ed in their works. 

Your Excellency will perceive, that in Pacotas, furnaces, 
&c. an outlay becomes unavoidable of Pagodas 2,132 0 0;but 
even adding the total charge of every description, according 
to the preceding estimates of the amount, for opening and 
working a mine one menth, will be more than Pagodas 3,1.96 
12-1 , or pounds sterling 1 ,279 13, a sum which considered with 
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reference to the expense of a similar undertaking in En glan d, 
nay almost be considered as notliing. 

I have the honor to be, 

Honorable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) B. Bisnor. 

Foxt St. Gbo&gk, 1 
June 26, 1822. ) 

A true copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatlky, 
Secretary to Gooernment. 
A true copy, 

C. A. Kbbk. 
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MEMORANDA ON THE COPPER MINES IN THE NELLORB 

AND CUDDAPAH DISTRICTS. APPENDED TO CAPTAIN 

B. BISHOFS REPORT. 

In Cornwall, there are a set of people generally experienced 
miners, out of employ, from the failure of mines, wdio traverse 
the country in all directions in search of new ones. 

When they discover a new mine, the public inns are fre- 
quented where the London coaches stop, and report made to 
travelling adventurers, of whom there arc numbers, that they 
have discovered a new mine, of whatever metal it may be, 
and that it possesses every appearance of proving a rich one, 
with such other matter of inducement as his'ingeimity and 
ability can devise ; he is seldom long before he finds some one 
inclined to engage in the speculation. 

The adventurer mentions this to his friends in London, 
who engage in the first instance to advance a sum of money 
sufficient to open the mine, to obtain some ore, and procure 
an assay, usually made by the man who discovered the mine, 
who previously stipulates, that he sliall be employed in the 
direction of it, upon certain allowances, ns Captain of the 
same. 

If upon assay the ore be found sufficiently rich, and other 
matters alsopromisingfair, the men who advanced the money, 
ill the fir.st instance, form a Company, generally in London. 
This effected, and a capital raised, one of them is commis- 
sioned to proceed to the place, with authority to make 
advances, and institute other arrangements, for opening the 
mine w ith promptitude and effect. 

When I was in Cornwall, in 1815, a lead mine had been 
thus discovered near Truro, wdiich ore upon assay w'as 
said to yield 300 ounces of silver in a ton of lead, vide 
LandaflTs ‘‘Chemical Assay,’’ vol. iii. page 312.~Sir Hugh 
Middleton is said to have cleared from his lead mines <^3,000 
per mouth, which enabled him to undertake the great w'ork 
of bringing the new river from Ware to London; but this 
mine is probably richer in silver than his were. The Com- 
pany had proceeded to the expense of upwards i?20,000, 
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when I was there, in erecting steam engines, to dear the 
mine of water, and buildings and furnaces, &c., to extract the 
silver, and recover the lead. The principal in this concern, 
I understood, was the famous radical, Alderman Wood : liehad 
mortgaged his share, 1 have been informed, to enable him to 
carry on his dangerous schemes in the affair which so lately 
agitated the British public, and it was privately reported, w'hen 
I left Loudon, that in consequence of his plans of policy 
failing, his share of the mine had been transferred to other 
hands. Whether it fully answered the expectations of the 
speculators, I have not been informed with dependable cer- 
tainty, but I have heard that it had done ho. I was at the 
mine, saw the * ore, brought a specimen therefrom, and have 
seen one exactly similar, said to be found somewhere in this 
country. It was given, to the best of my recollection, to 
Dr. Hayiie, by a native, who reported that he found it 
among hills somewhere in the Cui tmum country. In my 
late excursion, I have heard of a person acquainted with the 
situation, and wdio has sonic of the ore in his possession. The 
increase of excessive heat and a temporary illness prevented 
me from proceeding to the place ; but as the ore I have seen 
w'as the steel-grained, and very similar as before noticed to 
the Cornwall ore, there are reasonable grounds to conclude, 
it may prove as rich in silver as that is said to be. 

I was informed by several old and respectable inhabitants 
of Cornwall, that of all the mines which were opened in that 
country for many years past, one-half of them had failed : the 
other moiety had been successful, and that immense fortunes 
had been realized by the successful speculators ; while those 
who had been less fortunate, had been completely ruined : 
sometimes, they observed, that several successful mines had 
been opened in succession, but it hud also often occurred, 
that as many had failed ; the fair average in all cases, how- 
ever, they appeared to have decided, was as before stated. 

The districts I have been in may be justly designated the 
Cornwall of India, but with all external appearances, decidedly 
in their favor. Here is little difficulty in ascertaining where 
a mine may be found, symptoms entirely unequivocal crop 
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almost every where upon the farface, and wherever the earth 
has been opened where copper has been indicated, its ore has 
been invariably found. Ashton has opened four within a 
short distance of each other, near a village called Gurmany- 
penta, and I have been informed by people he employed, 
ore in abundance was found : he did not abandon them on 
account of failure in this instance; but in consequence of 
water pouring in faster upon his endeavours, than he had the 
means of clearing : and the last he opened, which seemed the 
richest, was given up in consequence of one of his people 
being seriously injured by the falling in of a part of the mine ; 
but from what 1 have observed on the site of Ashton’s pro- 
ceedings, it is evident he had not sufficient knowledge of the 
business he had undertaken ever to have effected any thing 
of consequence in a w'ork of this nature. 

In addition to the mines attempted by Ashton, I have 
found the following, all of which are of fair promise, and 
some of them remarkably «o, near a village called 

P a, I 

0 r, « 

N a, 1 

S a, 1 

Could I have proceeded I should have discovered many 
more : one only of these 1 opened, and the prospect is most 
encouraging. Though 1 sunk no further than about ten feet, 
the ore increased in quantity, and I have no doubt, if follow- 
ed, the mine will be found as abundant as could be desired, 
even by the most sanguine expectations. 

The veins or masses of ore I am certain He deep, because 
it does so in all the mining countries of Flurope; and from 
observations I have made, it appears every where to lie far 
beneath the general level of the earth : but there are perhaps 
few places known in any country, where ore, in such plentiful 
indication on the surface, can he found, as in the part of the 
country I Iiave examined. 

Twenty mines may he opened here simultaneously at a 
much less expense than one could in Cornwall ; and should 
one-half of them fail, the other would realize all expectancy : 

K 2 
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but the great chances in my opinion is, that they are all 
connected, one with the other, and if so, all in some degree 
would ensure success. 

In every place I have seen, there is reason to believe, 
water will be found at 10, 12, 15, or 20 feet deep; if ever 
then mines are wrought with effect, entirely efficient means 
to get rid of it must be the primary object. 

If steam engines could be obtained in the country, their 
great consumption of fuel would prohibit their use ; but the 
country I^icota, by a simple combination of them, stage 
above stage, will enable water to be thrown to any required 
height ; and by multiplying their number in each stage, they 
may be brought to equal the steam-engine in power as an 
hydraulic machine, though they would not compete with it as 
a first mover. 

I hnve said, all copper mines '•e deep-seated below the 
level of the eartli, they are said ly mineralogists to be sel- 
dom found but in primitive rocks : these are of course the 
basis of all mountains, and as further illustrations of this, 
the Cornish mine, which 1 before mentioned, although found 
originally on a hill, did not offer any thing further than indi- 
cation of metal, until tlie shaft had been sunk considerably 
below tbe surface of the surrounding country. 

From this and what has been already stated, it cannot be 
expected that any material quantity of ore will be found in 
any other situation ; both science and skill will therefore be 
required to obtain it, to sink the shafts, and construct tlic 
galleries with security, and some simple and effectual means 
to raise the ore from the mines, and afterwards to melt and 
cast it into marketable copper. — Ashton’s deepest mine may 
be 30 feet, and water had not materially obstructed him ; he 
however, to disencumber liiinsclf from such as did obtrude, 
only sunk an adjoining well to drain it off. This could not 
possibly have the effect intended, unless he bad adopted 
means to empty the well, as the water would sdoii find the 
same level in the one, as in the other ; but not having done 
tliis, all his labour proved fruitless. This mine, however, 
from the information 1 have received, had already produced 
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either a vein or mass of ore, the passage to which he has 
carefully built up with stones. 

The more material obstacles which offer themselves are, the 
variety of soil, which, every place I have seen, is similar ; it 
appears to be entirely debris from former mountains, and is 
composed of various earths, and differently oui^stituted strata, 
and stones of all shapes and sizes. The earth is for the most 
part loose and friable. The rocks variously constituted, but 
principally of gneiss or mica*slate, and a species of slate which 
1 have named sliorelite ; some however are of quartz, felspar, 
sieiiite, and granite ; in the loose earth, slioreing must be re- 
sorted to, aiid all the rocks, excepting the mica-slate, will only 
yield to the efforts of gunpowder. In all this variety of 
rocks, I have found copper. 

Timber is scarce all over this part of the country, and 
galleries cannot be rendered of use without it, or a substitute 
of equal efficacy. The latter is fortunately at hand, and the 
mines themselves will afford it in abundance : most of the 
rocky strata below the surface are of a slaty nature, easily 
split and divided into any form ; they will therefore ans^ver 
every purpose, even better than timber: it being firmer, less 
clastic, and more to be relied upon as effectual support. 

Froin what has been said, it is evident these mines could 
only be opened with effect by a Company, or the Govern- 
ment ; if by the former, they must possess the protecting 
power of the latter, and their police must be extended to all 
the works : the necessity of this becomes obvious, when their 
situation in tlie country is considered, where secure store- 
houses cannot be easily or promptly erected, and where the 
metal, Avlien in a marketable state, will in all resj>ects be 
equivalent to cash, and adverting to paragraph 22 ^ literally so. 

Were these mines opened on an extended scale, there 
can be little doubt of their producing advantages of great 
consequence : on these grounds, I should conceive it entitled 
to the -serious consideration of the Government, as a transac- 
tion of more importance to their pecuniary interests, than any 
perhaps before contemplated, particularly as a few months 
would ascertain the nature and probable extent of future 
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prospects, and at an e^^pcnse of no consideration* Should they 
turn out, according to every rational expectation, (and I con- 
ceive it only possible they will not,) a source of riches will be 
attached to the state, beyond every other they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed from other commercial or manufacturing specu- ^ 
lations. 

’ That this country is rich in metals, a doubt I think can 
hardly be entertained, perhaps containing them in as great 
abundance as South America ; and that aGovernment of such 
extent, riches, greatness, intelligence, and power, should have 
allowed it to remain so long, without dhusing it to have been 
regularly metallurgically and mineralogically surveyed, is a 
matter so anomalous to their high wisdom, that I confess 
myself without the power or means in any way whatever to 
surmise or account, for it. 

Both these great objects may be acromplished at a compa- 
ratively small expense, and should ny humble abilities be 
considered equal to such a performance, and to open the 
QOpper mines, at the same time, I am willing to undertake 
th(}^ whole, and to submit plans and estimates of the probable 
expense they will incur, all of which, and greatly more, I have 
no hesitation in conehuling would in a few months be ainply 
repaid by the produce of the copper mines. Should a plan of 
this nature he deterniiiied upon, I may venture to pledge 
myself, that as nuudi benefit on the one hand in a commer- 
cial view, and, as much honor on the other, in a scientific one, 
will accrue to the Governineiit, as ever has arisen out of any 
transaction of a pecuniary nature, they have been engaged in, 
since they have swayed dominion as a sovereign state. 

The ores of this copper wdll afford the metal in a pure 
state, at an expense greatly inferior to the expenses in- 
curred in Europe, as it requires only one smelting, whereas, 
before it can be brought to the same state in Europe, it 
requires ; in some places, it is smelted fifteen times, be- 
fore it becomes pure copper. The Indian copper then is at 
once in a fit state for coining into money, and copper coin 
being extremely scarce in the disti'icts I have been in, and 
likely in most others, great embarrassment is experienced. 
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by the ryot in particular, but also by others, for want of this 
minor exchange ; coining a copper currency then, at or near 
the mines, would prove an advantage to the revenue not 
readily estimated : a simple apparatus, with the metal in the 
first instance, cast into convenient ingots, would establish this, 
reserve the charge of bringing copper coins from England, and 
the expense of carriage, involving itself in the advantages 
gained, wpuld, together, amount nearly to rendering all the 
money thus coined a clear gain. 

It being certain, that the Nellore and Cuddapah districts, 
and the Guntoor Circ^, abound in copper, it is by no means 
then irrational to expect it in the same parallel even from 
Nellore to Nepaul ; as accounts have been published of mines 
being worked for copper in this direction, and from what I have 
myself observed, beard, and read, tliere are strong grounds 
for the inference, that from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
mountains, perhaps far beyond them, a parallel will be found 
constituted chiefly of metalliferous strata, rich in metuls of 
every description. The surface of the earth, in a north and * 
south direction, is for the greater part, where plains exist, 
evidently the basis of a former chain of mountains, now in 
many places converted by the natural progress of nature into 
levels ; indeed wherever excavations have been made, this is 
demonstrated. There is eveiy promise then, if the country 
were surveyed in the manner I have suggested, to conclude, 
that the iintiiensc advantage of a districtal copper coinage 
might be extended through nearly the greater part of the 
Company‘'s dominions, and at a trifling incipient expense, 
which would in a comparatively short period be reimbursed, 
and a permanent source of wealth establisl^ed. 

I experience a conviction on my mind there is little specula- 
tion in these ideas. I have seen and attentively examined 
Cornwall, the source perhaps from whence the grandeur of 
Britain has been drawn ; but I have seen in this country such 
prospects as have never been seen in that or any other part of 
England. Every appearance in the range I have examined, 
seems to say, Search, reward is certain. 

I shall conclude this with observing, that I can never con- 
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aider the British Government will ever act with auch ill-ad- 
vised and fatal imprudence as to deprive the Company of their 
Charter; for should they do so« the loss of the British Empire 
in the East will date its downful from the day Great 
Britain assumes exclusive dominion over this country, ot 
dominion in any form save that delegated to the East 
India Company. My reasons for this opinion are too ex- 
tensive to detail on this occasion : they arc obvious, how- 
* ever, to all who have attentively, and without prejudice, 
or other less excusable views considered the subject, and 
will at an early period be demonstt%»ted, should ever the 
fatal arrangement happen ; but I take it for granted, such 
an event can never occur, until the British Government 
foregoes all its established sagacity and wisdtnn: but as this 
is an event not likely to take place, I shall consider the Com- 
pany's Government permanent, and considering it so, if I 
should prove the means of opening i,he riches contained in 
the hidden recesses of their extensive territory, and of having 
« tHfe ’ coxmtry metallurgically and laiiieralogically surveyed, 
h trust I shall not be considered vain if I should think that 
I have done something so materially conducive to the Com- 
pany's interests, as to be entitled at least to remembrance. 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

A true Copy, 

fSigned) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Government. 

A true Copy, 


C. A. Kerr. 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

No. 352. 

Extract from the Minutee of Consultation^ under date the 

18/A ApHl, 1834. 

The Governor in Council proceeds to take into considera- 
tion the following letter from Mr. De Fondclair, with refer- 
ence to the Minutes of Consultation, dated 25th October, 1833. 

(Here enter 29th January, 1834. No. 84.) 

1. The Governor ill Council is pleased to authorize the 
grant of a lease for 21 years to Do Fondclair and Co. of all 
the mines of copper ore, in lands belong! jig to Government, 
in the Talooks of Duppaud, Cuinbiiin, Giddalore, and Bud- 
wail, in the district of Cuddapah and Callagherry, Kavaly, 
Duttalore, and Iluddapoody, in the district of Nellore, with a 
preference of renewal, if approved by the Court of Directors, 
on payment of a fine, the amount of which shall be deter- 
mined, in the event of competition, by taking an average of all 
the offers, and deducting therefrom 25 per cent. ; or if there 
be no competition, by the award of three arbitrators, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by Government, another by the Com- 
pany, and the third by the first two, upon inspection of the 
accounts of the Company for the last five years of the lease, 
allowing an advantage of 25 per cent, to the Company. 

2. The Governor in Council is further pleased to resolve, 
that the •produce of the mines that may be worked by I)e 
Fondclair and Co. in the said Talooks, shall be entirely ex- 
empt from any duty or impost whatsoever for the period of 
ten years from the date of the lease; and that thereafter, the 
amount of duty or impost to be levied on such produce, either 
crude or manufactured, shall not exceed ten per cent, of the 
value, according to the authorized Tariff of the district in 
which the levy shall be made. It will be at the option of the 
Government to direct duty to be levied either upon the 
raw produce of the mines, or upon the copper prepared 

P 
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therefrom, as may be deemed fit, subject to the above limi- 
tation. 

3. All macliinerj, whatever, British or foreign, imported 
for the purpose of being employed in the mines worked by 
l)e Fondcluir and Co., and all timber and stores imported for 
the same purpose, during the period of this lease, shall be ex- 
empted from duty, on tlie same being properly certified to the 
officers of customs. 

4, As the sole object of Government, in granting this lease, 
is to give encouragement to active exertions directed to de- 
velupe and bring into use the mineral wealth of the country, 
it is necessary to provide, that unless efiective measures are 
taken and followed up for the purpose intended, it shall not 
be allowed to stand in force, that so it may not be obstruc- 
tive of the efforts of others, if from any cause the present 
Company should fail to pursue f eir undertaking with the 
spirit and energy necessary to render it successful. The 
Governor in Council, therofore, resolves to make the following 
conditions, viz. that at the expiration of three years from the 
date of the lease, it shall be incumbent upon De Fondclair and 
Co. to show, that they have established, and are workingmines, 
for raising copper ore l>y means of inaehinerv, witliiii the li- 
mits assigned to them in both the districts of Ciuldapah and 
Nellore,an(l to prove by tlieir accounts, tliat they have actually 
raised therefrom, and exported aqiiantity of copper ore, calcu- 
lated to yield 400 tons of copper metal, or that they have ex- 
pended in their operations, and in the purchase of machinery, 
&c. not less than 3,00,000 Rupees; that they shall continue to 
carry on their mining operations in both districts, and at the 
end of the next two years, shall prove by their accounts, that 
they have raised and exported, within that period, a quanti- 
ty calculated to yield 1,000 tons of copper ; and at the end 
of the next five years, that they have raised and exported, 
wltliin that period, a quantity calculated to yield S,500 tons 
of copper ; producing fair samples of the ore exported, and 
exhibiting the actual out- turn of the sales effected by the 
Company. If they carry on the operation of smelting the pro- 
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duce, as well as mining, that they shall export or have ready 
for export within the first period, 400 tons of copper, within 
the second period, ] ,000 tons, and within the third period, 
S,500 tons. 

5. It shall be a further condition, that the Company, in their 
mining operations, shall not enter or encroach upon cultivated 
or arable ground, without the licence of tlie collector, which 
shall not be granted until they have made full compensation 
to the occupant, and entered into an agreeinont to pay the 
regulated assessment to Oovernment at the usual periods. 
The compensation to be paid to the occupant shall be deter* 
mined by the collector, if there be any dispute, and generally 
all disputes relative to the occupancy- of lands by the Com- 
pany, under this lease, shall be determined, so far as the Com- 
pany are concerned, by the collector, subject to an appeal to 
the Board of Revenue, by whose decision the Company shall 
abide. 

6. The collectors and magistrates in the districts in 
which mines shall be worked will of course give due support 
and protection to the servants of the Company, and the peo- 
ple employed in them ; but they cannot be permitted to 
extend to them any unusual privileges. 

7. "I’he lease shall be granted to l)e Foridclair and Co., 
their heirs and assigns ; the counterpart of the lease shall 
be executed by the existing members of the Company, and 
no assignment shall be made of the interest vested in them 
respectively, or of any share thereof, to any other party, 
without a notice in writing being given to the Chief Secreta- 
ry to Government one mouth previously. Provided that no- 
thing in the lease to be granted shall be conistructed to autho* 
rize the stay or residence of any member of the Company in 
India, or any part thereof, contrary to the intent and mean- 
ing of any Law or Regulation made, or without lawful licence. 

8. On failure of any of the conditions, the lease shall be 
null and void, if the Governor in Council shall so determine. 

9. The Governor in Council will be prepared to confirm 
any leases that the Company may obtain from zemindars, of 

F 
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the right of mining for copper ores, for a period not exceed* 
ing the period of this lease, provided the terms thereof be 
conformable to the regulations, and to grant a like exemption 
from duty to the produce of the mines worked under such 
leases, and to the macliinery, &c. imported for working them, 
as is mentioned above. 

A true extract, 

(Signed) D. Elliott, 

Officiating Secretary to Govt 
A true copy, 

C. A. Kerii. 
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Tract IV, Extracted from Heynee Tracts on India, 


OF THE COPPER MINES IN THE CALASTRY, VENCATA- 
CHERRY, AND NELLORE DISTRICTS. ON THE PENIN- 
SULA OF UINDOSTAN. 

About the year 1797, 1 laid before Government a memoir on 
the copper mines of Agricondalah, near Innacondah, which 
I had the good fortune to discover. And since that period, I 
have been assiduously engaged in prosecuting the discovery, 
and in ascertaining tlie nature and value of the Indian copper 
ore. I propose, in this essay, to give an account of the facts 
which have come to my knowledge. 

In the year 1799, 1 observed, in the mineralogical collec- 
tion of Mr. Petrie*, some specimens of mountain green copper 
ore, about the size of a pigeon's egg, or somewhat larger. 
Mr. Petrie inforiiied me, that he got them from a black man, 
who told him that they came from some northern district. In 
1800, when at Madras, T was informed, by Mr. Westcott, of 
copper ore brought to him about two years before, from a 
place where it was found in abundance, and which, from his 
description, appeared to me to be of the same nature with 
Mr. Petrie’s specimens. Hence it was not unlikely that both 
came from the same place. I w'as told that the ore occurred 
in a vein which ran through three different .countries. Hav- 
ing obtained the Governor's leave to direct my pursuits to the 
ascertaining of this object on my way to the Mysore, I 
went from Vellore, northwards, directly towards the principal 
place of the Calastry country, where I was in full expecta- 
tion of receiving information on the subject. 

At Bomrazepalliam, one of the valleys among those hills 
through which I passed, the sienite of the more southern 

* Now Governor of Prince of Wales's Island. 
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parts of the Carnatic changes into hornblende, and a kind of 
trapose iron ore. After having cleared these hills, we come to 
other ranges, which have all the appearance of being stratified. 
They are mostly high, and at their summits naked, but con* 
tinuous, and not so rugged as the more southern sienitic lulls. 
They are composed chiefly of compact felspar. In the lower 
part of the country, and chiefly the uppermost stratum of 
loam, there occurs a kiud of greenstone, generally so much 
decomposed, as to have assumed the appearance of pipe-clay. 
I observed this, especially in the bed of a river near Tri* 
petty, where, at a distance, I took the white beds constituting 
the banks for white marl. 

The prevailing rock of the Tripetty hills is a compact 
felspar. These hills are pretty high, and run south-east 
and north-west. But, as I had not an opportunity of ascend- 
ing any of them, I am unable to cor nunicate any accurate 
information respecting them, though their structure appears 
to me to merit attention. 

At Vencatagherry, about eight miles from Calastry, 
where I expected to procure information, I staid three days ; 
but notwithstanding the best endeavours of the collector, I 
could not obtain any intelligence whatever ; and, had it not 
been for Mr. Petrie'’s kind endeavours at Madras, and a letter 
from him directing me to Pocur, in the Condacur purgim- 
nah, belonging to the Ncllore district, I must have entirely 
given up the pursuit. 

On leaving Vencatagherry, I had the Ghauts on my left. 
They continued to attend me at some distance, in low connect- 
ed ranges ; and here and there were some insignificant hills 
and small ranges on the right, or toward the sea. For the 
first two days the rocks in the low country w'ere mostly 
foliated hornblende, wdiich at last disappeared, and inica- 
slatc assumed its place. At the same time, the soil became 
black, and a kind of marbly tufl* appeared under it. This 
change took place when I was nearly in a line with Nellore. 
The. water became then so brackish that it was scarcely 
drinkable. I do not know whether to ascribe to it, or to 
the violence of the heat, the serious illness with which 1 
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myself, and tlie greater part of iny followers were attacked ; 
an unfortunate circiunstance, which not only retarded our 
progress, but almost frustrated our designs. 

When 1 passed Chennur,'^ a village about twenty miles 
north from Nellore, I was informed, that diamond mines 
existed hi its vicinity, and that not many years ago diamonds 
had been found there of the first water, or, as the Hindoos 
express it, male diamonds. The black soil, and the capaci- 
ous layers of calcareous tuff below it, may be considered us 
indirect proofs of the veracity of this assertion. 

At Bramhannkaka, a place about ten miles farther north, I 
obtained tbe first positive account of the existence of copper 
mines in that vicinity; though none of the inliahiiants could 
tell exactly where. Some persons, however, were pointed 
out, who, about two years before, had carried the ore to 
Madras. They resided at Cavaly, six miles from the place 
wlicre I was. Cavaly is within eight miles of Rainapatam, 
a place well known to all travellers, between Ougole and 
Nellore. 

We w ere informed, that the districts in which the copper 
mines existed were those of the Calastry and Vencatagherry 
country, which lie between the Nellore and Guiitoor Circars ; 
and several places were proposed for examination by a man 
yvlio professed to be perfectly acquainted with them ; and 
Warigapadu was at length selected as the largest, and the 
one in which the ore was to be found in the greatest abun- 
dance. 

Our route from Cavaly was at first north-west, for about 
twelve miles, to Gudlur. From thence we travelled due 
west to Tiiiiga Sumudram, a village belonging to the Venca- 
taglierry district. Here again the Ghauts appeared in view. 
They resembled those near Tripetty, but w'ere higher. Seve- 
ral smaller ranges may be observed, ruiiuing in different di- 
rections from the principal chain. 

From the latter place, the country becomes undulating, 
jungly, and stony. The stones are cinefly indurated marl 
and quartz. Where rocks appear, they arc composed of 
hornblende and quartz, with a scanty mixture of garnets. 
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Near Boinbartipilclu, a village about twenty-four miles 
from Tripctty, I found on the road pieces of emery, of the 
size of a hen’s egg, or larger ; which I discovered to have 
been detached from rocks whichTappeared at no great distance, 
and wliich were composed of liorubleiidc, a good deal disinte- 
grated, and emery. I'he hornblende had a foliated fracture, 
and consisted of irregular bundled columnar crystallizations. 
It was very soft ; the emery was mixed with it, in pieces 
from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg, or even larger. 

From this place to Kattakindapalle, I found garnets, inter- 
spersed in mica-slate and in sicnite. I observed marl like- 
wise, both In beds and in veins. Rich diamond mines had 
been formerly wrought in this place. Round the village 
several pits were to be seen, that looked not unlike old dia- 
mond mines. They were filled with water. The principal 
bed here was of marl. 

Hills now make their appearance on all sides, and at a 
very small distance. Some few of them stand single, but 
the greater number are in ranges, which usually run east- 
w'ard. The most extensive ranges are on the north side of 
the village, w'hicli is about forty miles w'est of Ongole. The 
Ghauts, visible to the w'est, in large connected chains, stretch- 
ing north and south, send some ranges eastwards, wdiich, 
with very little interruption or variation in the nature of 
their constituents, approach the eastern ocean not far from 
Ongole. To these ranges belong several remarkable hills, as 
the Chicota, celebrated for the frequent earthquakes originat- 
ing at it, and spreading over the country ; and the Ongole 
hill, which seems to influence the compass in an uncommon 
degree. To them also belong the hills of Wangapadu, 
which contain the copper iniiies, the object of my search. 

Wangapadu lies rather lower than the country from w'hich 
wo came. The soil round it is black ; whereas at the former 
places it had been chiefly gravelly and stony. This village 
is very small. It lies at the foot of a rising ground, and op- 
posite to a range of hills wliich run nearly east and west, 
and which abruptly terminate their eastern extremity at this 
place. 
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On my arrival, I was astonished to find that my conduc- 
tor had never been there before, but had proceeded with me 
upon the bare report that this was the place where the great- 
est quantity of copper had been found. He was, however, 
by no means discouraged, but led me to the high ground on 
the cast side of the village, which had been pointed out to 
him by the villagers. The appearance of this place was not 
very favourable. We saw merely a few wliite quartz rocks 
rising here and there above the surface, and which exhibited 
no trace of any cupreous efflorescence upon their surface. 
I'he soil was red .and stony, and covered with small jungle. 
At last, an inhabitant of the village, with much hesitation, 
shewed us some rocks that had the appearance of having 
been broken and excavated, as far as they appeared above 
ground. He told us, at the same time, that this place went 
under the name of the Brass Mines^ and that those of copper 
were on yonder hills, pointing out a range at no great distance. 

Suspecting that my conductor, who was a goldsmith, knew 
but little of those places, I sent for another person, who was 
said to be perfectly acquainted with all the copper mines in 
this neighbourhood. Every one, till this moment, seemed 
anxious to keep us ignorant of these mines; and, indeed, if 
we had asked about the most common stone, they would 
have denied its very existence, though, perhaps, sitting upon 
it at the very time the question was put to them. This to 
some may appear an exaggeration, but it is a literal fact, 
which happened to myself. Being lately at Bomrazepalliam, 
in a village called Allatu Satrum, where I was visited by the 
Aumildar and one of the Rajah's Sirdars, I afjked, during the 
course of conversation, whether any limestone could be got 
there. They hesitated for some time ; but, at last, unani- 
mously assured me, that not a thing of the kind could 
be found in the Rajah's country. Yet, not fifty yards from 
the choultry, people were picking up limestones out of the 
black ground ; three or four lime kilns were smoaking in our 
view, and the very choultry itself was a store-house for 
chunam*. I was told the very same story respecting iron, 

* Quicklime. 


o 
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which they said came from Madras ; thouorh, not two miles 
from the place, there were a number of iron furnaces, where 
the metal was smelted in considerable quantities. This 
strange conduct originated in both places from the same 
cause ; the mandate of the Rajah to conceal every thing, as 
far as possible, from the prying eyes of an European. 

The man who had been sent for, made his appearsince 
about 10 oVIock. He was, at that time, an inhabitant of 
one of the Cummum villages, and therefore under no re- 
straint in this district. He acknowledged that, according 
to the tradition of his ancestors, (and he was himself an old 
man,) the adjacent country abounded in copper mines, which 
he was very ready to point out, though he declared himself 
utterly ignorant of the ore, and of every tiling else respecting 
it. Being an^dous to ascertain a fact of so much impoi-tauce, 
I immediately proceeded, in com} 4uy with him, to the 
farthest cast hill of the above-mentioned range, which was 
situated on the north side of the village. It was about two 
miles distant. The nearer we approached, the more stony 
and jungly did the road become. A foot-path, paved with 
stones, led up the hill, to the place which was shown me as 
one of the mines. It was situated two-thirds up the hill, 
and might he about 400 feet above tbe level of the village. 
An open gallery, cut into the rock, demonstrated that it had 
been formerly wrought. And as the stones, which lay in 
abundance near it, were all tinged or overlaid with mountain 
green, there could be no doubt that the ore extracted had 
been copper. 

Many other places containing copper ore were pointed 
out ; but to acknowledge that I did not go to see them will, 

I hope, appear to my readers excusable, when I state, as a 
reason, the very bad state of my health, and the excessive 
heat of the sun in the beginning of May. Indeed, when 1 
returned to WangapSdu, I was more dead than alive, and 
was strongly impressed with the idea of approaching dissolu- 
tion. 

Before I went away, some of my trusty servants were 
dispatched, with the goldsmith, to the place from which he 
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had got the fipecimens of copper ore that had been brought 
to Madras. This place, according to his information, was 
about sixteen miles off, and not far from Linga Samudram^ 
which we had passed on our way thither. Not being very 
sanguine in my expectations, I did not go myself; and, 
indeed, I could liardly have ventured upon such an excursion 
without the utmost hazard of my life. 1 went straight on to 
Ongole, where, the day after my arrival, 1 was agreeably 
surprised by the return of the small party I had sent with a 
great quantity of the richest mountain green, both in solid 
lumps and in powder. They had been at a village called 
Yerrapillay, in the Pamoor purgunnah, where they obtained 
the ore by employing a few men, for six fanatns, to dig a hole 
in the ground, about nine feet deep. The quantity which they 
brought was sufficient to make about twenty-five pounds of 
copper. The (uily stone mixed with it was quartz, wdiich 
cither enclosed it, or was aggregated with it. They informed 
me that they had found various places round the village 
which were said to have been worked in former times. They 
brought, likewise, a piece of heavy slag, shown them as the 
remains of former smelting of the ore. 

I sliall now endeavour to give aiioryetognostic description of 
the minerals which prevail in this country, especially of those 
w hich exhibit truces of copper ore. 1 shall attempt likewise 
a short geognostic account of the country, and mention such 
other particulars as may enable us to form a competent 
judgment of wdiat reasonably may be expected, should the 
mines be again opened, or new ones searched for. 

The range of hills which I visited seemed^ at first view, to 
be composed of a kind of hornstone, or compact felspar, 
which, in many places, assumes a slaty appearance, and 
might be called siliceous schistus ; but, when carefully ex- 
amined, we find it an aggregate, in which quartz is the 
prevailing ingredient. This quartz, when it occurs in small 
grains, is often crystallized and very pellucid ; but when in 
large masses, it is most commonly iron shot, and opake. 
Schistose bombleude is the ingredient which exists in the 
greatest proportion after the quartz. It occurs either in 
G 2 
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minute particles, interspersed through the quartz, or in mass- 
es of a considerable size. In the latter case, it has a fine 
black shining colour, and is composed of thin plates, which 
in the cross fracture have a hackly appearance, but in the 
opposite direction, are obscurely fibrous. Its streak grey ; it 
is very soft, and its specific gravity is between 2-93 and 3. It 
has more the appearance of mica than of hornblende ; but the 
specific gravity induces me to consider it as belonging to the 
latter species, rather than the former : from this description, 
there can be little doubt that the rock is a variety of mica- 
slate. Mountain green enters into the composition of this 
rock here and there in pcirticles, sometimes scarcely visible, 
sometimes of the size of a pea, sometimes in large masses,, 
constituting nests in the rock. 

Quartz makes its appearance in the rocks on the rising 
ground south of the village; it was of ^ milk-white colour and 
opaque, but in every other respect, resembled common quartz; 
it probably constituted a bed iii the mica-slate. 

Mica-slate appears in the low country wherever the ground 
is laid open to a certain depth ; as where wells have been dug 
in the villages, &c. Its colour is bluish grey and silvery, with 
black round dots; lustre, shining and seini-metallic; opaque; 
texture niidiilating, large foliated, somewhat uneven : it is not 
easily split into lutnella?, though this may be done. It is 
almost every where intersected with marlaeeous tuft*, or what 
might be called semi indurated earthy limestone, niis mine- 
ral in the low country indeed seems to i*orra a regular and 
general bed immediately under the soil : it has the appear- 
ance of marl, is greyish white, porous, knobby, breaks with 
an earthy fracture, eifervesces strongly in acids, and does not 
stick to the tongue. This bed is always covered by one of 
black mould, and where the mould is supported by gravel or 
stones, local causes may be easily assigned, as the vicinity of 
a decomposing rock, or the elevation of the ground from 
which the rain has carried away all the fine vegetable and 
decompus^d particles. This marl never contains any petri- 
factic^p''^r remains of marine products. When it happens 
to be mixed with any quantity of gravel or iron ochre, it dis- 
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poses the whole to harden to a considerable degree : this is 
the case at the Red Hills near Madras, at Nellore, and at 
various places in this neighbourhood, especially near Cftvjj^ly. 
AVhen this marl has a considerable thickness, which is seldom 
the case, and is mixed with large pebbles, incrusied with 
i)chrc, diamonds are very often found under this stratum. 

It renders the water which runs through it brackish ; hence 
it happens that in all parts of India, which have a black 
soil, we find the water of the wells and rivulets nauseous ; 
and on examination, it is found impregnated with coiiuuou 
salt, or muriate of lime : in many parts of the Nellore district^ 
it seems to bold pure lime in solution, for it has the taste and 
smell of lime-water. 

Fortunately for the inhabitants, these de])ositions of lime 
are generally found in the lowest parts of the country, 
through wdiich the larger rivers take their course; from these 
rivers, the inhabitants are enabled to procure water for culi- 
nary purposes. The well water in these districts is unheal- 
thy, and all disorders wdiicli may be traced to that source 
are more common in such countries tlian in any others. 

'i’hcre is always a bed of black mould lying over the 
calcareous bed ; the formation of this mould, I conceive, 
owing to the energy with which the lime attacks all vegetable 
substances, and reduces them to soil : the plants which 
spring up in tlie rainy season are destroyed by the lime 
during the warm dry weather that follows : even the strong 
stubble of the Jonna is incapable of withstanding this power- 
ful action, but is soon reduced along with the other vegetable 
bodies to a fine soft mould. This mould, while it continues 
moist, is remarb:ably favourable for the growth of plants. 
The Mimosa Arabica, Jatropha glauca, Cassia auriculata, aud 
Cassia senna, var. are the only plants that flourish in it during 
the hot season : many, liowever, spring up in it during the 
rainy season. They must ail arise from seeds, for no traces 
of the roots of any of them can be discovered before the rains 
begin : thus it appears that the seeds of plants are capable 
of withstanding the decomposing energy of lime much better 
than the roots ; a curious tact not easily accounted for. 
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From the prccedingf staten[ient 9 it appears, that the moun- 
tains in this country are primitive, and consist, chiefly of 
miea-slate ; the other rocks which occur in them are probably 
subordinate, and seem in some measure connected with primi- 
tive trap. The lime and marl in the low country is no doubt 
of very late formation, and probably originated from dq>osL- 
tions of stagnant water, with which the country at one time 
was probably covered. Several of the copper mines seem to 
be situated immediately under the bed of marl. 

All accounts agree that the working of these mines have 
not been given up fur want of ore, but from the jealousy of 
the Rajahs, who wished to hide such a treasure as long as pos- 
sible from their superiors. It was, therefore, with the greatest 
reluctance that I could prevail upon any of the inhabitants 
of these places even to speak of it. The copper mines at 
Agricondah are not far off, and prob i Jy are connected with 
those which I have just been describing; they are situated 
in a fine clay-slate, which 1 concei^e a more favourable rock 
for eontaiiiiiig rich copper ores than those w^e meet with 
here. The extent of country through which this ore is dis- 
tributed is a good symjitoni, as it shows us that the quantity 
of ore must be very considerable. 

The general use of copper or brass utensils among the na- 
tives of Hindustan, and the preference given to them before 
all other descriptions of vessels, together with the tenacity 
with which they adhere in every point to the customs of 
their forefathers, seems to me a very strong proof that copper 
has been formerly obtained in India in considerable quanti- 
ty. The constant wars in wdiich the native princes have 
been engaged, and the consequent depnpulaiion of this part 
of -the country, are probably the true causes why these mines 
have been so long neglected. 

It appears probable, from the information I obtained, that 
the copper ore occurs in veins, and that quartz is at least 
frequently the vein stone ; but I had not the means of ascer- 
takiiiig either the size or direction of these veins. I liave no 
do^fbt myself, that the size is considerable, and that the cop- 
per ore might be obtained in great abundance ; but it would 

% 
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be reqoisite to determine this point by an aetnal surrey be* 
fore the East India Company make any attempt to \i'ork 
the mines. 

As to the nature and richness of the ore, these hare been 
determined. Specimens of it were sent to London. It was 
analysed by Dr. Thomson, who found it a new species of 
copper ore, which he called Anhydrous carbonate of copper. 

It differs from the two carbonates of copper at present 
known, in the absence of water. Both of the former speci- 
mens are hydrates ; the one containing carbonate of copper 
combined with one atom of water, the other with two atoms. 
The following are the constituents of this ore, according to 
the analysis of Dr. Thomson : 


Carbonate acid, 16*70 

Black oxide of copper, 60*75 

Red oxide of iron, 19*50 

Silica, 2*10 

Loss, 0*95 


100*00 

Thus it contains half its weight of metallic copper ; a very 
unusual proportion for the ores of this metal, which are ge- 
nerally poor. If w*e were to suppose the oxide of iron to be 
accidentally present, and not to pervade the whole vein, in 
that case the proportion of copper would be increased about 
a fifth, or would amount to about sixty per cent. The car- 
bonic acid gas is driven off by roasting the ore, so that when 
the roasted ore is smelted, and specimens are chosen quite free 
from quartz crystals, the metallic copper amounts to at least 
sixty per cent, of the whole. 

This ore possesses another advantage over copper pyrites, 
the usual copper ore in Great Britain, and indeed in every 
part of Europe where copper mines occur — it is more easily 
smelted and reduced to the metallic state ; so that the ex- 
pense of smelting it would not be so great as usually incurred 
in similar cases. 
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All these considerations render these copper mines «)f 
sufRcient importance to draw the attention of the British 
Government in India; if they were wrought with skill and 
success, they would not only be the source of a considerable 
revenue, but would greatly benefit the country ; and from 
the total absence of lead, antimony, and arsenic, they would 
probably produce a copper of sufficient purity to be used as 
an alloy of gold. 

Malachite and mountain green probably constitute the 
great mass of the ore in the copper veins, but an immense 
nest of the anhydrous carbonate of copper was found at 
Ganypittah, a village belonging to a Jaghierdar in the Ven- 
catagherry district, about 40 miles west of Ongole. It exists 
there in a rock of the nature of gneiss, but considerably 
disintegrated, and the quantity of it must be immense, as forty 
coolies’ loads were procured by a Hi digging, and sent to 
Mr. Travers, the collector for the district, and almost as 
much remained which had been dug out, but was not carried 
away. 

A true copy, 

C. A. Kerii. 
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[from MCCOLLOCB’s dictionary or COMMRRCB.] 
BRITISH COPPER TRADE. 

Great Britain has various copper mines, in Cornwall, De* 
vonshire, Wales, &c. but particularly iu the first. Though 
known long before, the Cornish copper mines were not wrought 
with much spirit till last century. From 1726 to 1735, they 
produced at an average about 700 tons a year of pure copper. 
During the ten years from 1766 to 1775, they produced at an 
average 2,650 tons. In 1798, the produce exceeded 5,000 
tons ; and it now amounts to about 12,000 tons worth, at ^100 
a ton, no less than J?200,000 sterling ! In 1768, the famous 
mines in the Parys mountain, near Amlivich, in Anglesea, 
were discovered. The supplies of ore furnished by them were 
for a long time abundant beyond all precedent ; but for many 
years past, the productiveness of the mine has been declining, 
and it noiv yields comparatively little copper. At present 
the mines in Anglesea and other parts of Wales yield from 
1750 to 2000 tons of copper ; those of Devonshire yield 
about 600 tons ; the quantity produced in the other parts of 
England being quite inconsiderable. The Irish mines produce 
about 600 tons. Those of Scotland never were productive, 
and have been almost entirely abandoned. The entire pro* 
duce of the empire may, therefore, be estimated at present at 
from 14,500 to 15,000 tons. 

In consequence of the greatly increased supplies of copper 
that were thus obtained, England, instead of being, as for- 
merly, dependent on foreigners, for the greater part of hersup- 
'plies of tins valuable metal» became^ previously to 1793, one 
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of the principal markets for the supply of others. And not- 
withstanding the vastly increased demand for copper during 
the war, for the sheathing of ships and other purposes, the 
exports continued to increase and the imports to diminish ; 
the greater productiveness of the Cornish mines having suffic- 
ed not only to balance the increased demand, but also to make 
up for the falling off in the supplies from Anglesea. 

Owing to the want of coal in Cornwall, the ores are not 
smelted on the spot, but are, for the most part, sent to Swan- 
sea ; it being found cheaper to carry the ores to the coal than 
the contrary. 

Account of the Copper produced from the mines in Cornwall 
since 1800 , sliowing the quantity of ore, of metal, or fine 
copper, the value of the ores in money, the average percent- 
age or produce, and the average ^^tandard or miner‘’s price 
of fine copper, made up to the en< of June in each year. 


Years. 

Qiinntity 
of ores. 

Metal or fine cop 
per. 

Value of the 
ores. 

T^roduce 
of ores 
per 
cent. 

Avei’ftife 
standard 
price per 
ton. 


Toii^. 

'J'on4. cwt. qrs. lbs 

£ s. 

d. 




1 

55,981 

5,187 

m 

3 7 

550,.925 1 

0 

9 

1 

133 3 

6 


56,61 1 

5,267 

J8 

3 10 

476,313 1 

0 

9 

i 

117 5 

0 

1802,.. 

53,937 

5,228 

15 

3 5 

445,094 4 

0 

9 


no 18 

0 


60,566 

5,616 16 

0 21 

533,910 16 

0 

9 


122 0 

0 

1804,.. 

64,637 

5,,374 

18 

1 20 

507,840 11 

0 

8 

5 

1.38 5 

0 

16' .5,. . 

78,4.52 

6,234 

5 

0 6 

862,410 16 

0 

7 

[ 

1 169 16 4 0 

180S,.. 

79,269 

6,863 10 

2 13 

730.R45 6 

6 

8 

1 

1.38 6 

0 

1807,.. 

71,694 

6,716 

12 

1 26 

609,002 13 

0 

9 

[ 

120 0 

8 

1808... 

76,867 

6,795 

1.1 

2 25 

49.5,303 1 

6 

10 

100 7 

0 


76,245 

6,821 

13 

1 19 


6 


f 

143 12 

0 

IRJO,.. 

66,048 

6,682 

19 

1 27 

57*’, 035 8 

0 



1.32 5 

0 

1811,.. 

66,786 

6,141 

13 

3 7 

556,723 19 

0 

9 


120 12 

0 

1812,.. 

71,547 

KSEj 

7 

2 4 

.549,665 6 

6 

9l 


111 0 

0 

1813,.. 

74,047 

6,918 

3 

0 6 

594,345 10 

0 

Si 


115 7 

0 

1814... 

74,322 

6, .369 

13 

3 7 

627,601 10 

0 

8^ 


130 13 

0 

1815,.. 

78,483 

6,525 

6 

3 29 

552,813 8 

6 

Bi 


117 16 

0 

1818,.. 

77,334 

6,697 

4 

0 17 

447,959 17 

0 

Bi 


98 13 

0 

1817... 

76,701 

6,498 

2 

Em 


6 

a 


108 10 

0 

1818... 

86,174 

6,849 

7 

1 1 

686,005 4 

6 

7i 


134 15 

0 

1819,.. 

88, 7.^6 

6,804 

2 

2 7 

623,595 4 

6 

7j 


127 10 

0 

16C0,.. 

91,473 

7,508 

o 

3 26 


0 

flj 


113 15 

0 

1821... 

98,426 

8,514 

>9 

9 12 

60.5,968 19 

6 

8j 


103 0 

0 

1822... 

104,523 


8 

3 20 

663,085 13 

6 

Bi 


104 0 

0 

1823,.. 

95,750 

7,927 17 

2 7 


0 

sj 


109 18 

0 

JS94... 

99,700 

7,823 

15 

1 10 

587,178 3 

6 



no 0 

0 

>S25... 

107,454 

8,226 

3 

0 21 

726,353 12 

0 

7| 


124 4 

0 

1028,. . 

117,308 


3 15 

788,971 15 

6 



123 3 

0 

1827... 

126,710 


14 

3 15 

745,178 1 

0 

81 


106 1 

0 

1W28,. . 

130, .366 

9.921 

1 

2 11 

756,174 16 

0 



113 7 

0 

1828... 

124,502 

9,656 10 

3 4 

717,334 0 

0 

7} 


109 14 

0 

itoo.. . 

133,964 

UAlLI 

0 

0 0 

773,846 U 

0 

B 

106 ‘6 

0 


144,402 

12,044 

0 

0 0 

S0fi,090 0 

0 

1 

100 0 

0 
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Eipporh nfBriti$h Copper tince 1820. 


Years. 

Unwrouffht. 

Coin. 

Slieets, 
Nails, &c. 

Wire. 

Wrought 
Cupper of 
other Sorts. 

Total oi Hi), 
tish Copper 
exported. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 


44,155 

10 

58,121 

8 

22,663 

121,958 

1821, .. 

34.543 

155 


21 

24,036 

125,431 

1822, .. 

25,329 

.. 

65,070 

44) 

22.731 

113,671 

I82:i, .. 

24,032 

802 

56,146 

9S 

25,337 

106,516 

1824, .. 

i 9,209 

95 

62,920 

292 

23,580 

106,096 

1825, .. 

10 

2,134 

51,437 

40 

25.002 

78,624 

mi?, .. 

2,604 

1,807 

65,264 

11 

26,307 

95,994 

1827, .. 

26,533 

1,450 

74,943 

8 

40,439 

143.424 

1828, .. 

21,591 

J,150 

52,412 

71 

48,897 

124.121 

1829, .. 

62,97H 

15 

59,871 

13 

46,643 

159,521 

1830, .. 

56,722 

640 

66,331 

16 

66,443 

183,154 

1831, .. 

67,200 

96 

70.477 

149 

d2,6<;0 

170,613 

1832, .. 

77,497 

2 

79,944 

13 

37,155 

194,612 


N. B. The foreign copper imported is altogether intend- 
ed for re-exportation. In 1882, 13,894 cwt. of copper were 
smelted from foreign ore. The East Indies and China, France, 
and the United States, are the great markets for British cop- 
per. Tlie exports to these countries, in 1882, were respective- 
ly 82,880, 85,984, and 31,235 cwt. 

For the following details, with respect to the state of the 
British Copper Trade in 1830, we are indebted to Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell, who is largely engaged in it, and on whose accu- 
racy every reliance may be placed : 

“ The quantity of copper produced during last year ( 18 rS 0 ) 
in Cornwall, from ore raised in that county, exceeded 
thousand tons of pure metal ; and if to this be abided what 
has been produced in Wales, in other parts of England, and 
in Ireland, the whole quantity of fine or pure metal produced 
in the United Kingdom, in 1829 , may be fairly stated at 
twehe thousand tons. 

“ The quantity of British copper exported in 1829 amounts, 
according to an account recently laid before the House of 
Commons, to 7,976 tons of fine metal : to wiiich, adding the 
exports of foreign copper, the total export was 8,817 tons. 
The copper imported is altogether intended for re-ex- 
portation. I cannot state its precise quantity in fine metal, 
because the greater part of it arrives in a state of or«, and I 
have no means of knowing the produce in pure metal of that 
ore, beyond such part of it as may come into my own posses- 
sion. 
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The Talue of the 12,000 tons of copper produced in 
the United Kingdom, as above stated, at ^90 per ton, is 
JPl.OSO.OOO.” 

Foreign Copper . — Copper ores are abundant in Sweden, 
Russia, Persia, Japan, China, Chili, be. Near Fahlun, in the 
province of Dalecarlia, in Sweden, is the celebrated copper 
mine of the same name, supposed to have been wrought nearly 
1 000 years. For a long time it was one of the most productive 
mines in the world. Towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it yielded an annual produce of 8,000,000lbs of 
pure metal ; but it has since greatly declined ; and it is most 
probable that at no distant period it will be wholly abandoned. 
—(Thomson’s Travels in Sweden, p. 221.) There are still, how- 
ever, several productive copper mines in other parts of Swe- 
den. The exports of copper from Stockholm, amounted to 
4,886 skip pounds, or 728 tons Engli besides the exportsfrom 
Gottenburgh and other ports. The product of the copper 
mines in the government of Olonetz, in Russia, is estimated at 
210,000 poods, or 8,375 tons (English a year. (Schnibzer, 
Essai d’une Statistique Generale, &c. p. 41.) The copper 
mines of Chili are also very rich, and their produce is at pre- 
sent imported into Canton and Calcutta direct from Valpa- 
raiso. The copper mines of Japan are said to be among the 
richest in the world. The Duch annually import about 700 
tons of their produce into Batavia ; and the Chinese, from 800 
to 1,000 tons into Canton and other ports; in fact, Japan cop- 
per is spread over all the East, and is regularly quoted in the 
price currents of Canton, Calcutta, and Singapore. (See p. 
246.) It is purer, and brings a higher price, than any other 
species of bar or slab copper. It is uniformly met with in 
the shape of bars or ingots, very much resembling large sticks 
of red sealing-wax. When the copper of South America is 
worth in the Canton market from 16 to 16 dollars per pecul, 
that of Japan fetches from 18 to 20. Pretty considerable 
quantities of copper are imported into Calcutta from Bushire 
and Bussorah. This is mostly the produce of the Persian 
mines ; but a little is understood to come from the Russian 
mines in Georgia. 
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Customs, R^ulations,’^\dL copper sheatliing, old copper, 
and pewter utensils of British manufacture, imported from 
British plantations, aud also old cupper stripped off vessels in 
ports in the United Kingdom, may be admitted to entry, duty 
free, under the following regulations; viz. Ist, old copper 
sheathing, stripped off British vessels in ports in theBritish pos- 
sessions, upon proof to the satisfaction of the commissioners of 
customs, that such sheathing was stripped off in such ])orf s, and 
also that the said sheathing is the pro]>erty of the owner of 
the ship from which it was so stripped, to be delivered to 
such owner. 

2nd. Old copper sheathing, stripped off any shij) in any 
port in the United Kingdom, upon the fact being certilied by 
the landing-waiter superintending the ])roces8 ; the old coj)- 
per to be delivered only to the copper-smith, who may re- 
copper the vessel from which the copper vras stripped, he 
making proof to that fact. 

3rd. Old worn-out British copper and pewter utensils to 
be in all cases delivered wheu brought from British possessions 
abroad in British ships, upon the consignee submitting proof 
that they had been used on a particular estate, and are con- 
signed on account of the owner of that estate, and that ho 
(the consignee) verily believes them to have been of British 
manufacture. (Min. Com. Cus. 15th of Feb. 1833.) 

Copper ore may be taken out of ware-houses, to he smelted, 
on proper notice being given to the customs officers, and giv- 
ing sufficient security, by bond, for returning the computed 
quantity of fine copper in it. — (7 & 8 Geo, iv. c. 38, § 23.) 

Copper is in eftteusive demand all over India ; being largely 
used in the dock-yards, in the manufacture of cooking uten- 
sils, in alloying spelter and tin, &c. The funeral of every 
Hindoo brings an accession to.the demand, according to his 
station ; the relatives of the deceased giving a brass cup to 
every Brahmin present at the ceremony, so that 5, 10, 50,100, 
1000, and sometimes more than 10 times this last number, 
are dispensed upon snch occasions.— f Belts Commerce of 
Bengal.) 
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MINERAL KINGDOM. 

COPPER. 

This metal was one of the earliest with which man be- 
came acquainted, and from very remote times, it has been 
used for various instruments and utensils of domestic life. It 
is, after iron, of all metallic bodies the most generally useful 
in the arts, both in a state of purity and in combination with 
other bodies. It constitutes one of the most valuable and 
important products of the mines of the United Kingdom. 

The appearance of pure copper is so familiar to every one 
as to need no description. With the exception of the rare 
metal titanium, it is the only ineiallic substance of a red 
colour. Its specific gravity is 8‘89, or nearly nine times 
heavier than water ; it is a little heavier than iron, and not 
quite so much so as silver. It can < ily be melted at a very 
high temperature, but is more fusib o than iron ; it may be 
beat into thin leaves, and, next to iron, possesses the greatest 
tenacity of all the metals ; for a wire oiie-eight hundredth part 
of an inch in thickness will support a weight of three hundred 
and two pounds, without breaking. Its kardiiess is greater 
than that of either gold or silver ; it is the most sonorous of 
all metals, and is therefore used for making cymbals, many 
wind instruments, and bells. It is capable of forming alloys 
with other metals, but in that combination, remarkable 
changes sometimes take place. Thus, when alloyed with tin, 
which is also a ductile metal, the mixture (bell-inetal) is quite 
brittle : on the other hand, when united with zinc, which is a 
brittle metal, tlie mixture (brass) is nearly as ductile as the 
pure copper. 

Ore6 of this Metal. — Copper is found in a state of purity, 
or that form which mineralogists call 7iative copper^ and also 
in combination with other mineral substances, constituting 
a great variety of ores. These may be divided into two 
great classes : in the one, the copper is combined with sulphur 
and other metals in various proportions, or with oxygen ; in 
the other class, it is in the state of an oxide, combined with 
acids and with water. The following tables show the great 
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variety of composition which is to be found in the ores of this 
metal. They exhibit the results of analysis by different 
chemical philosophers, omitting, however, the more minute 
fractional parts. The figures express the number of grains 
of the substance at the head of the column, which are con« 
tained in a hundred grains of the ore. 



Native copper is of common occurrence, hut seldom in. 
large quantities together in one spot. The finest specimens 
for museums are brought from the mines of Siberia, on the 
eastern side of the Oural Mountains, from Hungary, and 
Saxony, and very good specimens are occasionally met with 
in Cornwall. It is found in considerable quantity in Brazil, 
and also in Japan, and it is obtained rather abundantly in the 
vicinity of the Copper Mine River in North America. Mass- 
es of it have been found in Canada of more than two hundred 
pounds weight. 

More than nine-tenths of the copper of commerce is ob- 
tained from those ores in which the metal is combined with 
sulphur and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the most 
abundant of these. The other combinations of the metal 
frequently accompany the snlphurets, but are rarely found in 
sufficient quantity to be smelted by themselves. The quan- 
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tity of copper contained in the snlphurets is very variable, on 
account of the intermixture of stony and other foreign ingre- 
dients, and an assay of the ore can alone determine its value. 
In some mines, the ore does not contain above 8 per cent, 
of pure copper, and yet it pays for working. The poorer 
kinds of ore are chiefly sulphurets of iron, or iron-pyrites, 
containing copper ; while the richer kinds are sulphurets of 
copper, or copper-pyrites, mixed with iron and arsenic in 
different proportions. 

A considorahle quantity of copper is obtained from springs 
containing sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, in solution, 
which are frequent in copper mines, or in hills where the 
siilphurct occurs, the decomposition of the ore hy the action 
of tlie air and (»f water changing the sulphur into sulphuric 
acid, wliich enters into a new combination with the metal. 
I'he copper is obtained by iminer jig plates of old iron in 
the fluid : the acid, having a stronger attraction for iron than 
for copper, quits the latter, and combines with the iron, 
leaving the metallic copper on the surface of the iron plates, 
and it is tlien scraped off. This process may be easily seen 
by dissolving a little blue vitriol in w^ater, and if the blade of 
a table-knife be dipped in the solution, in the course of a few 
minutes it will have a bright coating of metallic copper. 
This is one of tlie most ready and correct tests for discovering 
if any of our food be poisoned with copper, which sometimes 
happens if fatty substances or acids be allowed to stand in a 
copper vessel not properly tinned. 

A variety of the green carbonate of copper, called mala- 
chite by mineralogists and jewellers, is used for ornamental 
purposes ; it is bright green and opaque, and is found iu 
solid rounded masses. When these are cut through, they 
have a waved and silky appearance, with a great variety of 
tints, from dark to pale green; the structure very much 
resembling that of the calcareous deposits from petrifying 
springs, called stalagmites. The finest specimens of mala- 
chite come from Siberia, from a mine not far from Ekaterin- 
bourg ; and masses liave been found of such dimensions as 
to afford slabs for tables. There was some time ago in a 
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museum at St. Petersburgh a slab thirty-turo inches long, 
seventeen broad, and an inch thick, (vhich was valued, accord^ 
idg to Patrin, at. SO, 000 francs, or about 800/. When set in 
chased gold, it has a rich and beautiful effect in necklaces and 
ear-rings. Vessels are sometimes brought from China made 
of what is called white copper, which sells in China, when 
manufactured into utensils, for about one-fourth of its weight 
in silver. It has been analyzed by Dr. Fyffe, who found it 
to be a mixture or alloy of copper, zinc, and the rare metal 
nickel, in tlie following proportions : 

Cupper, ^ 40.4 

Zinc, 25.4 

Nickel .31.6 


Iron, 


2.6 


100 

Geological situation of Copper , — The great deposits of 
thj^ metal occur in the older rocks, both in the sedimentary 
strata and in the nnstratified rocks, which are generally con- 
sidered to be of igneous origin, that is, granites, porphyries, 
and traps ; and it has been met with in minute quantity in 
the lava of existing volcanoes, Cornwall, which is the greatest 
copper country in the w'orld, is composed entirely of rocks of 
the primary or oldest transition clas.ses, chiolly slate associated 
with granite and porphyry. The slate h called killaa in 
the country ; the granite, growan ; and the name eloan^ 
although more particularly given to porphyry, is applied also 
to any other rock which is found in the killas or granite ; so 
that a fine-grained granite is often called elvan^ if it traverse 
the ordinary granite of the country. 

The copper ore is found in veins composed of a mixture of 
the ore with quartz or fluor spar, or both, which occur for 
the most part in the killas, generally a greenish argillaceous 
slate, and veins which have been worked in the killas have 
been often followed into the granite, without any change in 
their magnitude^ richness, or general composition, although 
for the most part a change takes place in the quality of the 
vein when it passes from one rock into another. Mineral 
veins, dthough called by that name from the resemblance of 
their ramified forms to the veins of the human body, do not 


I 
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occur like these in any distinct systematic arrangement, but 
with the irregularity and arbitrary dispersion of chance cracks 
in a hard body when fractured, the cracks being afterwards 
filled up by a new substance injected into them. If we 
suppose a vertical section to be made of a country composed 
partly of granite, and intersected by mineral veins, it would 
present an appeaaance similar to the following figure : 


Fig. 1. 



where a is the unstratified granite, and 6, the strata of slate, in 
which the continuity is broken by veins filled up with various 
minerals, different from either the slate or the granite. It is 
evident that the substance of the veins is of posterior forma- 
tion to the rocks in which it is contained. It fre({uently hap- 
pens, that one series of veins intersects another series, as in 
the following figure : 
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where the vein c has evidently been formed after a and 6, 
because it intersects tliem^ and the disturbing force which 
produced the rent that was afterwards filled by the matter 
of the vein c, was such as to throw the vein a off its conti- 
nuous course, for the lower portion is at an inferior level to 
that portion which is above the vein r. Evidence of the same 
disturbance is indicated hy the changes in the stratification 
of the slate, which are not attempted to be shown in the dia- 
gram, as it would be difficult to represent such complicated 
disturbances as usually appear on such occasions. 

The courses of mineral veins are extremely* irregular, and 
their phenomena are complicated in the extreme. Hence the 
hazardous and deceptive nature of mining adventures. The 
theory of the formation of mineral veins, whether as to the 
causes which produced the rents, or to the manner in which 
these rents were afterwards filled up, is involved in the 
greatest difficulty. That tlie greater part of them were 
filled by the in jection of melted matter from the interior of 
the earth, is now the prevailing opinion of geologists ; but 
there are many appearances in veins which cannot be ac- 
counted for on that hypothesis. 

Copper ore is also found In the carboniferous or mountain 
limestone, as in Staffurdsliire, but very sparingly, considering 
the great extent of that formation. In England, none of the 
superior strata contain more than occasional traces of copper 
ores ; but in Germany there are beds of what is there termed 
knpferschiefer^ or copper slate, which occupy the same 
position in the order of stratification as the red marl, K, of 
the series of sedimentary deposits in England, and from that 
slate a considerable quantity of copper is obtained. 
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MINES. 

The country of Cornwall alone produces more of this metal 
than all the other copper-mines of Europe put together ; and 
in no part of the world are there any so productive. These 
vast riches became known, however, at a comparatively 
recent date, and copper mines were wrought in Germany 
and Sweden several centuries before those of Oornwall were 
opened. The records of copper-mining in Great Britain 
are scanty and imperfect prior to the seventeenth century. 
The Romans had brass-founderies in different parts ofBritain, 
but it does not appear from what places they got the copper ; 
the probability is, that it came from the Island of Anglcsea, 
<*is in a part of that country, to be mentioned hereafter, ore 
of this kind lay very near the surface. There are no remains 
whatever of the operations of th. Romans in any of the 
copper-mines of Cornwall. It is fiated by Carew, that in 
the year 1586, the ore of a Cornish mine was shipped to 
Wales, to be refined there ; but the coj)per ore of Cornwall, 
prior to the year 1700, w'as principally, if not wholly, deriv- 
ed from the tin mines, or at least from mines which were 
originally wrouglit for tin. Copper was largely imported in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and it was nut until 
about the year Hi^O, that this country supplied itself with 
this metal from its own mines. The copjwr money of Great 
Britain was not coined from British copper until the year 
1717. It was not till the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that mines were first set at work in Cornwall purposely 
for copper. At the revolution of 1688, the crown gave up all 
claims to the ores of what were termed the ignoble metals, 
and in consequence of the brighter prospect of realizing 
profits, large capitals bec.ame invested in mining S{>eculations 
in Cornwall soon after that period. They have been carried 
on with great enterprise and increasing skill from that time, 
especially in later years, during which, vast improvements 
have taken place in the whole art, but especially in the ma- 
chinery employed for raising the ore, and carrying oflF the 
water from the great depths. M. Elie de Beaumont, a dis- 
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tingaislied civil engineer of France, w^ho visited Cornwall a 
few years ago, speaks in high terms of the skill with which 
the mining operations are conducted, and that he found the 
most recent discoveries, both in science and art, applied in 
practice with great judgment. 

The greatest proportion of the mines of Cornwall lie be- 
tween the town of Truro and the Land's Fiid. They are not 
wddely scattei^d, but are accumulated in groups on a small 
number of points. The most important are in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Redruth. We have said, in the last section, that the 
ore is contained in veins, which traverse the slate rocks, or 
killas, and the granite. There are three systems of these 
veins, or lodes, as they are called in the country : the oldest 
and most numerous run in a direction from east to west ; 
the next series run from south-east to north west ; and the 
third scries, wliich are only known to he of a more modem 
formation, because they cut through the others, have also aii 
east and west direction. These veins are not vertical, hut 
for the most pari, incline at a considerable angle. The east 
and west veins usually dip to the north at an angle of about 
70® ; hut sometimes at so low an angle as 35". Scarcely an 
instance has occurred of a vein having been found to terminate 
downwards or, as llic miner's plirase is, being cut out in 
doplli. When the working of a mine is given up, it is in general 
cither on account of its poverty, or of the cx|)ensc of sinking 
to a greater depth being greater than the produce would 
justify. The average width of these metalliferous veins is 
not more than tliree feet, and they are considered to he large 
if they are six feet wide. Iiistances, however, occur of veins 
of niueand twelve feet ; and in one mine, called Relistian Mine, 
there w ere parts of the vein which were thirty feet wide. 
The veins of more modern formation are, in general, wider 
than the oldest east and west veins. Their length is very 
various : the east and west veins have been traced for seven 
miles, but they do not extend in general farther than from 
one to two miles. Many remarkable phenomena occur at 
the intersection of the dittereiit series of veins, such us the 
older vein becoming richer on each side of the intersecting 
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Tein, and sometimes becoming richer on one side and barren 
on the other. These veins are not all copper lodes, for tin is 
also one of the great products of the Cornish mines. 

I'here are at present eighty-four different copper mines 
worked in Cornwall. The produce of these is very various, 
some being so poor as not to yield more than about lialf a ton 
of pure copper annually, while others yield above 1,900 tons. 
Some of these mines are worked to a vast depth ; that culled 
Dolcoath has workings at 1,368 feet below the surface. The 
Consolidated Mines are by far the most extensive of any in 
Cornwall, or indeed in any of Eutope*. They are situated 
in the parish of Owennap, about three mil(>s east of Red- 
ruth, along the brow <rf a range of steej) hills, and occupy 
an area of about 800 acres. The site is about 800 feet above 
the level of the sea, and tlie bottom of the deepest shaft is 
1,340 feet below the level of the s and feet from the 
surface, being the deepest excavatem in Great llritain. The 
principal lodes are from two to eight feet wide, with branches 
from them, varying from twelve to eighteen inches in width. 
'J'here arc vertical shafts, or pits sunk upon the diderent lodes, 
which in the aggregate exceed tw-enty miles of perpendicular 
excavation over the wdiole area ; and the aggregate extent of 
the levels, or ways, driven in all directions from the.se shafts, 
is about forty-seven miles. “ The enormous powder of ma- 
chinery employed on this concern, for drainage and other pur- 
poses, greatly exceeds any similar couihination in the whole 
world, and forms an uuparallekMl example of mechanical skill 
•nd ingenuity, as applied to mining on its most extensive 
scale. This machinery consists of eight very large steam- 
engines, employed in pumping; their dimensions varying from 
ninety to sixty-five-inch cylinders; — a smaller engine, of thir- 
ty-inch cylinder, used for the same purpose ; — eight steam- 
engines, of about twenty-inch cylinder, employed in drawing 
ore and vein stall'; — being altogether seventeen steam-engines, 

• For this information, reapectina these remarkable mines, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Frederick Burr, a gentleman in the office of the chief en. 
gineer of the mines, John Taylor, Esq., through whose medium we have 

4>btAiiied it. 
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of which four are the largest ever erected. There is also a 
water-wheel, forty-two feet in diameter, employed ia pumping; 
another, thirty feet in diameter, for driving machinery ; and 
four smaller ones, for stamping and other purposes ; altogether 
six in number. Several horse whims are also employed. Cal- 
culating the force constantly exerted by this stu|)eiidous ac- 
cumulation of mechanical power, when working at a mode- 
rate rate, it may be stated ;is equivalent to the work of from 
900 to 1,000 horses ; which, however, is by no means the ex- 
tent of its power. Supposing that it were possible to employ 
animal power, three relays of horses would be required in the 
twenty-four hours, besides ail extra stock for casualties, mak- 
ing the actual number of horses to which the engine-power at 
the Consolidated Mines is equivalent at least that of 3000 horses. 
It should, however, be taken into account, that horses’ power, 
so termed by engineers, considerably exceeds the strength of 
an ordinary horse (according to some authorities, by one- 
third) ; and bearing this in mind, it will not perhaps be too 
much to say, that the engine-power employed in these mines 
is nearly, if not quite, equal to the work of 4,000 horses ; 
and were it exerted to its full extent, to that of from 7,000 
to 8,000 horses. The amount of human labour is proportioned 
to the power of the machinery: the number of persona 
usually employed being about 2,400, independent of the 
numerous class who derive support in an indirect manner 
from these mines.” The ore is chiefly that variety called 
‘‘ yellow copper-ore and tlie average quantity of fine cop- 
per annually produced was, up to 1831, about 1,300 tons, or 
about one-ninth of the total quantity of this metal annually 
furnished by Great Britain. Since then, f|ie quantity has 
considerably increased, having amounted, in 1832, to 1,530 
tons, and in the year ending June last, to 1,914 tons. The 
gross returns for last year were 152,000/., the charges 
105,000/., leaving a profit of 47,000/. 

Several of the Cornish mines are worked under the sea ; 
as ill the parish of St. Just, where the entrance to them is 
almost on the very edge of the precipitous termination of the 
land, and workings extend from the vertical shaft far under 
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the bed of the ocean. It ifi long alnce the Cornish miner 
showed hi» daring intrepidity in undertaking w'orks of this 
nature, for Botallock mine has been wrought under the sea 
from a very remote period ; and Pryce, in hia ‘ Mineralogia 
Cornuhiensis,’ gives the following interesting account of 
another mine : — “ The mine of Huel Cock, in the parish of 
St. Just, is wrought eighty fathoms (480 feet) in length under 
the sea below low-water mark ; and the sea in some places 
is about three fathoms over the back of the workings, inso- 
much, that the tinners underneath hear the break, flux, and 
reflux of every wave, M'hich upon the beach overhead may bo 
said to have had the run of the Atlantic Ocean for many 
hundred leagues, and consequently are amazingly powerful 
and boisterous. They also hear the rumbling noise of every 
nodule and fragment of rock, which are continually rolling 
upon the submarine stratum, which :i.ltogethei* make a kind of 
thundering roar, that would surpris and fearfully engage the 
attention of the curious stranger. Add to this, that several 
parts of the lode which w'cre richer than others have been 
very indiscreetly hulked and worked within four feet of the 
sea ; whereby, in violent storuiy weather, the noise over- 
head has been so tremendous, that the workmen have many 
times deserted their labour, under the greatest fear lest the 
sea might break in upon them«'^ 
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REMARKS. 

By these reports of Dr. Hayne and Captain Bishop, some 
idea may be formed of the value of the undertaking, at least 
as to the promise of abundance of ore. The next point is 
to establish its richness ; to do this will be a matter of some 
little difficulty, as in all ores there are some richer than 
others — at Madras, a number of gentlemen, who interested 
themselves on the subject, had a parcel of ihe ore roasted 
before them, pounded, and reduced in a crucible. The yield 
was fully fifty per cent. •The richest part of the ore has been 
found from a similar process of reduction to give 65 per cent, 
and it is calculated, that the average yield of the ore will 
be forty per cent, of metal.^^ If the Cornwall ore, a Suir 
phuret^ gives but 7? per cent, and brings at the mine head 
£l 15 0 a ton, the value of the Ncllore ore, holding 4?0 per 
cent, of metal, and of easy conversion, must be great. It must 
be borne in mind, as Captain Bishop states in his Report, 
that the (Sulphuret) of England requires sometimes to 
undergo fifteen processes of refinement ; the Nellore ore 
requires but one smelting. 

The batch of ore referred to above, as sent home by Capt. 
Ashton, and remarked by Captain Hayne in his Report, as 
all the rubbish Captain Ashton^s headman could find about 
the mines,, weighed 803 cwt. 6 qrs. 13 lbs. about 7 cwt. short 
of 20 tons, is, (at 21 cwt, per toUj being the customary 
allowance in Cornwall for wastage and dirt,) 18 tons, 15 
cwt.,0qr., 13 lbs., produced 79 cwt.,0qr., 10 lbs., of copper^ 
worth at that time in the year (1805) £l00 per ton It 
is usual to charge .^*3 a ton for smelting; ’with this con- 
signment of Captain Ashton, was sent home four specimens of 
ore, which were assayed by the Agent of the “ Welch Copper 
Company who declared the results to be as follows : 
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The introduction of a rich copper ore into England, from 
her own colony, in quantity, and of ready and easy reduction, 
would doubtless have injured beyond calculation the copper 
mining interests of Cornwall and Wales; and it is not sur- 
prising that the results shewn by the ‘‘ Welch Company^ 
are so different to what they should have been, when we 
reflect how much depends on the mode of reduction adopted, 
and the care bestowed on the process, an excess of heat or 
protracted exposure, destroying the metal. It is only a 
matter of wonder that the ore was allowed by them to yield 
so much as 23 per cent. 

The question will naturally be asked, why Captain Ash- 
ton relinquished so fair a field It appears that Ashton was 
but slightly acquainted with his subject ; was not possessed of 
the means of proceeding with an undertaking which to carry 
on successfully has always require ‘ vast capital. Ashton, 
by his reports to Government, appears, during the five years’ 
lease he obtained, '^to have got out but a single miner from 
England ; to have become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and to have been compelled from want of funds pursuing 
the adventure. His friends, now in the service, assert, that 
on quitting the country, he is said to have remarked, “ that 
he had left at the Nellore copper mines^ an inea^haustible 
source of wealth for some more fortunate manT 

Mr. Hayne’s reports carry on the face of them due weight 
—-he was the Company’s Naturalist on the Madras Establish- 
ment. Captain Bishop’s opinions are also valuable : his death 
almost immediately after making his proposals to Govern- 
ment, (to which they acceded,) set the subject at rest, until 
I called the attention of the public to it. Captain Bishop 
was an Officer of the Madras Army, and Su[>erintendaut 
of the Powder Mills at Madras ; he was considered a very 
scientific man. 

In November, 1832, I first entered upon my inquiries, 
regarding these mines, and in conjunction with certain parties 
in Bengal and England, determined on relinquishing the 
Company’s service, and embarking in the undertaking — ^the 
failures in Calcutta in the early part of 1833, and the conse- 
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queAt losses in England, deranged my plans ; — ^in the mean* 
time, I spared no exertion or expense in getting the districts 
surveyed ; and, at a very heavy outlay, have been enabled to 
make a selection of country abounding in copper ore : these 
tracts have been granted in lease to the persent Company^ 
designated De Fondctair 4r Co.'" which has been establish- 
ed through the joint efforts of myself and Mr. De Fondclair. 
Cowles or leases of the exclusive right of mining for copper 
ores in the lands of the Rajahs of Calastry and Vencata- 
gherry have been obtained for the Company ; as also from 
the Nabob of Udagherry*: to the west of the mining 
districts, abundance of wood and charcoal for smelting 
is to be had, and about 40 miles distant, in the Nullah 
Mullay range of mountains, timber of immense growth 
abounds — the expense of carriage to the works (which, on 
the Woodivvar, or country bandy, is a trifle,) being its only 
cost. Granite and carbonate of lime are at hand in abundance, 
and tlie distance from the present mines to the coast is but 
40 miles of level country. 

Any person at all conversant w'itli mining operations will 
at once perceive the extraordinary waste of human labour, 
by which Captain Bishop proposed to work these mines ; as 
a commencement it miyht do very well, until the value of 
the undertaking was established ; but the saving that must 
accrue by substituting stearrT and other machinery, in lieu 
of men to lift up the enormous quantities of ore and water 
daily raised — ^as also from the adoption of the system pursued 
in Cornwall, where the most beautiful and harmonious means 
are rigorously followed, to save manual labour, and to em- 
ploy it to the greatest advantage, is evident: 

After the sinking of the shafts, and so soon as the ore in 
quantity is arrived at, the estimated expenses attending the 
raising and conversion of ore into metal, will, according to my 
calculation, be as follows: 

* These Leases have all been confirmed by the Government of Madras. 
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Dr. 


Cr. 

To breaking and raising 100 


By 40 tons of 

tons of ore, at 15 Rupees 


copper, in pigs, 

per ton, 

1,500 

the produce of 

To spalling, (i. e, reducing 


1 00 tons of 

the large rocks of ore in- 


dressed ores, 

to small pieces, fit for the 


at the estimat- 

stamping mills,) 8 Ans. 


ed average pro- 

per ton, 

50 

duce of 40 per 

To stamping 101 tons of ore 


cent, metal in 

fit for smelting at 12 Ans. 


the ore, taking 

a ton, 

75 

the copper to 

To dressing 100 tons of ore. 


be of the value 

including the calculation 


of Rs. 1,000 

for carriage of the ore 


per ton, is 

from one place to another. 


Rs 40,000, 

at 3 Rupees a ton, 

800 


To smelting 100 tons of 
dressed ore, at 50 Rupees 
a ton, 

6,000 


Rupees 

6,925 


To balance of profit on sale 
of 40 tons of copper, in pigs, 
the produce of 100 tons of 


• 

dressed and picked ores, ... 

83,075 


Madras Rupees, 

40,000 

Mad. Rs. 40,000 


The above shows a profit of Rupees 33,075 upon 100 tons 
of picked and dressed ores ; and by this calculation, the value 
of raw ore, picked and ready for conversion, would be about 
850 Rupees a ton. 

So soon as workmen and smelters can be procured from 
England, it will be the interest of the association to reduce 
their ores in this country ; until then, the crude ore might as 
dead weight, be sent home, and become an Immodifttf. source 
of great profit. 
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The liberality of Government, ns manifested “ by the mU 
nute of Council," gives the Company an exemption from all 
duty for the drst 10 years of their lease ; and the magnitude 
of the undertaking can only be limited by the outlay applied, 
as all the lands supposed to contain these ores, and these to 
a very great extent, have been secured to the Company. 

These mines, as Dr. Thomson justly remarks, were 
worked some centuries ago, and in the survey I lately mode, 
1 discovered excavations of the most astonishing description, 
where copper ores had been obtained by the native powers 
under former Governments ; and when we consider the ages 
thaVhave passed since the use of brass utensils first obtained, 
and have been considered a necessary part of every llrah> 
min's domestic establishment ; and when we observe the annu- 
al demand in Bengal for copper to the amount of crores of 
rupees, we are naturally led to the question, how, and from 
whence was the supply of this useful metal obtained, before 
India became known to ns. Copper ores, we know, are not 
confined to this part of India ; for in many parts of India, 
they manifest themselves, although no where in such rich- 
ness, and so near the surface, as in the grants of the present 
Company. In Bengal, copper mines are worked by the natives 
at the present day ; some idea prevailed, that the Nellore 
copper ores wjre found alone in '•'"nests" not “ veins:" I have 
however “ provefT the contrary. A peculiarity certainly 
attaches to the ore called by Dr. Thomson "• the anhydrous 
carbonate of copper," in its invariable position In “ nests" 
as far as my experience has hitherto gone ; but malachite I 
have always found in “ veins as also a steel-grained, crys- 
tallized silvery ore, which I have invariably found in green- 
stone slate, and partly embedded in quartz ; this last ore is 
the richest I have met with, and a parcel has been sent 
home for report. 

“ In the Valenciana mine in Mexico, 8,100 men were 
daily employed, whose labours sent up between 300 and 
400 tons of raw ore— 1,S00 of these men were employed 
in boring and blasting about 600 holes in the twenty-four 
hours, each hole of four feet eleven inches deep. Baron 
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Humboldt, one of the best authorities of the day, says, in 
relation to the Mexican mines : The mines of Rayas 
continue to furnish extremely rich ores, while at ‘ Vulen- 
dana^ they have endeavoured for some years to supply, 
by the extraction of a greater quantity, the deficiency in 
their intrinsic value. 

“ All the valuable mines, namely, ‘ Valenciana^ ‘ Tapeac^'* 
‘ Cotaj ‘ San Lorenxo^ ‘ Sirena^ ‘ Mellado^ ‘ Framtros^ 
‘ Rayas^ and ‘ St. Juita^ being included in a distance of 
8,529 feet, there is every reason to believe, that in each of 
those mines similarly rich ores may be found, as in the 
Valenciana and Rayas mines ; but at different distances 
from the surface. In this celebrated mine, (the ‘ Vata 
Madre^) there is a certain middle region, which may be con- 
sidered as a depository of great riches ; for above and below 
this region, the ores have yielded a)' inconsiderable share of 
metal. At Valenciana^'* the rich ores have been in the great- 
est abundance between 328 and 1,1 15 feet below the surface; 
while the abundance appeared at ^ Rayas'* at the surface.^'* 

These remarks of Humboldt show, that it is no unusual 
thing to find the fairest promise on the surface, as in the case 
of the mine, and also in the ‘^NeUore mines.'*'* 

The formations in the mining districts are all primitive, 
and the richest ores have been found within a few feet of 
the surface, and not confined to one spot, but over a vast 
range of country — under such circumstances, it would be 
matter of surprise indeed, that on search, and on following 
these veins, large depositories of ore were not discovered, 
indeed, a report (of Mr, Travers’ the Collector) to Govern- 
ment, which I have seen, states ; that blocks of the ore had 
been used at Ouramenyi)entah to mend the village tank, 
which were subsequently removed by Ashton. 

I have given this subject my most full attention. I have 
visited all the localities, have mined, and followed the veins 
— examined thoroughly the different districts, and their 
formations, and my firm opinion is, that any quantity of 
the richest ore may be obtained, at a trifling expense, and 
within 100 feet of the surface — charcoal, lime, timber, stone. 
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and clays are all abundant, and available for ibe use of tbe 
Association, almost immediately on the spot, and nothin > 4 ; I 
consider can prevent the entire success of this milliner under- 
taking. As Government have allowed covenanted servauU 
to hold an interest in the “ Iron and Steel Company,'' it is 
sup[>oscd, no objection can cxi^t to their holdiii*^ in a like 
manner, shares in this Association : — If the idea olitnijis, that 
receiving dividends from a “ Mining Body" suvours of trade, 
ecpially so did dividends payable on the India Company's 
Stock ; it is simply the investment of money (in this case) 
with a public body, the direction of wliieh guards its inter- 
ests, and the individual sliare-liolders may thendore be in 
no wise concerned in its management : — 1 hope the Govern- 
ment will be too liberal to regard it iu this Ji^ht. 

C. A. Ki:ue« 
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Analysis of 0/*e by Dr. Thompson, M. D., 
F. R. S. and E. The Copper mines in the Nellore 
and Cuddapah Districts, were discovered about 40 
jtsars ago, by Mr. “ Benjamin tlaync” who reported on 
them to Government in the fullest and most satisfactory 
manner — and this Gentleman in his “ Hayne's Tracts 
on India" gives a most favorable aecount of them. 

From Mr. l layno's Notice of the subject, a Captain 
R. Ashton of H. M. l~th F'oot, interested himself about 
these mines, and collected a large quantity of the Ore 
from within 35 feet of the surface, — which he sent to 
England ; the result on the smelting of one batch sent 
home by Captain Ashton (by the “ Welch (^>per Com- 
pany” who could not have been expected to view the 
subject very favorably) is submitted. The Welch Compa- 
ny made the out turn of metal only 23 per cent, — this, 
although three hundred per cent bettor than the Corn- 
w’all Ores, is not above half the average yield of the Nol- 
Jove Ores. ___________ 

A Paper read before the Royal Society, November 
l^th 1S33, by Thomas 'I’hompson, M. D., F. R. S. and 
E. viz. Analysis of a A'ew species of Cupper Ore. 

“ From HayneV' description it is probable, that it 
occurs in Nests, in primitive Rocks, whitli seem to be 
green stone or at least connected w'ith primitive trap. 
’J’hese rocks appear to be subordinate to mica slate. 
Copper mines had been w'rougljt in the.se mountains some 
centuries ago ; but they bad been abandoned probaldy 
on account of the various revolutions to which this part 
of India has been subjected. 

Tlie most common Ore which occurs in these moun- 
tains is malachite, and it seems to occupy very exten- 
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sive vrin« ; but tbfi species ^hich I propose to describe 
here occurs also inconsiderable quanlity. It had been 
already made tlie subject of various experiments, with a 
view to determine how much Copper it contained, 
but I am not aware that any person had subjected it to a 
regular chemical Analysis, or recognised it as a new spe- 
cies. 

All the specimens of this Ore which I have seen are 
Amorphous ; so that as far as is known at present, it ne- 
ver occurs crystallized. Quartz crystals indeed are imbed- 
ded in it abundantly and very irregularly— sometimes they 
are single, scinetinies they constitute the lining ofsmall ca- 
vities to be found in it. These crystals are translucent. 
In some rare cases they are culourl»^ss ; but by far I he 
greater number of them are t .gecl of a yellowish red ; 
and some of them are green. Tl'Iic mineral is likewise 
interspersed with small specks of Malachite, and with 
dark brownish red, soft particles which 1 found to con- 
sist of red oxide of Iron. 

The colour varies in consequence of the irregular 
distribution of these extraneous substances. One spe- 
cimen which was the most free from the Malachite and 
the red particles, was of a dark blackish brown colour. 
But in general tlio colour is a mixture of green, red, 
andbiwvn, sometimes one, and sometimes another pre- 
vailing. Small green veins of Malachite likew ise traverse 
it in dillerent directions. 

The fracture is small, conchoidal, and in some parts of 
the mineral there is a tendency to a foliated fracture. 
The lustre is glimmering, owing, I conceive, to the 
minute quartz crystals scattered tlirough it. The kind 
of lustre is resinous ; and on that account and the 

variety of colours, this Ore has a good deal of the aspect 
of serpentine. 

It is soft, being easily scratched by the knife. Ii is 
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seotile. ’File streak reddish brown. The specific gra- 
vity 2,(520. 

It effervesces in acids and dissolves, letting full a 
red powder. The solution is green or blue, according to 
the acid, indicating that it consists chiefly of (Jopper. 

After a few preliminary trials to ascertain the nature 
of the constituents of this Ore, I adopted the following 
mode of .\ualysis. 

1. 100 grains in the state of a coarse powder were 
put into a phial containing diluted sulphuric acid, and 
the mouth of the phial was stopped with cotton wool. 
The loss of weight, when the eftervescence was at an 
end, amounted to 1(5.7 gi'ains. This loss was owing to 
the escape of carhonic aci«l gas. 

2. 100 grains of the Ore were treated in the same 
w'ay with muriatic acid. The green solution was de- 
canted off, and evaporated nearly to dryness, to get riil 
of the excess of acid. A plate of zinc was then put into 
the li(]uid previously deluted with water. The Copper 
precipitated weighed gi-ains. 

On re{)eating the Analy.sis, I found that the muriatic 
acid had likewise taken up a portion of Iron. I therefore 
supersaturated the solution with aniinonia, and threw the 
whole upon a filter. liy these means the red oxide of 
iron was separated. The ammouical solution was then 
neutralized hy muriatic acid, and the Copper thrown 
down hy a plate of zinc. But during my first .’\nalysis, 
none of the iron was taken up by the cold muriatic acid, 
owing, no doubt, to the state of its aggregation. 

3. The red powder, which remained uridissolved af- 
ter the muriatic solution was drawn off, was boiled fur 
several hours in nilromuriatic acid. The matter gra- 
dually diminished in bulk and became white while the 
acid acrpiire 1 a golden yellow colour. The acid was now 
separated from the undissolved powder, evaporated 
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nearly to dryness to get rid of the excess of arid, delated 
with water, and mixed with an excess of ammonia. A 
hrown powder fell, which was separated by the filter, and 
» hich after being dissolved in muriatic acid was preci- 
pitated dark blue by prussiate of pota.sh. The remain' 
der being mixed with tallow and suddenly heated in a 
covered crucible, became black, and was attracted by the 
magnet. These properties leave no doubt that the pow- 
der was peroxide of iron. 

4. The ammonical solution had alight blue colonr, I 
therefitre neutrali/.ed it by muriatic acid, and put it into 
a poli.shcd plate of zinc. I obtained a sensible deposit 
of copper ; but so small, that I was unable to collect 
and weigh it. I estimate it at about 0.1 grain. 

5. The white undis.solved n- (ter being heated to red- 
ne.s.s weighed 2.1 grains. On examining this matter at- 
tentively, I found it entirely composed of fragments of 
quartz crystals which had been interspersed through the 
Ore, and had from their minuteness escaped my obser- 
vation. 

(5. Krom the facility with which the Copper dissolved 
in muriatic and sulphuric acids, there could he no douht 
that it existed in the Ore in the slate of an oxide. 
But the red cohmr of iheOre made me uncertain whether 
the oxide was the red, or the hluck. I therefore put 100 
grains of the ore into a tall narrow jihial, filled (he 
phial full of water, and then by means of a funnel poured 
a quantity of muriatic acid into thehutlom of the vessel. 
The ore was immediately attacked, and the solution 
from the very conunencenient appeared green. This I 
consider as a demonstration that the copper in the ore 
w'Bs in the state of black oxide. Now, black oxide of 
copper is a compound of 100 metal -f oxygen. I’o 
that the IS.G grains of copper, extracted from the Ore 
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when in the state of black oxkle, must have weighed 
60’75 grains. 

From the preceding Analysis, it appears that the Ore 
is com])oscd as follows : — 


Ctirbonic Ariel 


IG.TO 

Peroxide of Copper. , , 


()0.75 

Peroxide of Iron. . . .. 


i;).-.o 

Silica 


2. Ill 

Loss 


0 ')5 

1(H).()0 


The Silica was obviously accidental and derived from 
the quarti crystals; so that the ore, in fart, consists of 
carbonic acid, prrovide of copper, and red ovide of iron. 
In the diirerent analysis, I liave found the copper to va- 
ry a little. The least r|nanlity I obtained was the 
greatest .51 grains — These variations are owing chiel’.y 
to the ndiukture of quartz crystals, and partly to the 
specks of malacliite and red oxide of iron with which the 
ore is interspersed. 

'I’hc carbonic arid is obviously coinhined w'ith the 
black oxide of copper, so as to constitute “ carbonate 
of copper.” Now carbonate of copper, us I ascertained 
by a direct analysis, is composed of an integrant parti- 
cle of carbonic acid, and an integrant particle of 
black oxide of copper. An integrant particle of 
carbonic acid, as I have shewn elsewhere, weighs 2.7.51 
and an integrant particle of peroxide of copper weighs 10. 

Now 2.751 is to 10, as 1(5.7 is to (50.75, so (hat (here 
can he no doubt that the carbonic acid and oxide of 
copper are united in the ore. As to the oxide of iron I 
am disposed to consider it as only mechanically mixed ; 
because in one experiment I di.ssohed ulmost all the 
copper without touehing the iron. Act it deserves at- 
tention, that 77.4 and 19.5, the weight of earhouale of 
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copper and oxide of iron found by the preceding analy> 
sis, correspond with three integrant particles of carbo- 
nate of copper, and one integrant particle of peroxide 
of iron. 

We were previously acquainted with two other native 
8{)eeies of the salt, namely, malachite, and blue carbonate 
or copper axure. Hut both of these are “ /ii/droiui" carbo- 
nates containing water as a constituent, and if any con- 
fidence is put in the analysis of “ Klaproth" whose pre- 
cision is sudlciently known, malachite contains twice as 
much water as the blue carbonate. Blue carbonate is 
a compound of one integrant particle of water, and one 
integrant particle of carbonate of copper, white malachite 
contains two particles of water. Our ore is an “ Ax- 
hy<lnnis carbonate of copper." When heated to redness, 
it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes no further 
change. Some specimens lost about half a grain more 
than t heir carbonic acid. This I ascribed to the water 
in the malachite, with which the ore was occasionally 
mixed. 
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REPORT ON THE NELLORR COPPER MINES by 
BENJAMIN HAVNE.M. D. 

Contpatty’s Kuturalist, Fort St. George. 

The districts on the coast in which Copper Ores 
have been discovered are those of the Calastryand Venca- 
tastherry /amindaries andthe Udygherry Jnghirc in the 
zillah of Nellore, and Ouppaud and other places in the 
Ceded districts. 

I intended on my late excursion to give a full account 
of them all, but was prevented by the heavy rains and 
obliged to confine myself chiefly to those in the Calastry 
zeinindary, which by (’aptain .Ashton's attempts of work- 
ing tlicm, have excited the most interest, and have become 
even lately the. subject of speculation and of discussion 
at the Presidency. 

As the Udygberry district lies very near to the latter, 
I have taken an opportunity of seeing them also, and 
will mention them occasionally when any circumstance 
should occur of comparing and contrasting them with 
those under particular consideration. 

The district of Calastry in which the mines are situat- 
ed is the most northern of that Zeniindary, to the west 
of it lies the Udygherry Jaghire, andthe Ceded districts ; 
to the north, the Naidoo country, a district belonging to 
the Vencatagherry Rajah, and to the eastward the .N'cllore 
district. The villages indeed of the different countries 
lie here in a strange manner, intermixed, owii\g to former 
feuds and irregular settlements between the petty chiefs 
of the country. 

The principal mining places are at the distance of 
about .50 miles N. W. from Nellore 30 miles from the 
sea, about the latitude of Kamapatam a place well known 
to all travellers up and down the coast, and about 40 
miles N. fl. from Cuddepah. 
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Sovoral rivers run right through it on their way to the 
sea froirt the western hills, of which the Pillapeyroo 
Vuppovagoo, and Manyroo form a junction not far from 
(jurranienapentuh, the principal mining place, and 
form a pretty large river, which is said to have a good 
deal of uater throughout the year. Its beds are very 
stony which seems in the eyes of the Natives the greatest 
objection against its being made navigable for boats, it 
deserves therefore an accurate survey. 

1 he general aspect of the couniry is barren, and un- 
coinforlable in the exireme, large trees are only found 
in and near the villages, and on the wide, extended 
plains on both sides of the river, nothing encounters 
the eye, but licre and there a small thorny shrub. Ihe 
grass which in the rainy sea' ns e\ery where else car- 
pets the country with a refn sbing green, is here both 
scanty and of the poorest kind. A species of “ aristida’* 
which as the name implies, is a compound of long beards 
or bristles. This is the case in most mining countries, 
the surface of the soil contains in many places so much 
salt, that the inhabitants could make enough, if allow'ed 
to do so, for tlieir own consumption. 

In summer this part of the country is extremely hot. 
The villages are small, and the houses mean, they 
consist generally of three or f<air small detaclied huts 
one serving as a sleeping room lor the family, the other 
for a working room and the third for stores. Ihe cat- 
tle are kept in the open air, except in the rains when 
they forn) part of the family in the houses : 

The iiihc'ibitants appear healthy, and miinerous. 

The cultivation is chiefly confined to Paddy for which 
there are largo tanks near the villages : 

On the high grounds they sow some dry grains and 
in the proper sea^^on horse gram, the former looks even 
in this line season, miserably poor. 
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To the eastward the country is open, only here and 
there a few low hills are to be seen, bnt to the westward, 
there are ranges of hills, the nearest at the distance of 
about 10 miles. Due west is one called Malla-coudah 
from beingthe highesthillintherange. It is said to abound 
with wood. The Udygherry mountains are to the south 
west, about 16 miles, and the highest in this part of the 
country : the highest point I take to be about 3,000 feet 
above the level of the low country : I have seen myself 
that plenty and large wood grows there, particularly be- 
tween tlie valleys. 

About 20 miles on the way to the sea in the direction 
of Ramapatam are extensh'e jungles, 

1. Korra Pamcumilalicutu L : end Aruga Pospnluin 
trumeulacium L : 

Woolava, Glyconc tomentosa L. 

This country is geologically speaking of a primitive 
description, the general rock formation, is a mica state 
of different colors and consistence. It shews itself first 
in the low country, at the distance of about 15 miles 
east from the hills, it forms sloping mountains which 
are often capped with horn-stone slate, which passes into 
sand-stone, and on the other hand into jasper. The tabu- 
lar summits and mural precipices of the Udygherry hills 
consist of the latter stone kind ; the layers or strata ot 
the mica slate occur in different positions and inclination 
to the horizon, often in the low country forming a right 
angle with it, on and about the Udygherrjr hills the 
strata appears in the utmost confusion as if thrust by 
force out of their proper position traces of copper ores are 
often found in this rock and it is generally known to con- 
tain various metallic veins “ «» gold, silver and copper'" 
Subordinate to the former is green-stone slate, in migli 
ty layers often as to appeannee constituting the princi 
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pal rock of a district for many miles. This is the case 
about Guramanapenta and th? other mining places. 
The layers or stratification of the latter rock I have as 
yet always found in horizontal position. 

The green-stone slate is often approaching to green 
stone, it occurs then only obscurely slaty, has a jet black 
<‘olor, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, hard in a 
small degree, in this slate it seems here barren of me- 
tals of any kind. The real green-stone slate is of a blu- 
ish black color with small white spots of decomposed. 
Feltspar, half hard, and when exposed to the air it crum- 
bles soon to pieces and takes a green color. The rock is 
reckoned one of the “ richest mother of ores** of any in the 
world. In it are found “ slice)** and ‘^copper** in rich beds 
or layers as is the case he’ e, but never in veins, as in 
other formations. 

The layers of copper are of different thickness and 
distances from each other, the general run of the pieces 
of ore. constituting the layers is two inches in thickness, 
but they have been found also of several feet. The 
piece.s are in general flat as if comprc.ssed, and coated 
with ochre. The vertical distance between the layers, 
is 4 to 8 feet, and the horizontal i.s even more uncertain. 

A corroded honey combed (jiiartz is found in great 
abundance in the green-stone slate particularly, along 
with copper ore. It appears often on the surface, in 
such places where the wat«r has w ashed the earth away. 
It looks then like indurated marl, which in other parts 
of the country is very common. 

This rock i.s covered with a red coarse gravel, which 
is the superficial soil of this part of the country. In my 
opinion this is formed from the decomposition of the 
green-stone slate, and its quartz ore andferrugirrious con- 
tents, for copper ore is often formed in it in consider- 
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able quaulit j and iu'the same situation as in the slate 
rock. 

At Yerrapillay in a new mine which I opened I found 
two layers of ore in it at distances of 4 feet asunder. 

The thickness of this stratum of gravel differs accord- 
ing to its situation whether it is on a high or low ground, 
i have found it from 4 to 6 feet and more. 

Copper ore which Dr. Thomson calls Anhydrous. 
The most common kind, is in flat pieces externally of a 
brown ochry color, internally of a black iron color, 
which often passes into green, when moistened with 
water it becomes almost immediately tliroughout 
green ; in some pieces it is bluish grey throughout. 
Lustre in same places, where it is black, semi-metallic, 
and in the bluish, grey metallic ; the copper indeed is in 
an almost metallic state in it ; fracture approachng to 
even, flue grained, streak of the black brighter metallic 
powder “ greenish;'’ not very hard, except the iron black 
and bluish grey part which is with dilTiculty scratched 
by quartz, brittle, not particularly heavy, specific gravity 
309 ; some pieces are found of a nnt brown color and 
some with conchoidal fracture. The foreign admix- 
tures are various, as white and green quartz, mica, iron 
ore; mountain blue, and malachite, are in some places 
found with it. In other places I suspect the admixture of 
silver, for the analysis, I must refer to that of Dr.Thom- 
sun,in a paper laid before the Royal Society of Ijondon^ 
which I was permitted to publish as an appendix to my 
“ Tracts on India." I will only mention here that on 
an average he received 50 per cent of pure copper. In 
the dry way or by simply smelting the ore we have re- 
ceived the metal in greater proportion, which may be 
easily accounted for by the quantity of iron which the 
ore contains, that cannot be sepaated at when the ana- 
lysis is carried on by acids and other reagents. 
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A quantity whirli had been sent iionae some years ago 
by Captain Ashton to England, was assayed by order of 
t he Court of Directors in the common way, by the peo- 
ple trading in copper, and according to the report which 
I have seen, the result was different from any made in 
this country and from that of Dr. Thomson’s. The 
best parcel, I believe there u'cre 6 or 8 made of dif- 
ferent qualities, yielded only 17 and the lowest 6 per 
cent. iJy my enquiries on the spot from whence it was 
sent, and from people who then were employed in the 
business, I understand that Captain Ashton himself was 
not present when the ore was dispatched, and that a ser- 
vant of his “ sent all the rubbish he could collect about 
the mines." This, however, wi’’ not quite account for the 
low valuation of the best hind of wliich it may be pre- 
sumed there must have been a quantity among the whole. 

The discovery of these mines by the Natives seems to 
be an event of latter times, and to judge from the appear- 
ance of the old mines, and the account of the Natives 
themselves, the period cannot be reckoned further back 
than 50 or CO years ; they are ignorant as present of 
the person who first made the clumsy attempt. In the 
Calnstry country. I have found but one place at Yerra- 
pillay which was pointed out to me about 12 years ago, 
when it appeared as if it had been worked but a few 
years before ; the first undertakers seem to have confin- 
ed themselves chiefiy to the mines which they discover- 
ed on the hills, as appears at Wangapaudoo in the Ven- 
catagherry, and Sarnlacondah in the Nellore district : 
as to my discovery of them in 1801. I beg leave to re- 
refer to my reports on the subject to Government. 

A year after, Mr. Traver’s who had become attentive 
to the subject by my researches in his and the neigh- 
bouring districts reported the discovery of copper mines 
in the Calastry country to the Board of Revenue, which 
is the reason of their ascribing the first notice of them 
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as having originated with that Gentleman, in their let- 
ter to Government, dated 20th July 1815. 

Captain Ashton introduced by Mr. Travers, made hi^’ 
offer of working them to the Calastry zemindar and to 
Government and obtained a lease for 5 years. 

The principal mines which have been opened by Cap- 
tain Ashton lie within a small distance from each other 
on the banks of the rivers Pettapeyroo and ^uppoova- 
goo, the most promising are close to a village called 
Gurramanapentah, where at the depth of from 4 to 15 
feet, a great quantity of the richest ore has been found. 
The ground is rather low and a large tank close by it on 
which account the water rushed in and impeded the 
work. This ground, however, I take to be 60 feet at least 
above the level of the river, which is at the distance of 
about half a mile w'cst from it : I'he high ground east of 
it is equally rich, and about a quarter mile south he had 
another mine on ground belonging to a village, called 
Sallagulgulah. 

At Boungaralapadooor rather on grounds belonging to a 
villageofthatname,situated between the rivers of Pettapey- 
roo and Vuppoovagoo : Captain Ashton has made various 
attempts. At one place he went to the depth of about 
50 feet, and found great store of fine ore. This mine 
is abut 100 yards from the bed of the river, and the bot- 
tom of the mine 1 take to be on a level with it ; he dis- 
continued the work on account of an accident that hap* 
pened to some people working in it, at many other plac- 
es in the vicinity of this trifling attempts have been 
made, and so far successfully, as to get a good deal of 
ore with the least possible expense. 

As my views were to ascertain the nature of the rock, 
and its contents, and the way in which the ores were 
found in it. I opened a mine, on a high ground of the 
village of Yerrapillay, which lies about 5 miles north 
from Guramanapenta, and on a continuation of the 
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same jilain, some loose pieces of ore that had been found 
in a Nullah determined me as to the spot. The heavy 
rains which soon after set in, prevented me from going 
deeper than IG feet, but with the assistance of about 10 
people a day, for three days, I discovered three different 
layers of ore, and got about one candy SOO/i*?. of very 
good ore, great part of which I brought with me to Ma- 
dras, the observ ations I made are contained in the ante- 
cedent part of this Essay. 

From what I liave said, it will appear that I think the 
mines in the Calastry country well worth the serious 
consideration of Govenment, hut in order to bring the 
reasons which are dispersed in different parts of this Es- 
say, under one view, I will ret 'pitulate them in as nar- 
row a compass as possible. 

The ininc.s in Calastry recommend themselves for co^’ 
sidcration. 

1st. On account of the advantageous situation, 30 
miles from the sea, and within 20 miles of abundance 
of fuel. 

2d. C)n account of a river which might he made navi- 
gable and the hanks ol which are from 70 or 80 feet 
under the level of the adjacent country. 

3d. On account of the general and particular rock, 
formation in which the ores are found, known to be ge- 
nerally rich in ores, viz. Mica slate and green-stone slate 
and last on account of the richness of ore itself. 

(Signed) Benjamin Hayne, 

Company's Botanist and Katuralist. 

A true Copy. 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Govt. 

True Extracts. 

C. A. Keiir. 


Madras. I.V/j December 1815. 
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FiXTnACTji pnoM thr Secon’d R bpout on thb 

COPPKR MINES OP NRLLORE, 

BvBENJ AMINE HAYNE, m. d. 

Company'i Naturalist / Fort St. George. 

After the general account which 1 have given of the 
Calastry mines in my former report it is im iunbent *ou 
me now to suhmit also what I conceived would be the 
best means to render them useful to the “ IT (movable 
Company,” in order to quit myself fully on so important 
a subject as my limited knowledge and limited means 
wilt enable me. 

For the success of speculations of this kind the great- 
est economy is required particularly in things which are 
not absolutely necessary. Buildings and rest ly machi- 
nery should be dispensed with and none ever erected un- 
til the latter is absolutely wanted and the former allow- 
able by the most favorable events in the undertaking. 
On this principle was the Saltpetre Manufacture on the 
coast by me introduced, and thus should every other 
which I would undertake, the privations except ed, which 
I then voluntarily underwent, but which now my ad- 
vanced' years could not possibly support. 

In the present instance little more is required in the 
beginning than to setpeople at work and direct them how 
to bring the ore in the most convenient manner to light. 
'J he nature of the rocks and the beds of ore require but 
little skill to do this, yet is a portion required which as 
we have been taught by experience on this very sultj(>ct, 
not every body possessfes nor can any general direction 
be given about it. The internal management must be 
left entirely to the person to v'hom the superintendence 
is confided. 

In general I will observe that on account of the ores 
being in beds or layers (as coals) a large surface of 
ground must be laid open, which requii-cs a greater, pro- 
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portion of manual labour than if tbe metal was found in 
veins. On the other hand it is for the same reason easier 
to be worked and without any machinery. The water 
may be drained to the depth of 50 feet into the river 
which lies either close to the mines, or at no very great 
distance from them. If the beds should continue to a 
greater depth than 50 feet the water of the wells may 
be discharged by Pacotas into the common drain. As 
there is no veins it is unnecessary to providefor horizon- 
tal tunnels, and the superficiality of the ores renders per- 
pendicular shafts useless ; but in order to lessen labour, 
caith- bores will be required. 

Although the rock is by no means hard it will save a 
great deal of hard labour to provide for moans of blasting 
it. A few Pioneers who are trt. usd up to this work, could 
be usefully employed. 

Labour is in most countries the principal oliject of ex- 
pense. In England labour IS supplied often by machi- 
nery, which, however, at first is \ ery e^pensl\ c. In this 
Country we are fortunately relieved from any strict in- 
vestigation of this kind by the cheapness of labour in ge- 
neral ; and Government ha\e it in their power to find a 
great number of labourers with the least additional expense 
to their present Establishment. I mean the convicts in the 
zillah prisons, who have hitherto been mostly employed 
in an unprofitable work. Five hundred or a thousand of 
them would in a few months establish the value of the 
mines, I need not expatiate on the fitness of this kind of 
work for convicts, as it is one which ingeneral is assign- 
ed to them in all countries, should there, however, be an 
objection of which lain not aware a sufficient number 
of people may be found accustomed to that kind of 
work. The tank diggers of the country who work about 
10 hours ill the day for 1^ fanam a man, and I fanam a 
woman ^^equal to 3d and 2d English money) and think 
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themselves liberally paid. They work in general hy 
contract according to measaremsnt and for reasons 
which 1 need point out, it is for both parties the fairest 
way. But Captain Ashton little acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the Country settled the payment by the day, 
and it will be found difficult in the beginning to perau- 
ade them to revert to the old way by contract. 

Among the great number of European soldiers in 
in His Majesty’s and the Honorable Company’s army 
in India, I do not doubt many miners will be found, one 
or two of whom would be of great use in directing tlie 
manual labour of the mines and smelting furnaces. 

The ore is of that nature as not. to require any other 
previous operation for smelting but that of reducing the 
larger pieces to a smaller size, as it has neither sulphur 
or arsenic, or any admixture which requires separation ; 
nor does it want any other addition but a moderate 
quantity of charcoal for bringing it to a state of the 
greatest purity. It exists nearly in a mctalic state in 
the ore, I have seen at Guramenapenta on the place 
where Captain Ashton’s Bungalow stood a quantity of 
ore which he had wasted, I do not know for what pur- 
pose, and found among it a great number of pieces which 
had run into pure metal. 

The erection of furnaces will be neither expensive nor 
difficult, but as they belong to the internal management 
it must be left to the person who undertakes* the super- 
intendance, who in this, as well as in the working of the 
mines must be guided by local and other circumstances' 

I have stated in my former report that fuel may be ' 
had at the distance from 12 to 20 miles ; the former to 
the westward and the latter to the eastward of the place 
and within a short distance (10 miles) from the sea. It 
will become a matter of consideration whether the ore is 
to be carried to the place where the wood is found, or the 
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charcoal to the mines, or whether it would not be better 
to send the ores “i» aipure a Hate at the}/ can be made 
as ballast to England” In the latter state I believe there 
I’s no law to forbid their importation. I know that ores 
of copper arc often sent from America to be smelted in 
Wales, where by the bye they arc thought smelt-worthy 
when they contain but “ 4 per cent” cf good metal. But 
should the ore be required smelting in this .Country it 
can be no great object of consideration if it only contains 
25 per cent whatever is done. I think that it would be 
advisable to send the ore to the Ramapatain jungle 
from whence the coj^er may be easily sent to any other 
part of the country by sea. At all events the ore should 
be carried to where the fuel is, -s 6 or 8 times the quan- 
tity of wood w'ill be required to one of the ores. But 
this and many oilier subjects will be better argued be- 
fore a Hoard of mioes and after the acquisition of more 
local knowledge. 

I have mentioned in my former report the Duppaud 
country as one in which copper is found : I would 
recommend this to particular attention should it be 
found advisable to enter into an undertaking of the 
kind. From the specimen I have seen, brought by 
Captain Arthur of the Engineers to the Presidency, the 
ore is of the best kind, and according to his report in 
abundance. Phe place is north of Cuinraum in the 
Ceded districts and lies in many respects more favorable 
than the Calastry, as the neighbouring hills have abun- 
dance of wood, and as it is in the way of the Lombardies 
to the coast who would barter their cotton for the cop- 
per which in the Nizaip's” country is an article of 
great value. 

The salts of particular utility which are every where 
found in abundance are soda and saltpetre — The latter 
was hrat noticed to Government by myself, and the ma- 
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niifaofure of it introduced on the coast. I wcollecl 
tvith gratitude and pleasure the encouragement I reoeiv« 
ed from the Board of Revenue, and their intercession 
with Government fur the manufacture, which experienc* 
ed in other quarters much oppobition. 

I have given also an account of soda to Government 
about 10 years ago, which has been published in the 
transaction of the Society for promoting arts and scien- 
ces, and lately in other works. Hitherto, however, no 
further use has been made of it in this Country, except, 
perhaps in bottle making but it is certainly as much worih 
attention as an article of Export to Europe as saltpetre. 

fSigned) Benjamin Hayne, 

Company's Botanist and J^atvralist 
True Copies. 

(Signed) T, R. Wheatley, 

Becrelary to Government. 


MAiiAKb. January 17, 1815. 


A true Copy. 

C. A. Kekk. 
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REPORT OF CAPTAIN B. BISHOP. 


Tu His Excellency Sir Thomas Munro, k. c. b. 

President, 8fc, in Council, 

Fort St. George. 

Honorable Sir, 

Having lately made an excursion into the Northern 
Circars with the sole view of examining into the nature, 
propable extent and promise of the copper ore in those 
districts, and according to the best of my judgment 
having found them to embrace prospects of extensive 
value, I have been induced to throw together in the ac- 
companying paper such remarks as so short and imper- 
fect a survey has enabled me o make, and beg leave to 
submit them to your Excellency’s judgment and consi- 
deration. 

Conceiving these remarks, may induce your Ex- 
cellency’s Government to take this matter into its 
mature deliberation and to cause an efficient assay to be 
made of these apparently decisive advantages, I am 
prompted to submit proposals for speedily ascertaining 
to what extent these ores may be worth your further 
attention. 

Before, however, I enter into particulars it will be 
relavent to make a few brief observations —and first your 
Excellency will at once perceive the impossibility of 
ascertaining at what depth this ore may be found, and 
until this has been done no dependable calculation either 
of expense or advantage can possibly be made. 1 am 
inclined to think it will be found considerably nearer 
the surface than in Europe ; because it is certain Cap- 
tain Ashton obtained it either in veins or masses at the 
depth of about 35 feet. In Europe it is seldom found at 
a less depth than 60 or 80 fiithoms or from 360 to 480 
feet. However, notwithstanding this and other difficul- 
ties, I am inclined to believe the estimate which will 
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.follow cannot very widely differ from what the result will 
prove if a trial be made from the data therein detailed. 

From many observations which I attentively made 
in the country by observing the depth of water in wells 
and tanks, and the time the Natives took to empty 
them by the country method of drawing water, there nrn 
good grounds to conclude that the springs in those mi ncs 
will not prove copious, and that at most six Pucotas 
will keep one mine clear with certainty — ^it is probaMe 
however, that half the number may answer ; but as it is 
better to avoid leading to error to estimate in excess. 
I shall consider six as requisite for one level. 

The necessity of working day and night is imperi- 
ous in all mines where water prevails. Captain Ashton 
emptied his every day and suffered them to fill at night. 
Tie had only therefore a few hours to work and this 
alone must have rendered all his proceedings abortive. 

Six Pacotas on a stage will discharge 21, GOO 
gallons or above 7^ tons per hour. 

Supposing a mine ISO feet deep— six stages of 
18 feet each will be required, consequently the number of 
Pacotas will be 36. They work night and day in four 
reliefs — and require 1 head maistry 4 common ones 
and 288 coolies. 

To dig, break or blast in one mine night and day in 
four reliefs — 4 raaistries, 40 men and 40 women and chil- 
dren will be required. 

Gangs also of one head women and six children in 
four reliefs will be wanted to break, wash, and pick the 
ore for smelting — ^for one mine — 4 head women and 
24 children. 

A simple machine to draw up the ore will in due 
time be constructed — the difference of expense between 
this and coolies will be ah out 1 to 2. 

Smelting furnaces and Store-houses attached must be 
erected, two to each mine, that when one requires repair 
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the other may be resorted to— one furnace to work el*) 
night and day. I'his will require 4 fire maistriee, 4 
founders ditto — 6 founders or smelters and 8 fire men, 
and to bring the ore aud charcoal 16 children in four 
reliefs. 

Two pair of large and two of smaller aeales and 
weights will be indispensable. 

It would be advisable to have an European miner 
andsmelter at each Mine ; they could doubtless be obtain* 
ed from some of the European regiments, or from the 
Artillery. 

I’he servants for one mine may be 3 intelligent boys 
from the Male Asylum to be employed as Interpreters 
and Superintendents and 1 • k-keeper. To each relief 

of water men and miners — 1 conicopoly or 8 conicopolies 
for one mine — and one intelligent head Native to pur- 
chase charcoal, settle the carriage of copper to the 
Coast or elsewhere and perionn such other similar servi- 
ces as may be required. 

A Guard of one head and 12 inferior Peons to be 
employed in reliefs day and night. 

A small assaying furnace with Tests, &c. for assay- 
ing the various ores will be indispensable, as only such as 
are rich in metal should be smelted, and it will here as 
elsewhere be doubtless of very different quality. 

Charcoal must be purchased by the " para" or made on 
(he spot, as circumstances may direct, and the support 
of Government will probably be requisite when the ne- 
cessity occurs of having recourse to topes. 

Two chests of Miner’s tools and a portion of Gun- 
powder cannot be dispensed with: 13, 14, 15— of the 
estimate will shew the probable produce of ore and cop- 
per. The cost of carriage to Ram^atam and thence 
to Madras by sea. 

Collecting these details the probable expense per . 
mouth will be thus exhibited. 
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Brought forward. ...Pag^ 

In estimating the above, I have endea- 
voured to avoid every fallacy, aud I 
con&Lientiously believe that, li the ore 
be found in the plenty appearanueb 
bo foicibh holdout, thepioduce of a 
mine will i oiisiderably exceed the 
above estimate. — Let it be taken 
how ever as therein stiffed. This w ill 
be tine copper, and worlb at the low- 
cbt ehtimate 70 l^agodas per candy, 

144 candies then at 70 Pagodas will 

amount to Pagodas 

The cost of which as aho\e ib Pags... 

Leaving a gain, of Pagodas 

yiiould these expectations be onre realized, mine^ 
may be opened in any number, and as the profits may 
be considered similar the magnitude of the project be* 
comes extensive beyond the common powers of estiina* 
tion. 

I experience no inclination to any visionary pro- 
ceedings, but having seen, and read of the immense 
advantages obtained by mining and convinced that what 
I have seen and read are quite dependable. Considering 
also the uncommon indications of abundance of ore in 
this country, not only of copper, but other metals and 
which I ha; e personally inspected, I cannot help con- 
cluding that the subject is one, demanding the highest 
consideration as relates to the interests of the Company’s 
Government in particular, and to those of the Bijtish 
nation in general. 

Having shewn the probable advantages of opening 
mines in the districts where the best indications of ore 
may he found, I now offer to undertake commencing the 
work either on behalf of your Excellency’s Government or 
on private account if undertaken for the former, per- 
haps the best mode would be on principles similar to 
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Aose of “ Mr. Heath’s” contract for saltpetre ; that 
is, Government in the first instance to make the requir- 
ed advances'; and to take the copper at a fixed rate per 
candy — or to allow me Pagodas 500 per month and a 
reasonable per centage on the whole produce, and Go- 
vernment to take the whole of the copper which may be 
produced, allowing me also a suit of Tents from their 
Stores until a residence can be erected. 

If on private account, Government to extend the pro- 
tection of their Police to the mines, by allowing the peons 
thereat, to be considered a part of that establishment, 
and under the authority of the district Magistrate, but 
attached to, and under the direct orders of the Director of 
the mines, and also to allow i! .eguardof7 Sepoys stated 
in the estimate to be attachi'd to the works. Govern- 
ment also to direct their public Officers in the mining 
districts to extend the influence of their authority to the 
works, and also to use their power should it be required 
in enabling the Proprietors of the mines to procure a suf- 
ficiency of charcoal. 

Ten per cent on the whole produce of the mines to he 
paid to the Government, and to be collected in such 
manner, as it may deem most conducive to their inter- 
ests. 

For the first year Government to allow the copper 
to pass free of duty both on land, and when exported, 
after which the usual duty to be collected, but at no sub- 
sequent period to be increased. 

The year of free duty to commence from the trans- 
portation of the first quantity of copper produced by 
the mines. 

Government to grant the Proprietors the exclusive 
privilege of working mines for copper or other metal or 
precious stones should any be discovered, first reportii;g 
the same to Government and working them upon such 
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terms as may be agreed upon by the parties, for the term 
of 10 years, or to the termination of the Company's pre- 
sent Charter, and at the expiration of this term, the pri- 
vilege to be renewable on such condition as the then 
Government may see expedient. 

Government to extend these privileges to the 
Heirs and Executors of the Proprietors subject to such 
conditions as circumstances may involve agreeably to 
the stipulations herein before stated. 

With reference to a Metallurgical and Mineralogi- 
cal survey of the country, whichevw proposal the Go. 
vernment may judge suitable to ado^t, I will commence 
i t from the spot where the mines may be opened, as 
however, it cannot be expected I should be able to ac- 
complish more than a commencement ; it will follow as 
a matter of course that if 1 continue to direct the mines 
the survey must be transferred to other hands. From 
this begiqning however, should my mode of proceeding 
be approved of, it will be easy to carry it on, to any 
extent, as your Excellency will at once perceive, that 
all that is required will be to distinguish metals and 
minerals on the maps of those surveys already com- 
pleted. 

With relation to a districtal copper coinage yoiir 
ExceUeney will be enabled to judge of its expediency 
long before the proceeding will be in a state sufficiently 
forward to adopt it, and it naturally f(41ows as a subject 
for future consideration. 

If, however, the mines be opened on private account, 
I would solicit the indulgence of the privilege of coining 
copper money to be granted to the Proprietors of the 
mines, in such latitude only as might be sufficient to pay 
the people employed in their works. 

Your Excellency will perceive, that in Paeotas, Fur- 
dsces, &c. an outlay becomes unavoidable of Pagodas 
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2,132 0 0 but oven adding the total charge of every de- 
scription according to the preceding estimates of the 
amount, for opening and working a mine one month, 
will be no*more than Pagodas 3,196 9 61 or £ sterling 
1,279 13 a sum which considered with reference to 
the expense of a similar undertaking in England may 
almost be considered as nothing. 

I have the honor to be. 

Honorable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

Fort St. George, ? 

Jam: 25, 1822. ^ 

A True Copy. 

(Signe •'> T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to GorernmenU 

A True Copy, 

C. A. Kerr 
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Mpmorantja on the copper MINES in the 
NELLORE AND CUDDAPAH DISTRICTS. 
Appended to Captain B. BISHOP’S Report. 

In Cornwall there are a set of people generally experi- 
enced Miners out of employ from the failure of mines, 
who traverse the country in all directions in seaich of 
new ones. 

When they discover a new mine the Public Inns are 
frequented where the London coaches stop, and report 
miide to travelling adventurers of whom there are miin- 
bers, that they have discovered a new mine, of whatever 
metal it may be, and that it possesses every appearance 
of proving a rich one, with such other matter of induce- 
ment as his ingenuity and ability can devise, he is seldom 
long before he finds some one inclined to engage in the 
speculation. 

The adventurer mentions this tohis friends in London, 
who engage in the first instance to advance a sum of mo- 
ney sufllcient to ojKjn the mine, to obtain some ore and 
procure an assay, usually made hy the man who disco- 
vered the mine, who previously stipulates that, he shall 
he employed in the direction of it upon certain allowances 
as Captain of the same. 

If upon assay the ore he found sufficiently rich, and 
other matters also promising fair, the men who advanced 
the money in the Ifirst instance form a company, general- 
ly in London. This effected and a capital <raised, one 
of them is commissioned to proceed to the place, with 
authority to make advances, and institute other arrange- 
ments for opening the mine with promptitude and effect. 

When I was in ''Cornwall” in 1815, a lead mine had 
been thus discovered near “ Truro,” which ore upon as- 
say was said to yield 300 ounces of silver in a ton of lead, 
vidfe “Landaffs chemical assay” vol. 3, page 312, — Sir 
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Hugh Middleton ia said to have cleared from his lead 
mines £3,000 per month which enabled him to undertake 
the great work of bringing the new river from “ Ware” 
to “ Loudon,” but this'mine is probably richer in silver 
than his were. The Company had proceeded to the ex- 
pense of upwards £20,000, when I was there, in erecting 
Steam engines, to clear the mine of water, and buildings 
and furnaces &c. to extract the silver and recover the 
lead. The principal in this concern, I understood was 
the famous radical “Alderman Wood” he had mortgaged 
his share, I have been informed, to enable him to carry 
on his dangerous schemes in the affair which so lately 
agitated the British public, and it was privately reported 
when 1 left London that in cor equence of his plans of 
policy, failing; his share of the mine had been transferred 
to other hands. W’ bother it fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the speculators I have not been informed, with 
dependable certainty hut I have heard that it had done 
so. I was at the mine, saw the ore, brought a specimen 
therefrom, and have seen one exactly similar said to be 
found somewhere in this country. It was given to the 
best of my recollection to “ Dr. Hayne,” by a Native, 
who reported that he found it among Hills somewhere 
in the Cummum country. In my late excursion I have 
heard of a person acquainted with the situation, and who 
has some of the ore in his possession. „ The increase of 
excessive heat and a temporary illness prevented me 
from proceeding to the place, but as the ore I have seen 
was the steel grained, and very similar as before noticed 
to the Cornwall ore, there are reasonable grounds to con- 
clude, it may prove as rich in silver as that is said to be. 

I was informed by several old and respectable inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall, that of all the mines which were open- 
ed in that country for many years past, one half of them 
had failed, the other moiety had been successful, and that 
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immense forhines had been realized by the snneesaful 
specnlators, while those who had been less fortunate had 
been completely mined; sometimes they observed that, 
several successful mines had been opened in succession, 
but it had also often occurred, that as many had failed; 
the fair average in all cases however, they appeared to 
have derided, was as before stated. 

The districts I have been in, may be justly designated 
the Cornwall of India, bitt with all external appearances 
decidedly in their favor. Here is little difficulty in ascer- 
taining where a mine may be found, symptoms entirely 
unequivocal crop almost every where upon the surface^ 
and wherever the earth has been opened where copper 
has been indicated, its ore has been invariably found. 
Ashton has opened four within a short distance of each 
other near a village called Gurmeny Penta, and I have 
been informed by people he employed, ore in abundance 
was found: he did not abandon them on account of 
failure in this instance, but in consequence of water pour- 
ing in faster upon his endeavours than he had the means 
of clearing and the last he opened which seemed the 
richest, was given up in consequence of one of his people 
being seriously injured by the falling in of a part of the 
mine ; but from what I have observed on the site of A.«h- 
ton’s proceedings, it is evident he had not sufficient know- 
ledge of the business he had undertaken ever to have 
effected any thing of consequence in a work of this nature.' 

In addition to the mines attempted by Ashton, I have 
found the following, all of which are of fair promise and 
some of them remarkably so near a village called. 


P a 1 

O r 2 

N a 1 

S a 1 


Could 1 have proceeded 1 should have discovered-many 
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moTP, one only of these I opened, and the prospect is 
roost encouraging, though I sunk no further than about 
ten feet, the ore increased in qiiautity, and I have no 
doubt if followed, the mine will be found as abundant as 
could be desired even by the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

The veins, or masses of ore I am certain lie deep, be- 
cause it does so in all the mining countries of Europe, 
and from observations I have made, it appears every 
where to lie far beneath the general level of the earth, 
hut there arc perhaps few places known in any country, 
where ore, in such plentiful indication on the surface 
can be found, as in the part < f tlie country, 1 have ex- 
amined. 

Twenty mines may be opened here simultaneously at 
a much less expense than one could in Cornwall and 
should one half of them fail, the other would realize alj 
expectancy hut the great chances in my opinion is that, 
they are all connected, one with tl*e other, and if so, all 
in some degree would ensure success. 

In every place I have seen, there is reason to believe, 
water will be found at 10, 12, 15, or 20 feet deep, if ever 
then mines are wrought with effect; entirely efficient 
means to get rid of it must be the primary object. 

If steam engines could he obtained in the country tHeir 
great consumption of fuel would prohibit their use, hut 
the country Pacotah by a simple combination of them, 
stage above stage, will enable water to be thrown to any 
required height; and by multiplying ’their number in 
each stage, they may he brought to equal the steam en- 
gine in power as an hydraulic machine though they 
would not conipete with it as a first mover. 

I have said all copper mines are deep seated below 
the level of the earth, they are said by Mineralogists 
to be seldom found but in primitive rocks, these are of 
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' course the basis of all mountains, and as further illustra- 
tion of this, the comish mine which I before mentioned, 
although found originally on a hill, did not offer any 
thing further than indication of metal, until the shaft 
had been sunk considerably below the surface of the sur- 
rounding country. 

From this and what has been already stated, it cannot 
be expected that any material quantity of ore will be 
found in any other situation, both science and skill will 
therefore be required to obtain it, to sink the shafts, and 
construct the galleries with security, and some simple 
and effectual means to raise the ore from the mines, and 
afterwards to melt and cast it into marketable copper — 
Ashton’s deepest mine may be 30 feet and water had not 
materially obstructed him, he however to disencumber 
himself from such as did obtrude, only sunk an adjoin- 
ing well to drain it off. This could not possibly have 
the effect intended, unless he had adopted means to 
empty the well, as the water would soon find the same 
level in the one, as in the other, but not having done 
this, all his labour proved fruitless. This mine how- 
ever, from the information I have received, had already 
produced either a vein or a mass of ore, the passage 
to which, he has carefully built up with stones. 

The more material obstacles which offer themselves is 
the variety of soil, which every place I have seen, is 
similar, it appears to be entirely debries from former 
mountains, and is composed of various earths and differ- 
ently constituted strata, and stones of all shapes and 
sizes. The earth is for the most part loose and friable. 
The rocks variously constituted, but principally of gneiss 
or mica slate and a species of slate which I have named 
shorelite, some however are of qnartz, feltspar, sionite, 
and granite ; in the loose earth shoreing must be re- 
sorted to, and all the rocks, excepting the mica' slate. 
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xrill only yield to the efTorts of gunjMuriler. In all thia 
variety of rocka, I have found copper. 

Timber is scarce all over this part of the country^ and 
galleries cannot be rendered of use without it, or e sub- 
stitute of equal efficacy, the latter is fortunately at hand 
and the mines themselves, will afford it in abundance 
most of the rocky strata below the surface are of a slaty 
nature, easily spilt and divided into any form, they 
will therefore answer every purpose even better than tim- 
ber it being firmer less, clastic, and more to be relied 
upon as effectual support. 

From what has been said, it is evident these mines 
could only be opened with effect by a Company, or the 
Government ; if by the former they must possess the 
protecting power of the latter, and their Police must be 
extended to all the works ; the necessity of this be- 
comes obvious, when their situation in the country is 
considered, where secure store-houses cannot be easily 
or promptly erected, and where the metal when in a 
marketable state, will in all respects be equivalent to 
cash, and adverting to para. 22, literally so. 

Were these mines opened on an extended scale, there 
can be little doubt of their producing advantages of great 
consequence: On these grounds I should conceive it 
entitled to the serious consideration of the Government, 
as a transaction of more importance to their pecuniary 
interests than any perhaps before contemplated particu- 
larly as a few months would ascertain the nature and 
probable extent of fu tnre prospects and at an expense of 
no consideration should they turn out, according to every 
rational expectation (and I conceive it only possible they 
will not) a source of riches will be attached to the state 
beyond every other they have heretofore enjoyed from 
other commercial or manufacturing speculations. 

lliat this country is rich in metals, a doubt I think 
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can hardly be entertained, perhaps containing them in as 
great abundance as South America, and that a Govern- 
ment of such extent, riches, greatness, intelligence and 
powOr, ah^nld have allowed it to remain so long, without 
causing it to have been regularly Metallurgically and 
Mineralogically surveyed is a matter so anomalous to 
their high wisdom that I confess myself without the 
power or means in any way whatever to surmise or ac- 
count for it. 

Both these great objects may be accomplished at a 
comparatively small expense and should my humble abi- 
lities be considered equal to such a performance, and to 
open the copper mines at the same time, I am willing to 
undertake the whole and to submit plans and estimates 
of the probable expense they will incur all of which and 
greatly more, I have no hesitation in concluding would 
in a few months be amply repaid by the produce of the 
copper mines ; should a plan of this nature be deter- 
mined upon I may venture to {dedge myself, that, as 
much benefit on the one hand in a commercial view, 
and, as mutdi lumor on the other, in a scientific one, 
will accrue to the Govemramit, as ever has arisen out of 
any transaction of a pecuinary nature, they have been 
engaged in, since they have swayed dominion as a so- 
vereign state. 

The ores of this copper will afford the metal in a 
pure state at an expense greatly inferior to ^he expenses 
incurred in Europe, as it requires only one smelting, 
whereas, before it can be brought to the same state in 
Europe, it requires many, in some places it is smelted 
fifteen times, before it becomes pure copper. The In- 
dian copper then is at once in a fit s.late for coining into 
money and copper coin being extremely scarce in the 
districts I have been in, and likely in most others, 
great embarrassment is expciienced-*-by the Ryot in 
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particular, but also by others for -want of this minor ex- 
change, coining a copper currency then, at, or near, the 
mines, vould prove an advantage to the Revenue not 
readily estimated, a simple apparatus, with the metal in 
the first instance cast into convenient Ingots would es- 
tablish this, reserve the charge of bringing copper coins 
from England , and the expense of carriage involving it- 
self in the advantages gained would together amount near- 
ly to rendering all the money thus coined a clear gain. 

It being certain that the Nellore and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts and the Guntoor Circar abound in copper, it is by 
no means than irrational to expect it in the sani^ 
parallel even from Nellore to Nepaul; as accounts have 
been published of mines beir^'- worked for copper in 
this direction, and from what 1 have m’y self observed, 
heard, and read, there are strong grounds for the infer- 
ence that, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains, 
perhaps far beyond them, a parallel will be found con- 
stituted chiefly of Metalliferous strata rich in metals of 
every description. The surface of the earth in a north 
and south direction, is for the greater part, where plains 
exist, evidently the basis of a former chain of mountains, 
now in many places converted by the natural progress 
of nature into levels, indeed wherever excavations have 
been made this is demonstrated. There is every promise 
then, if the country were surveyed in the manner I have 
suggested, to conclude that, the immense advantage of a 
districtal copper coinage might be extended through 
nearly the greater part of the Company’s dominions, and 
at a trifling incipient expense which would in a compara- 
tively short period be re-imbursed, and a permanent 
source of wealth established. 

I experience a conviction on my mind there is a little 
speculation in these ideas. I have seen and attentively 
examined Cornwall, the source perhaps from whence the 
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grandeur of Britain has been drawn, but I have in this 
country such prospects as have never been seen in that or 
any other part of England. Every appearance in the range 
I have examined, seems to say search, reward is certain. 

I shall conclude this with observing that 1 can never 
consider the British Government will ever act with such 
ill-advised and fatal imprudence as to deprive the Com- 
pany of their Charter, for should they do so, the loss of 
the British Empire in the East, will date its down-fall 
from the day Great Britain assumes exclusive dominion 
over this country or dominion in any form save that 
delegated to the East India Company, my reasons for 
this opinion are too extensive to detail on this occasion, 
they are obvious however to all who have attentively 
and without prejudice, or other less excusable views 
considered the subject, and will at an early period 
be demonstrated, should ever the fatal arrangement 
happen j but I take it for granted such an event can 
never occur, until the British Government foregoes all 
its established sagacity and wisdom, but as this is an 
event not likely to take place I shall consider the Com- 
pany’s Government permanent, and considering it so, if 
I should prove the means of opening the riches contain- 
ed in the hidden recesses of their extensive territory 
and of having the country Metallurgically and Mineralo- 
gically surv.eyed, I trust I shall not be considered vain, 
If I should think that l.have done something so materi- 
ally conducive to the Company’s interests, as to be en- 
titled at least to remembrance. 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

A true Copy. 

(Signed) T. R. Wheati,ry. 

Secretary to Oovernment, 
A true Copy 

C. A. Kerr. 
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Revenue Department. 

No. 352. 

Extract from the Minvtes of CoMultation, under date 
the \%th April, 1834. 

The Governor in Council proceeds to take into con* 
eideration the following letter from Mr. De Fondclair 
with reference to the Minutes of consultation, dated 
25th October 1833. 

(Here enter 29th January 1834. No. 84.) 

1. The Governor in Council is pleased to authorize 
the grant of a lease for 21 years to De Fondclair and Co. 
of all the mines of copper ore, in lands belonging to 
Government, in thel'alooks of Duppaud, Cunibum,Gid- 
dalore and Budwail in the d jtrict of Cuddapah and 
Cottagherry, Kavaly, Duttalore and Buddapoody, in 
the district of Nellore with a preference of renewal, if 
approved by the Court of Directors, on payment of a 
fine, the amount of which shall be determined, in the 
event of competition, by taking an average of all the 
offers and deducting therefrom 25 per cent ; or if there 
be no competition by the award of three arbitrators, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by Government, another by the 
Company and the third by the first two, upon inspection 
of the accounts of the Company for the last five years 
of the lease, allowing an advantage of 25 per cent to the 
Company. 

2. The Governor in Council is further pleased to 
resolve that the produce of the Mines that may be 
worked by De Fondclair and Co. in the said Talooks, 
shall be entirely exempt from any duty or impost what- 
soever for the period of ten years from the date of the 
lease, and that thereafter the amount of duty or inpost 
to be levied on such produce either crude or manufac- 
tured, shall not exceed ten per cent of the value accord- 
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ing to the anthorixed Tariff of the ilistrict in which 
the levy shall be made. It will be at the option of the 
Government to direct duty to be levied either upon the 
raw produce of the mines, or upon the Copper prepared 
therefrom, as may be deemed ht, subject to the above 
limitation. 

3. All machinery, whatever, British or Foreign, im* 
ported for the purpose of being employed in the Mines 
worked by De Fondclair and Co. and all timber and 
stores imported for the same purpose during the period 
of this lease shall be exempted from duty, on the same 
being properly certified to the officers of Customs. 

4. As the sole object of Government in granting 
this lease is to give encouragement to active exertions 
directed to develope and bring into use the Mineral 
wealth of the country, it is necessary to provide that 
unless effective measure are taken and followed up for 
the purpose intended, it shall not be allowed to stand 
in force, that so it may not be obstructive of the efibrts 
of others, if from any cause the present Company should 
fail to pursue their undertaking with the spirit and 
energy necessary to render it successful. The Governor 
in Council therefore resolves to make the following 
conditions, viz. that at the expiration of three ycuis 
from the date of the lease it shall be incumbent iip'' . 
De Fondclair and Co. to shew that they have estal’' ■ 
ed and are working mines for raising copper or.- . y 
means of machinery within the limits assigned t - sh ; i' 
’n both the districts of Cuddapah and Nellorc, ; i i 
prove by their accounts that they have actually Tjee’d 
therefrom and exported a quantity of copper ore 
calculated to yield 400 tons of copper metal, or ihar, 
they have expended in their operations, and in the p'.r. 
chase of machinery, &c. not less than 3,00,000 Run''*' 
that they shall continue to carry on their mining opci * • 
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lions in both districts, and at the end of the next 2 
years, shall prove by their accounts that they have rais> 
ed and exported, within that period, a quantity calculat- 
ed to yield 1,000 tons of copper ; and at the end of 
the next five years, that they have raised and exported, 
within that period, a quantity calculated to yield 2,500 
tons of copper ; producing fair samples of the ore 
exported, and exhibiting the actual out-turn of the sales 
eilected by the Company if they carry on the operation 
of smelting the produce, as well as mining that they 
shall export or have ready for export within the first 
period 400 tons of copper, within the second period 
1,000 tons, and within the thir^l period 2,500 tons. 

6 . It shall be a further cof.xUtion that the Company 
in their mining operations shall not enter or encroach 
upon cultivated or arable ground without the licence of 
the Collector which shall not be granted until they 
have made full compensation to the occupant, and en- 
tered into an agreement to pay the regulated assess- 
ment to Government at the usual periods. The compen- 
sation to be paid to the occupant shall be determined 
by the Collector if there be any dispute and generally 
all disputes relative to the occupancy of lands by theCom- 
pany under this lease shall be determined so far as the 
Company are concerned by the Collector, subject to an 
appeal to the Board of Revenue by whose decision the 
Company shall abide. 

6. The Collectors and Magistrates in the districts in 
which mines shall be worked will of course give due sup- 
port and protection to the servants of the Company and 
the people employed in them, but they cannot be permit- 
ted to extend to them any unusual privileges. 

7. The lease shall be granted to De Fondclair and 
Co. their Heirs and Assigns, the counter part of the 
lease shall be executed by the existing Members of the 
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Company and no assignment shall be made of the in* 
terest vested in them respectively or of any share there* 
of to any other party without a notice in writing being 
given to the Chief Secretary to Government one month 
previously. Provided that nothing in the lease to he 
granted shall he constructed to authorize the stay or re- 
sidence of any member of the Company in India or any 
part thereof contrary to the intent and meaning of any 
Law or Regulation made or without lawful licence. 

8. On failure of any of the conditions the lease shall 

be null and void, if the Governor in Council shall so de- 
termine. 

9. The Governor in Council will be prepared to con- 
firm any leases that the Company may obtain from Ze- 
mindars of the right of mining for copper ores for a pe- 
riod not exceeding the period of this lease, provided the 
terms thereof be conformable to the regulations and to 
grant a like exemption from duty to the produce of the 
mines worked under such leases and to the machinery, 
&c. imported for working them as is mentioned above. 

A true Extract. 

(Signed) D. Elliott, 

Officiating Secretary to Govt 

A true Copy. 

C. A. Kerp, 
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REMARKS. 

By these reports of Dr. Hayne and Captain Bishop 
some idea may be formed of the value of the undertak- 
ing, at least as to the promise of abundance of ore. 
The next point is to establish its richness, to do this 
will be a matter of some little difliculty as in all ores there 
are some richer than others, — ^at Madras a number of 
Gentlemen who interested themselves on the subject 
liad a parcel of the ore roasted before them, pounded, 
and reduced in a crucible. The yield was fully fifty 
per cent. The richest part of the ore has been found 
from a similar process of redu(\ion to give 6,5 per cent 
and it is calculated that the average yield of the ore will 
be ‘'forty per cent of metal." If the Cornwall ore a fiul~ 
phvret gives but 7^ per cent, and brings at the mine head 
£5 17 0 a ton the value of the Nellore ore holding 40 
per cent of metal and of easy convertion must be great. 
It mu.st be borne in mind, as Captain Bishop states 
in his report, that the {SiUphuret) of England requires 
sonietinies ,to undergo fifteen proceuxes of refinement 
and the Nellore ore (a carbonate) but one smelting. 

The batch of ore referred to above, a.s sent Home by 
Capt. Ashton, and remarked hyCapt. Hayne in his report, 
as all the rubbish Captain jishton's Headman could find 
about the mines, weighed 393 cwt. 6 qrs. 13 lbs. about 
7 cwt. short of 20 tons, is f at 21 cwt, per ton being the 
customary allowance inConnrnll for wastage and dirt J 
18 tons, 15 cwt. 0 qr. 13 lbs. produced 79 cwt. 0 qr. 
10 lbs. of copper, worth at that time in the year (180.5) 
£ loo per ton ; — It is u.sual to charge £ 3 a ton for 
smelting; with this consignment of Captain .Ashton, was 
sent Home 4 specimens of ore, wluch were assayed by 
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the Aff»nf of the “ W»lch Cnnner Compani/" who de*- 
dared the retiults to be as follows. 
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The introduction of a rich copper ore into England from 
her own Colony in quantity and of ready and easy re- 
duction would doubtless have injured beyond calculati- 
on the copper mining interests of Cornwall and Wal&s, 
and it is not surprising that the results shewn by the 
“ Welch Company'^ are so diflerent to what they should 
have been, when we reflect how much depends on the 
mode of reduction adopted, and the care bestowed on the 
process, an excess of heat or protracted exposure, de. 
stroying the metal. Tt is only a matter of wonder that the 
ore was allowed by them to yield so much as 23 per 
cent. 

The question will naturally he asked, why Captain 
Ashton relinquished so fair a field ? It appears that Ash- 
ton was hut slightly acquainted with his subject, was not 
possessed of the means of proceeding with an undertak- 
ing which to carry on successfully has always required 
vast canital. .Xshton by his reports to Government ap- 
pears during the five years lease he obtained, to have 
got out but a single Miner from England to have be- 
come embarrassed in his circumstances, and to have 
been compelled from want of funds persuing the adven- 
ture. His friends now in the service assert, that on 
quitting the country he is said to have remarked “ that 
he had left cU theKellore copper mines, an inexhamtibl^ 
source of wealth for some more fortunate man.** 
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“ Mr. Haynes” reports carry on the face of them 
due weight —he was the Company’s Naturalist on the 
Madras Establishment. Captain Bishop’s opinions are 
also valuable, his death almost immediately after making 
his proposals to Government (to which they acceded) 
set the subject at rest, until I called the attention of the 
public to it. Captain Bishop was an Officer of the Ma- 
dras Army and Superintendent of the Powder Mills at 
Madras, he was considered a very scientific man. 

In November 1832, 1 first entered upon my enquiries, 
regarding these mines and in conjunction with certain 
parties in Bengal and England, determined on relinquish- 
ing the Company’s service and embarking in the under- 
taking — the failures in Calcutta ir ?he early part of 1833 
—and the consequent losses in England deranged my 
plans — in the meantime I spared no exertion or expense 
in getting the districts surveyed, and at a very heavy 
outlay have been enabled to make a selection of a country 
abounding in copper ore : these tracts have been grant- 
ed in lease to the present “ Companif' designated ” De 
Fondclair Sf Co," which has been established through 
the joint efforts of myself and Mr. De Fondclair : cowles 
or leases of the exclusive right of mining for copper ores 
in the lands of the Rajahs of Calastry and Vencata- 
gherry have been obtained for the Company, as also 
from the Nabob ofUdagherry to the west of the mining 
districts abundance of wood and charcoal for smelting is 
to be had, and about 40 miles distant in the Nullah 
Mullay” range of mountains, timber of immense grow'th 
abounds — the expense of carriage to the works (which 
on the woodiwar or country bandy is a triffe) being its 
ojily cost. Granite and carb onate of lime, are at hand 
in abundance, and the distance from the present 
mines to the coast is but 40 miles of level country. 
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Any person at all conversant with mining operations 
will at once perceive the extraordinary waste of human 
labour, by which Captain Bishop proposed to work these 
mines; as a commencement it might do very well, 
until the value of the undertaking is established, but 
the saving that must accrue by substituting ** Steam*’ 
and other machinery in lieu of men to lift up the enor- 
mous quantities of ore and water daily raised — as also 
from the adoption of the system of mining pursued in 
Cornwall where the most beautiful and harmonious 
means are rigorously followed to save manual labour 
and to employ it to the greatest advantage is evident. 

After the sinking of the shafts, and so soon as the ore 
in quantity is arrived at, the estimated expenses attend- 
ing the raising and convertion of ore into mclal will ac- 
cording to my calculation be as follows. 


Dr. 
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and 


raiimp . 
at 1.5 


Dr. 

To broaVing 
100 tons of ore 
Rupees per ton. ^ 

To .spallin'' (i. e. reducing S 
the large rocks of ore in-/ 
to .small pieces fit for theV 
8tam]>ing miles) 8 Au.s.L 
per ton. ; 

To Htanipnig ICO tons of^ 
ore fit for smelting at 12 > 
Annas a ton. 3 

To Dressing 100 tons of ore \ 
including the calculation/ 
and carriage of the oreV 
from one place to aiiotherL 
at 3 Rupees a ton. j 

To smelting 100 tons ofi 
dressed ore at 50 Rupees a> 
ton. S 


Cr. 


l,.500 

By 40 tons of 


copper in pigs, 
the produce of 


100 tons of 

50 

dressed ores 
at the estimat- 
ed average pro- 
duce of 40 per 
cent metal in 
the ore. taking 


the. copper to 
he of the value 

300 

of rupees 1000 
per ton is ru- 


pees — 40,000, 

5,000 



Rupees 6,925 
To balance of profit on sale 

ofdUtOUSof copper pigs( n.-yryjs 
the produce of 100 lonsolj ’ 
dressed and picked Ores. 


Madras Rupees 40,000 Mad. Rs. 40,000 


The above shows a profit of Rupees 33,075 upon ICO 
tons of picked and dressed ores, and hy this calculaion the 
value of raw ore picked and ready for convertion, would 
he about 3.50 Rupees a ton. 

So soon as workmen and smelters can he proc ureA 
from England, it will he the interest of the association 
to reduce their ores in this country, until then, the 
crude ore might as dead weight be sent home and be- 
come an immediate source of great profit. 

The liberality of Government, as manifested “ by the 
miauteof Council gvien the Company an exemptionfrom 
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all duty for the first 10 years of their lease and the 
magnitude of the undertaking can only he limited by 
the outlay applied as all the lands supposed to contain 
these ores and to a very great extent have been secured 
to the Company. 

1 hese mines, as Dr. Thomson justly remarks, were 
worked some centuries ago, and in the survey I lately 
made I discovered excavations of the most astonishing 
description, where copper ores had been obtained by the 
Native powers under former Governments, and when we 
consider the ages that have passed since the use of brass 
utensils first obtained and have been considered a neces- 
sary part of every Brahmins domestic establishment, and 
w hen w e observe the annual demand in Bengal for cop- 
per to the amount of crores of rupees — we are naturally 
led to the question, hitr, and from whence was the sup- 
ply of this useful metal obtained, before India became 
known to us. Copper ores we know are not confined 
to this part of India, for in many parts of India they ma- 
nifest themselves, although no where in such richness, 
and so near the surface, qs in the grants of the present 
Company. In Bengal copper mines arc worked by the 
Natives at the present day ; some idea prevailed that 
the Ncllore copper ores were found alone in “ neats," 
not “ veins" I have however “ proved" the contrary, a 
peculiarity certainly attaches to the ore called by Dr. 
Thomson The anhydrous carbonate of popper" in 
its invariable position in '‘nests" as far as my expenence 
has hitherto gone, but malachite I have always found in 
“veins," as also a steel grained crystallized silvery ore 
which I have invariably found in grcen-stuuc slate and 
partly embedded in quartz, this last ore is the richest I 
have met with, and a parcel has been sent Home for re- 
port. 

“ In llic \ aleUviaua mine in ?*Iexioo 3,100 men were 
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“ daily employed, whose labours sent up between 30i) 
“ and 400 tons of raw ore — 1,200 of these men were em- 
“ ployed in boring and blasting about 600 holes in the 
“ twenty four hours, each hole of four feet eleven inches 
deep “ Baron Huinbolt” one of the best authorities 
of the day, says, in relation to the Mexican mines. 
“ The mines of “ Rayas'* continues to furnish extreme- 
“ ly rich ores while at “ Valenciana'* they have en- 
“ deavoiired for some years to supply, by the extraction 
of a greater quantity the difficiency in their intrinsic 
•'* value. 

“ All the vahiable mines, namely, “ Falenciam,*' 
“ Tapeac, “ Cota," San Lorenzo, “ Siretta" Mellado, 
“ “ Fraustros," “ Rayas" an( “ St. Anita" being in- 
“ eluded in a distance of 8, .529 leet, there is every reason 
** to believe that in each of those mines similiarly rich ores 
“ may be found, as in the Falenrinna, and Rayas mines, 
“ but at different distances from the surface." In this 
“ celebrated mine (the “ Feta Madre") there is a cer* 
tain middle region, which may be considered as a de* 
“ pository of great riches, for'above and below this re- 
" gion the ores have yielded an inconsiderable share of 
“ metal at “ Falenciana" the rich ores have been in 
the greatest abundance between 328 and 1,115 feet 
“ below the surface, while the abundance appeared at 
“ “ Rayas" at the surface" 

These remarks of “ Humbolt” show that it is no un- 
usual thing to find the fairest promise on the surface, as 
in the case of the “ Rayas" mine, and also in the “ Nel- 
lore mines." 

The formations in the mining districts are all primi- 
tive, and the richest ores have been found within a few 
feet of the surface, and not confined to one spot, but over a 
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vast range of eountry— under such circumstances, it 
would be matter of surprize indeed, that on search and 
on following these veins, large depositories of ore were not 

Mr. Travers’s, the Co- 
have seen, states that 
at Gurramenapentah to 
mend the village tank, which were subsequently remov- 
ed by Ashton. 

I have given this subject my most full attention, I have 
visited all the localities, have mined, and followed the 
veins, — examined thoroughly the different districts and 
their formations, and my firm opinion is, that any quantity 
of the richest ore may be obtained, at a trilling expense, 
and within 100 feet of the surface, charcoal, lime, timber, 
stone and clays, are all abundant and available for the use 
of the association almost immediately on the spot, and no* 
thing I consider cani prevent the entire success of this 
mining undertaking ; as Government have allowed 
Covenanted Servants to hold an Interest in the “ Iron 
and Steel company,” it is supposed no objection can ex- 
ist to their holding in a like manner Shares in this as- 
sociation;— If the idea obtains that receiving dividends 
from a “ Mining Body” savours of trade, equally so did 
dividends payable on the India Company’s Stock ; it 
is simply the investment of money fin this case) with a 
public body the Direction of which guards its inter- 
ests,, and the individual Share-holders may therefore 
be in no wise concerned in its management I hope 
the Government will be too liberal to regard it in thia 
light, but if unhappily such objection be started a facile 
mode of investment or purchase of a share, in the name 
or for the benefit of relatives, remains. 



blocks of the ore had been used 
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taung can prevent a Covenanted orililitaiy servant 
purchaaing shares for a son, brother, or sister, and 
wsting the management of such m Trustees. 

C. A. Kaai, 
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man dibtji be ftoiovki from idiool, till he has 
fully This is a point too 

<^n ^y by jutrents and guardians, to 

Ae cost of omr ylpb' id a!^ life. ‘ In regard to the 
0^ ^itieular mtta^HHliiilohed, it is true that every 
oeeapiidoB in fifb its complement of hands ; 

tad ft certabs liidnW be required for 

fiUii^g dtuetitm of book-keepers, and 

ib Ibrth; but 1 isk, always supply a 

tjtfrcc-fefling souicedfemptc^E^Bto^ ladiaos ? Their 
ndsabti!^ ire daily iheteasii^ ; be expected 

lihdt ntvitiiiii'iii piiblicoffiee8,c(nu^»tf||M m the 

iiditof the mtxeidhgdai^for them, ft vill follow, tben^ 
that thecleii(aimailtet,as fiua^ be caQ^, wiQ be so com- 
plete:^ glottedha the course of a short h^ ohime, that 
dthff the talents and qualificatibits of East Indians must be 
irgect^ and thrown badt upon themselves as an unsaleable 
commodity, or tihey must find a new market for them in 
another sphere of life b^ond the precincts of Calcutta. 

Now let ns lode at anch a fiipt full in the face, as 
one that must be realued by our coming posterity. And 
what is to be done, to mdt the impending evil? It is for 
parents and gunrffiana themselves to take the matter into 
their most soioiis eonoderation, and chalk out a new and 
untried path for tiibse whose wel^ and inteiest are com- 
mitted to thdr trust There is a trite saying, that “ ne- 
cessity is the mother of inTendon.'' Such a necessity now 
corely exists, miegstd to the fiitoie prospects of East In- 
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LETTER III. 

Si*» 

Now for aopfliir} aiiils periisps, a final commuiucation, 
dote at the hcdi^of my laat, which was addressed to you 
under date die 9th instant* After the hint thrown out 
towards the oondiu^-ii^ that letter, it may be of use to 
ky a few ideas ^gethiidf a {Vacdcal tendency, calculated 
tobringabontaa Assodadimof the nature therein proposed. 
And here is something substantial shape for the 

serious consideration of East llraSt^imd others, who may 
ba found wilUi^ to migage in a nen^’^ untried path of life. 

Let us 8tt{^[K>8e, for instance, (uiliroi^ things on the low* 
est scale,) that we can find twen^ indi^uals of enterpri/.e, 
who are disposed to embark in die pfojected undertaking. 
If so, let these fimn a sorial compact amiCtng themselves, 
to be called, for reastms of obvkms import, The Coro* 
merdri and Patriodc Assodation.^ Each member of this 
A8Sodadonnii{^tdi<»coatribttte,say5,000rupceB*, which 
will at once raise a&ndof one lac for the commencement of 
tq^dons. Thisfondbeing duly lodged in the most perfect 
and unsuspected security, let the Assodation depute' one 
or two mana^g partners from among their own number, 
to obtain a .footing in some commerdal landed concern in 
the interior, (whether it be a sugar, ind^, cotton, or 
other manufaotoiy.) I Wonld recommeml me selection 
of two, in prefincaoe to one, as they wotdd be helpful to 
each odier in the management of the concern, and one 

* Sboutd tUa sum be objeeted to. es Urge, ao eatf remedy presents 
itself. Where a whole share cannot be uken by a single individual, 
let two or more persons club together in die purchase of U. It would be 
obviously deslrahlo, that each raare should be of a respectable amount; 
and dut object weuld be gained by the esyedlent proposed. 
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would supply the place of the other, in cm^ff^ess, or 
other unavoidable circumstance. It will, W neocssaiy 
for any of the rest of the membersof ^ 

Calcutta, in order to promote the suc^ of the undertake 
ing. They would have to nmaSn ^ hoad^juarters, just ■ 
where they were,exerci8n)gag6i^^|iowcr of contrd over 
every branch of the concern ;.^^!|saii^ partners, be* 
sides participalmg in tl>^|||||il^ share of the profits 
accruing from tIiebtt^i^.^i^U slldweda findmonthiy 
salary for thdb silent to aflM thorn a 

comfortaUe main^filim. The entire ftm&of the'eoncem 
would of oounm be'ezdnsively un^ the control, and at 
the disposal, of the Assodation.. • For this and oth^.pur« 
poses, a Corresponding Memb^ and Secretary m%ht be 
chosen, to conduct dl the bunaess and cotrespmidence 
that may he eacrild oh between the Association in Cal> 
cutta, and the maniq^ partners in the MofasaU, The 
accounts of the concern might be made up monthly, 
fbr the information of the Association ; and a fiur and an 
equal dividend, in the way of profit and loss, might take 
place, at the close of each year, among the sharre^holders. 
Should a large measure of prosperity ultimately attend our 
operations, of which the prospect is bright, the concern 
might be en^drged to any extent, either by the original 
members taking one or mere shares 'themselves in or by 
inviting others to join them*i and the business of the 

* Should the number of membm' bueoSnS ao mat m to rouder it 
unwieldy for the transaction of butiBew, they migot choose a Com- 
mittee of Management front among tbeifwalrrs, to oMdoet aU the adMrt 
of the Association. At tbc aame time, an addithmal nnmber 6f ma- 
naging partners might be adraattgcously debbteil to the Mt/Mt, ac- 
cording to the inCTcaied mngaitnde of the unaertaking. 
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concern might ^thus be .profitably extended to other 
branches oi eopan^ce; embtMbg eren shipping and fo< 
reign adrenttii^ Whenever this vas the case) the Asso- 
ciation might yii;y.«N^tably tom their attention to the 
irork oi educadon ^.natives in the district imme- 
diately around and to the general improve- 

ment of the resold;*^' ^ lie oountiy. A great deal raiglit 
be done in this iray) ap^jj^i^ps ai a comparatively tri- 
fiing sacrifice of eiqie)^ No. Itisa 

sacred doty we owe ^ ]a^ hhlib) to do all the 
good we caa,^ in tbewayofimpi|i||ji^ 
all around uS) in our day and genemtioit; and to the na^ 
tives themselves, this would he btrt a fiur compensation 
for die contribution of thdir labour .|eynrd8 the success of 
ourafi^s. . 

To my scheme of ,a ** Coinntmrdal and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation^'' the piuu^al olgecdon made, as far as 1 can 
learn, is, that it will requite good mmaging.partners, 
or, in other words, mpn of tried character and judgment, 
experience and enteiprize. Granted; hut who ever said 
otherwise, so as to rendn this fundunental pirat a matter 
of debate ? The same objection may be made, and the 
same qualifications may be stated as wanted for every 
other similar undertaking in the world, 8o4hatthis leaves 
us just when, we .were. To this objection, however, (if it 
can be so csllhd,) I wopld say» Get precudy such men as 
you itwtfor the purpose, and the thing is done. To com- 
pare small dungs with great, wjiy it is after all only **34 
gentlemen in XeadenhiU Street,'* as they have been 
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called, vho conduct all ihe wdfghty afildis this vast 
eastern empire ; and surety it is itot tod to expect, 
that twenty, or perhaps a la^r number of gentlemen, in- 
terspersed through different irtieetdut Cilcutta, may ma> 
nagc a commerda) nndertaldiq; of ttyt l^d prqtosed ; for 
it will be the duty of foe Aiioiiiid^ foemselves to elect 
the managing partnen. who are to appropri- 
ate the funds, and, in a foat is necessary from 

first to last. 1 would Make foe trial, put your 

energies to foe leiult will speak for iteelf. 

For my part,'l;i|i^n would be a libd on us to sup- 
pose, foat, asBODig foe East Indian community, there are 
not to be found men of aifostanrial dbaracter and. qualifiU 
cations enough fmr sufo a work as is now contemplated. 
When it was first proposed to estabMi a public school for 
our rising children and coming posterity, just five years 
ago, (terminaring, as it adfor^atds did, m foe establish- 
ment of foe ParmtUd Academie Insfoutipn,) precisely si- 
milar objections were started by Afferent individuals, as if 
nothing could be done'; but, now foat we have expe- 
rience on our side^' let the result of our operations 
since the 1st March 182S, hear testimony to foe tan- 
gible reality of what was once deemed merely vision- 
aiy and chimSiicaL He who muinot grapple with, and 
overcome the first obstacles mad difllcdries inddent to 
a new undertaking, 1 admit, is not foe man for accom- 
plishing any great or important ol^; but why should we 
come to such a melancholy oandusion, and ai once con- 
sign a whole class to pubfic ignonuny and shame? I would 
fiun hope better thugs of us. 
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Should these toj honest endeavours prove of any effica- 
cy with those .v^ho are to take the whole matter into con- 
sideration, I would propose that a private consultation be 
held, at an appfflWw time and place, among such as are 
fully inclined to enter |ipon the undertaking, in order that 
they may form thei^g^M into an Assodation, frame a 
code of rules for m^hmnagement of their affairs, and 
take such other steps asl^i^ necessary to the full con- 
summation of all their 

When 1 penned my first no idea of sitting 

down to a secimd, and then to n^P^; Imt my present 
communication resolves itself into a downright o^nmerdal 
scheme, requiring perhaps an ap;>rqpriate change of sig- 
nature ; the former," A Lover ot jjmght, {uid a Hater of 
Wrong," being calculated only to pouibray the warmth of 
feeling, under which 1 then wrote ; but, Sir, it is time to 
cool upon a. cominercial subject, and a sober coolness of 
jud^ent and conduct is more especially required of com- 
mercial men. With your leave, then, Mr. Editor, I will 
now subscribe myself, 

A ME&£ PaoJECToa. 

lOth January f 1628. 

P. S. Thoi^h the project contained in this letter ema- 
nates from an East Indian, (since it must emanate from 
some quarter or other,) it may as well be clearly stated, 
once^ for all, that it b ,intended to be open to all, whether 
Europeans or Natives, and that " none are excluded" from 
the Assodation," but those who do themselves exclude." 
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Editorial Rmarkt in the Bengal end Ckre* 

nkkof the\WiJanwlerffl^^]: 


We wish all manner of success ^ our correspondent 
“ A MEKE PkojectokV scHeino. ' l^lis intentional aire 


h'glily honorable ai 
the plan devised is 
fects contemplated. ,R i%‘;l 


to establish a j(^t stodfji 
fifty, a hundred 



, But still we doubt if 
Ibce the bepefidat ef> 
we understate it, 


holders', W i^h (he joint 


capital to extedsive joint conmifn in the 

MoTussil; (Uj'inrei^iie to East Indians o^wMfWy he 
done in tie inteiior^ and by way of fjtdluig^i^dn io (^ 
their steps to the paths of industry, in': that ^tiatteri 
stead of confining thcpiselyei to (he ifflMnw ^ tal? 
cutta. “ A MEan Paojsctoa'^ady^rtatotbeHbnoiuble 
Company, as an examjple df^iU^i^y ’jl)e by ajbint 
stock Association. No iHus&ji^on' be more unfortu- 
nate ; for it is a k(|Own and admitted fact, that the Com- 
pany, notwithstanding great mdividpal skill and dial have 
been displayed, have all alopg lraded at a loss^ and that 
their large rcraittanoes of pro^^a‘|irdin tMs.eduntry, arc 
not, as in the natural course of trade, die returns of 
their export, but are paid for ftbm tbc tevdiues of the 
country, of vm^h they Still hold itOV^eigntjr^ fh fact, the 
appropriation of this ft^enue ^ tiaf pirrpcM, is tme of (he 
state necessities for the ireltcf'of wUch the ji^Ieate tax- 
ed. Taxation is resorted fo, to prodnc^ a attiplun of 
venue above cxpeniditiire,' and ranitesiKi^ cd]^^ 
made to enable the Comply to paydemandiathoiiiiei It 
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matters not (liat Ae produce sells at a loss, so it sells and 
yields. If it does not yield enough for the wants to he 
supjdied, m<«e must be had ; and, if not by greater pru- 
dence and economy in 8peculati<ms, taxation must be 
called into play to iP^the void. Notwithstanding this 
union of poHtical poiml and trading monopoly, however, 
the Company are still pplic 'debtors to a very large a- 
nunmt. Surely^ then, their example little cn. 

couragment to the fimnadiit^nf .|innt stock Associations 
for trading or manu&cturing ; ap^Oihelicve the opinion, 
out of them own body, is fost becomi^Udiyersal, that j^eir 
interest and their <%u^, (if they^to retain their power 
at all,) would both be con8olt«H:Vhetter by a dissolution 
ci the anomalous alliance of the Iciness of Traddb with 
the office of Rulers. 

< If the East Indians are desirous of trying such an ex< 
periment as that proposed, we think we can point out a 
much better mode of doing it. Let them unite, and sub* 
s(ndbe a capital, to be lent at a fair ra{e of interest to any 
two or three individuals possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions of int^ty, experience, intelligence, and activity ; 
and let that capital be ^ured u[K>n the property purchas- 
ed, and the interest regularly pmd. Two or more of the 
subscribers may act as trustees for the whole body of the 
mortgagees, and be empowered to call on the mortgagers 
annually or hatf-yeariy for their accounts. By this means, 
if, afkr a fair trial, H should be found that the experiment 
does not succeed, (re see no reason why it should not,) 
the proper^ may be imld, and the prpceeds divided be* 
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fore any serious loss has been sustoinedl By this mode, 
it appears to us that every purpose by our 

correspondent vill be ansveced, vrithot^ the cumbrous 
machinery ofa joint stodcAsstM^ion^ which only impedes 
the operations of commerce, weahmurlhestamulua to indi- 
vidual exerdon, and leads itmvb^ri^to a disregard of that 
economy so essential to 8Uce«ii|||Mdl matters of trade*. 

Wc undcrstaodpei^yi^^t^* A MEKE Peojectoe'' 
would require the in£vit|aiits, who were to conduct the 
concern purchaaOd^^i^^Associationt to be share-holders, 
perhaps of ea<^, out ofa ladch or two lakhs : 

but it requii^ little experience human nature to per- 
ceive, that the atmiulus of sudi a consideration to econo- 
my and* activity would be utterly inc^nificant, compared 
to that which would be in constant operarion, if the same 
parties were actual proprietors, having to bear the whole 
loss rcsultiog from any impradmice and extravagance, or 
to enjoy the whole profit, derivable from economy, acrivi* 
ty, and good management. A loss of tea per cent, updp 
the capital, say of two Iddis, would, in tlte latter case, add 
to their debt forty thousand. Bupees ; it would be an 

* 1 (lit] not regard this suggestion to be of 9ufficient1n)portanre to need 
a reply. To me, it appeared that it would be like grappling with a mere 
shadow ; since the feasibthty of what was^roposed by the iiklitor, h quite 
out of the question. Wberet for instance, should we dud persons will** 
ing to come forward, to raise a capital ** to be tent, at a fair rutcMif in- 
terest, to any two or three individuab|-aod to be secured upon the pro- 
perty purchased ?** Bolides, after ail, this wohld be but a mere encou- 
ragement of enierpfhe, and not the gccomplishment of a puWic 
oiyjevt 1 had in iriew. This object was, aud still is, by our united exer- 
tions, to raise the public character of an increasing class, kept at a low 
ebb by the pressure of difficulties and disabilities, which are so unjustly 
heaped upon them by the exclusive system of policy observed, by their 
rulers.— iWc by ihe Author ^ 
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instant loss of tvmty thousand, and they would be thrown 
hack a year hi paying the interest of their borrowed 
coital Now, in the scheme proposed by our correepon* 
dent, the ten per eeni would be a loss to each perhaps of 
dOO rupees, and tihe isde of ruin remote ; for it would be 
felt so Ughtly, thatiibps woidd be a constant temptation 
to go on with the cmiGern, thov^ not prosperous, till the 
whde cai^tal was sunk. .;^|||)t^ilhort, it is impossible that 
joint stock Associations conducted with the 

economy, activity^ andakiO nec^^ttd tmeoess. 

We liave another suggestion which may be 

worthy of our correspondent's attention. He may pos- 
sibly recollect, that, about a or two proposals 
from a Society in En^and were drculatcd to the agency 
houses here, relative to the encour^cment of an improved 
process of culture and manufacture of our sugars, to en- 
able them to compete with the West Indians in quality 
and price, and drive the produce of slave labour out of 
the market. We have not time to refer now ; but, if our 
memory deceive us not, the drcular idso adverted to an 
improvement in the process of cleaning cotton. For the 
promotion of these objects, it was proposed to lend'out 
capital, for the purpose of erecting sugar mills, &c. the 
loan to be secured on the property ; but we believe, that 
it was required of the agents here to advance money on 
account of the London Sodety on dd aredere^ which they 
were unwilling to do. Our correqiondent, however, may 
ascertun the particulars by reference to any agency 
house ; and it might 'be found advantageous for the Asso- 
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riation he proposes to establish, to put itself in communi- 
cation with the Society at home; and pctNps the union 
of their efforts and means might, b timn, realize the phi- 
lanthropic objects both have b view. The London 
Society would md them with fu9^ at moderate intercut 
possibly, on such seewity as A^^jOnuld command ; and it 
would send out parsonts them in erecting and 

working sugar mills^ improved process of 

cleaning cott(m> to this.body would cause 

delay ; but. vbw cannot be effectually pro- 
moted by hastily adopted scheme* They 

require^ bibsure success, mature deliberadon, and the 
acquisitioD of the fullest .bfprmaiion on every point.. An 
improvement b the manufacture of our sugars, seems to 
us the hrst object to whbh attention should be turned. 
It is probable, that the additional duties will be removed 
ere long; but, even then, we must compete in quality with 
the clayed sugars of the West Indies, b order to extend 
our exports of that staple. Now we have not yet the 
means of making the attempt We wtmt the machinery, 
and people to teach us tiie of.it ; for both which, we 
must apply at home ; ko that references to England are 
indispensible, before any thing practical can be done. 
We have not tinje at present to dwell further on this sub- 
ject We just throw out these hints, for the considera- 
tion of our cc^espondent, and tiiose who are about to 
associate witli him for the j^rpose he has in view. There 
is one other observation, however, to which we would call 
his attention. It is this, that we thbk the East Indians, 
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as well as aborigines, should avoid at all times any mea- 
sure which may serve to continue a line of demarcation, 
and perpetuate an invidious distinction between them and 
the Europeans. To effect any important object for the 
welfare of British In^ the means and the energies of 
subjects of all classi^lillibuld be united. Wc observe, 
indeed, that Europeans not exduded from the Asso- 
ciation ; and our precaurie^^th^ore, as far as they are 
concerned, is rather a gener^^^^ than an objection ap- 
plying to the particular case, alt^^gJi tlm circumstance 
of a proposal to associate for the pud^pMe of promoting the 
elevation of East Indians does, in a^^manner, mark out a 
clistidction, which wc hope ere loag will cease to exist. 

To tlie Editor of the Bmgal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 
SlE, 

I am quite pleased with the drift of your editorial re- 
marks in this morning's paper, regarding the scheme of a 
“ Commercial and Patriotic Association," as proposed by 
me. They arc encouraging, and likely to have a good 
effect; but I have just one word to say about the compa 7 
rison you have drawn between my projected Association 
and the East India Company. 

When I adverted to this commercial body, I did not 
mean to hold them up as an example for our imitation ; 
but my object was merely, to shew how gifeat an undertak- 
ing is capable of being carried on by an association of 
“ 24 gendemen in LeadenhaU-street," so far as regards 
the management of the weighty affairs of India. 
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You will allow, however, that, in negnd te the pecuniary 
bearing of the question, there k all |U&reiice in the 
world between such an Assodation aa we eontemplate, and 
the East India Company. As to the hitter, they are awe 
of their dividend, whether thdr affiM^ prosper, or not. Td 
them, it is like a bird in the-iMi^ which “ is worth'two 
in the bush." Hmice apathy and indiffer* 

ence that prev«laiA(»^ |J^|ipbrd h^^^ of pr(q[»rietmrs of 
East India stodr,. thdr owif^lDMnknis in dds 

country. Not a^‘ ftMikr, with die foimer. Thty must 
ahsoluti^aki wt e dividend fox them- 

selvei^ or he great losers by the undertaking. . This alone 
would be calculated to as a ^weiM stimulus to 
extraordbary activity uid exerdon among die maha^mg 
partners in the MoAmsil, and to a correi^nding vigdance 
of control on the part of the Asso^on at head^quarters. 

1 ani) 1^1 your obedient Servant, 

A MXJin PaojicTos. 

IBthJunmh/yV^ 


Editorial Remarka itt the> ISetifptl ffurtcam and Chro- 
nkk of the /ann^, 1828 . 

The author of the letters under the signature of “ A 
Lovee of RiGur, and a Hatxk of Weonc," and “ A 
MEEE Pnoj£CTO|i," has, we observe^ got them up in a 
pamphlet, with a short pie&ce prefixed to them, which we 
republish. On the proqiositibn stated in these letters, we 
have already expressed our opinion ; but we shall be glad 
to find that it attracts attoitum. We liave pointed out 
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what we c(mceiye to be an improvement on the writer's 
suggestion ; and, although we perfectly understand the 
difference between |tm Assodation like that proposed, and 
a body like the Honovable Company, wc still think that, 
in the way we have e^^^ted done, the intended experi- 
ment is likely to sueoi^ It is to be regretted unques- 
tionably, that the East Iftdiaps should atill conffne them- ' 
selves to the Presidencies, 00^ now do. But who can 
wonder at it, when they loote^' Jdae.bRiise, the state of the 
law ? Tn Calcutta, an East Ittdl|^4^ys the protection 
of British la^; but, in the all the inteliec- 

tual superiority of a European, and admated* perhaps, by 
truly English sentiments, to what i^^diimtieB is he not li- 
able ? We have heard, even here, of an instance of a re- 
spectable Eurasian (East Indian) female, who lived in 
the 24* Pei^nnahs, bmg compelled by brutal Chowkey- 
dar-e to walk in the siin, in the hot season, a distance of 
three mil^ to Bm Mi^^aXe'ikHickeree a piece of bru- 
tality, however, which, we are well assured, the worthy 
Ma^pstrate £d not fail to punish. But, until there is 
some change in the la^, the East Indians in theMofiissil 
must be liable to the M ofussil courts ; and it is not sur- 
prizing, lherefore$ ti>at they , should ]wefer the Presiden- 
cies, where- th^ enj(^ the same protection and privileges 
as their Europeaa brethren in other rcqmcts, and are not 
liable to be tnuinaitted from the chosen place ef their 
abode. 
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To the Editor of the Ber^t Hurkarui^ Cknit^e, 
Sir, ■ 

In republisliing the preface t6 tn^'ptaiplAet in ycmr 
valuable journal of thU morning, very properly 

brought forward another ari^g out of the 

subject, which deserves te'l^vjilwi^er^; and, lest this 
should operate, in"^ as an ohjeetion to 

the aiMXimplishmene of 0^ « Commercial and 

Patriotic Aiso(daiiy^||it|il'mid^^ 'lo meet it in a 
few words, 

That tim Isw/sndt as it Is, dbown round 

the life property bf Ibe suliject within the Hmits of 
Calcutta, is a blesang, however deariy purchased, none will 
hare the hardihood to dei^ ; and that the Mofut^l courts 
are far behind m this respect, Uwing to the perpetual ex- 
ercise of corrupt influence among the native officers of 
those courts, equally baffles all contradiction, llut this, 
Sir, need not operate in such a' way, as to amount to a 
serious obstacle in our case. If the three Jewish worthies, 
strong in the consciousness Of thdr own integrity, could 
venture into “ the burning dery fbrnace,'” surely East In- 
dians may safely venture into (he MofussU, for the laudable 
purpose of earning an honest livelihood for themselves ; 
and, in. spite of all the known venality and corruption of 
Mofmsil courts, every honest man jnay surely calculate 
upon safety and protection in the pursuit of bis lawfid 
calling. 

On this subject, let us at once refer “ to the law and to 
the tesrimony** for a correct definirion of the ends of ma« 
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gisterial authorij^. See Romans, 13th chapter, 3d verse; 
^‘Forrulersare itotatenor togood works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thoii, then, teet he atraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, «id sbalt have praise of the same.'” 

Here we see, that,jief from oppression or degrada< 
tion,'** praise” will jast desert of East Indians 

in their new dtcamstancip^ wl^ peaceably engaged in 
a course of honest indostty^/^eud^, tJius very industry 
would obviously tend to mount of the Go- 

vernment revenues, the only sot^^vhence all their vast 
expenditure is to be found. It wc^il^ thorefero, involve 
no less a positive breach of fe^' to Govemutent, than 
an act of wanton injustice to thi sulyect, if ever any of 
their judicial servants .wore giulty of any thing like oppres- 
sion or maltreatment towards East Indiaiu in the circum- 
stances above suppsed, or even lent themselves to such a 
work of mischief plotted against them on the part of their 
native officers. 

There is still another point deserving of considerntionr 
As things arc, the use of tbePerslan language in the Mof us- 
sit courts is doubtless a crying evil ; but this cannot be ex- 
pected always to endure. A large body of East Indians, 
flocking in various directions into the Mofussilf and spread- 
ing themselves all over the country, in quest of an honest, 
industrious, and useflil livelihood, vtould go a considerable 
way.. to change the scene. Speaking English, as they do, 
as their colloquial, if not their vernacular tongue, they 
would naturally expect to be heard in English by tbeir 
English Judges in the Mofmsil courts ; and these could 
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nmr, for a moipent, deny the per<hct UMiIiIqImi ef 
their request. Hence, Governmewt th«aMdit«i 'weidd soqk 
see the inanifeht expedteney of to 0m plea, m 

indbpensably essential to the MwooiwM tbkttjpohMt 
ends of justice. 

You will pardon m, persevering in tht 

contest of a war of ABfipuled) as I am, that 
your obsemtiom am reidiai amnertMt^ 

given, on the toiad prmeiple. With 

Mr. Editor, thli of new dry speculaiioD, 

but one of l»ident)gr»aBdirliidi I hope 

ai^ tend 

ten, $ir, 

Your dbedlent Servant, 

• A Mem Pioiscvoa 

18<A Janmrjfi USft , 


To the Editor of the Sefigal Hurkaru and Chmdck. 

Sib, 

When any opinion, (however erroneous,) has tong dwelt 
upon the public mind, when H has acquired bdief, and oh. 
mined approbation, all attempts at its refutation will be 
received with opposition, and perhaps with ridicule. It is 
with some dread, therelbrc, of being thought paradoxicat, 
that I ventuw to oppose the rematlcs set forth in your pa. 
per of this morning by your correspondent, “ A Lover 
of Right, and a Hater of Wrong ” This writer, with much 
earnestness, and certainly with the best of intenrions, re* 
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commends to llie psrenti of Bast Indians to {pve their 
ebildren the moit liberal education possible, as the only 
way of securing thar hi^g^ess, and improving their condi- 
tion in thewadd. Now, Sir, all this sounds very well in 
theory ; but let ibr ainoiaent, suppose it applied to prac- 
tice-let us, for a m<mit^i|;)'auiipose, that a father sends bis 
son to a public seboe), spaids ^ost all his fortune, and 
suffers many personal inoo^^n^ces and hardships, to be 
able to grant him a libend eif|iMim\; weU, Sir, what is 
the result of all this ? Granting, iil^t the young man, 
(when removed from school,) possi^iisi as much learning 
and knowledge as can be possibly act(i4|redia tiiis country, 
to what purpose can his talerftsbe d'/v^led ? Suppose, (we 
shall carry our hypothesis a little further,) his father dies, 
and leaves the young man without friends, and without 
fortune, what is he to do for support ? In such a situation, 
I doubt very much whether, with all his literary attain^ 
ments, he will be able to obtain the situation of a common 
JTeranee. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

CaktUta, January^ 1828. A. O, 

A. D.'s proposition amounts to this, that the diffusion of 
knowledge is a curse. We can only say, that we do not 
agree with him.— £p. 
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Extract of a Letter from « In Impaiiitl to 

the Editor of the Bengal Bwkm mt Chmiele, 
dated 21 Jammy 1828. 

1 allude morcparticularfyto ydor ramarks oa A. B.'a 
letter. You say that his nnounts to thisi 

that the difitinon of kuowla^ a curse. What his uU 
tenor views may be, I caniHi^ citf ( but, as far ai hit ^ 
sent communication go^ % |btik it ^ntaois nothing but 
the truth. Ho l^jj^tm^ndo^Britons^ (and very justly, 
I think,) that dbf Ii4 W aniious to j^ve thmt diildten 
an educadoA altdgeii^ ttnsoilo! to tlieir dttute prospecti 
in liic. If, instcMof ^ving thmn an education calcinated 
to introduce them into one of the kanied profostdons, 0n 
which, under present mreumsttmees, very few of them can 
hope to sucoeed,) they would train them up to a useful 
trade, they would doubdesti act mudh more wisely : this, 
I suppose, is A. D.''8 intendon ; and this you have former, 
ly declared to be your own persuasion. Instead, therefore, 
of discouraging A. D. and similar correspondents, you 
should, on the contrary, (according to my humble opi. 
nion,) afford evc0’ possible encouragement to discussions, 
so sensible, and so much calculated to point out to our 
Indo-Bridsh countrymen the only way in which their con- 
dition can be thoroughly ahd permanently improved." 

Editorial Rernrke on the foregoing Letter. 

Wc ue not aware, that we have ever, as Ak impaiu 
TiAL OssERvna" intimates, expressed any opinion hostile 
to the educados of Indo-Britons, though we certainly have 
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regretted tlurt, tI)f^.idiould prefer the genteel slavery of die 
Kemmte to the. luHiait independence aS the mechanic. 
A IVs propodifeDt if n^rig^ly understand it, goes much 
further than would restrict parents from giv> 

ing thdr ,chSdrm;l|!l^|einl it is in their 

power to do so, lest tl^ sh^Id be made unhappy by be., 
ing unable to rise higher the office of mere writers. 
This is a sweeping cond^si^^a of liberal education in 
the mossr to whidi we(mn)iii^il^:^^^ 
were more universm than it ij^'^|p|si^would not be to 
make men discontented tp as^are tosta* 

tions beyond their rotch ; butrad^' tipbadi them the fbU 
ly of repining, and to afford them resoiitea foir their hours 
of recreation, more worthy of a rational being than many 
they now seek. It is upon this principle, thst the London 
tJniversity is established ; and we should be glad to see 
similar means of instruction multiplied over the world. It 
is the duty of the instructors to inculcate the maxim, 
that “ honour and shame from no condition rise,*” and to 
teach their pupils to appreciate the blessings of an indepen* 
dence earned by honest industry, by dircetbg their at- 
tention to the noble examples the history of our own coun- 
try affords. To qualify Indo-Britons for any trade, they 
must be taught to read and write ; and this is all that is 
required to enable them to become Keranmes: a more 
liberal education, thereftne, is not likely to iamase their 
bias for that particular occupation, but, on the contrary, 
to teach them to despise its dependence and servility, and 
to prefer any honest avocation whidi promises to render 
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thrm independeiu. The disabilities, under which they la- 
bour, must give way to the influence of education.* Know, 
ledge will give them power ; and the day la not &r distant, 
we think, when the leanicd ptofbmont and the offices of 
state will be thrown open to the oee^tion <d‘ talent here, 
as they are at home. 


If, instead of A||ll^ (Kait Indians) ah education calcn* 
lated to intreduoeilMumtooneof the learned profeaatons, (in 
whiidi, under yresent ctrcuinstanees, very few of them can hepe to 
succeed,) diey would train thp up to a useful tiude, they would 
doubtless aot mudi more wisely.” 

Ah Incranim OBsnnvns, 


a 


To the Editoref ils Bmgal ffurkam and Chmick, 
Sin, 

No doubt we are tbo men ; and wisdom will dio with 
us." A dismal and cheerless prospect for those who are 
to come afler us ! 

Methought you had effectually given the “ emp de 
gratx^ to yout correspondent “A. D.^ in the editorial note 
appended to his communication ; hut it seems that hehae 
found a warm friend and supporter in “ An Impartial Ob- 
server," who has now come forward to second him in his 
advocacy of tl'.c rc^ of ignorance^" for poinr Kast Indi- 
ans. The foregoing passage is an extract from ins letter, 
as inserted in the lltirhani of this morning; and 1 fod 
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that it would be an impaidc^blc dereliction of duty in tu, 
if we suffered so motntknis a doctrine to go forth in open 
day, without gmi^ It '^e fbllest and most unqualified 
contradiction. 

Sir, what do^ the nopi aud'substaace of “ An Impar- 
tial ObsorrerV dfetuiti aSMmnt tu? It resolves itself into 
two paints; viz. the cufse'iff jl^tited education, as ap- 
plicable to East Indians ; of compara- 

tive ignorance, soaato in^d^ Um^^^ualified for any 
thing b^ond the anvil, the last, ait^liKlIfi^ such implements 
belonging to useful tirade. 

I am sure no one will ever diiq^i^* ^ point with “ An 
Impartial Observer,'’ so far as regards the training up of a 
due proportion of East Indians for occupations like those 
r^eired to ; but what is to become of the relt ? Consider- 
ii^ the {wesent scantiness ci tite Eu|opean community, 
and the consequent limited demand for articles of wear 
and consumption suited to their taste, the employment of 
a very few hands in each trade would Ire quite sufheient to 
produce a complete glut in the market; and then may 
our artisans tit down, with keen appetites, over a delicious 
meal composed of boots and shoes, pictures and picture 
feames, tables and chairs, (all of their own manufacture,) 
in order to satitiy the loud cravings of that vorscious de- 
mon, hunger. 

I would say, By all means, let our young men be a well- 
educated community, qualified for practical purposes in 
every department 'of Hfe. Education will never turn out 
to be an incumbrance to them, of which they tiiall be glad 
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to rid themselves. » Knowledge iefiMKk it is 

the true source of mond power. ‘TW «91 vender them 
powerful in the general esiimitidtt el amdety, end equally 
so in the consideration of an ct^^^rtened ^venmeat ; 
who, whatever may be the die age in wludi 

we live, will, sooner or 
avi 


ir own advanti^ in 
of talent, uidus* 



2d</ January f 1828.' 


A MBas PjtojBCTon. 


To the Editor Beng(d. Hurkaru and Cktwiick. 

Sir, 

A deathJike silenee has previuted with the pul^c press 
in Calcutta,(your worthy pordon of itexcepted,) regarding 
the scheme of a **€ommerdal and Patriotic Association," 
as projected by me. EMier the Editms are asleep at their 
post, and consequently need to be awakened, or they must 
deem die matter unworthy of public attention. Here, 
however, I cannot yield to them, evrni for a moment. 

Plays, routs,* and. asaemUies dadee in ruh variety 
throughout . ^dr columns. ^ the powm- et vivid de> 
seription are .called into exerdse, tu pourtray tbdr beau* 
ties and exceUendes ; and all the eloquence dP . watoiy is 
poured forth, to demonstrate «th«br high claims to public 
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pBtrooage and fll{i|KNrt But ait is moirbid apathy and 
sluggish iadi£fetea<^ idiea any thing like a proposition is 
brought f(»v«rd for. opening a new source of honest, in- 
dustrious, and Usefod’Brelihood ; and this, too, fur a whole 
dass, who are. prod^g^oody increasing in numbers, and 
who may be said to now amved at an alarming cri- 
sis, in regard to the the necessary means of 

sttbsistence. Such a suifee^^lmm^er interesting to the 
best feelings of the. pl B laat M d|iiji^ too vapid to have 
any charms for the eiUtmial 
I have been led to tius trun of redi^ion, from my hav- 
ing sent, oif Thuni^y last, a copy -if my ** Proposals” to 
each of the Editors of the Govemment Gazette, the In- 
dia Gasette, and the John Bull ; not one (£ whom has 
shewn public spirit enough to call the attention of their 
readers to the subject, nor even so much as retvirned nm 
the comjdhnent of acknowledging the receipt of my gift. 
So much for the public press of India! 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A MERE PftOJECTOB. 

22d January f 18^ 

Ediiorial Remarks in the John Bull of the2ithJa. 
nitaryi 1828. 

We should not have noticed the letter of “ A mere Pro- 
jector,” which appeared in yesterday’s Hurkaru, had it not 
been that the writer alludes to printed « Proposals,” which 
he sent to our addtess, and which he says we have not 
had the civility to notice or even to acknowledge. These 
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said “ Proposals'* vere neither aMne^ aor lMS» thtti the let- 
ters of “ A mere Projects * reptioted jfiwn tite pages of 
the Bengal Hurkaru; and we have radly been so natt< 
seated, and are daily so, tnuh 

in that paper, that it is no tM our attendoa, 

that the pamphlet tdbotM&l^^ypjanne to us dirough this 
channel. While we attempt to a- 

meliorate the wndBto'^^^lndb^Brhath race, we con- 
sider it as a nu8fiHlx|i|^iiw that thdroause should 
be in the haiuike|.^|li(eto Ptojector, id gmut omne 
of the Huihatu. i&tiago of nonsense and rt^Hcalumt 

with which ^hat 18 good and practical is constontiy mixed 
up, must deter every man of taste and judgment from 
bestowing the al^btest attention on the vaiious plans 
proposed in this quairter, whh a view of bettering the con- 
dition of the Indo-Britems ; and, until mote respectable 
and able advoeata arise# to take the business in hand, it 
would be but a waste of time and labour to give our aid 
to writers, who are really so unworthy of notice. 


To the Editor of the SengtU Hurkdru md Chroniek. 

Sir, 

In my letter of the 23d instant, I adverted, as I think 
I had just reason to do, to the dcaiSi-Iikc silence, which 
prevailed with a Certain po^on of the public press, re- 
garding my scheme of a “ Cdmmercial and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation,'* as published in a pamphlet circulated by me ; 
and now the E^tor the Bull comes forward, not 
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only to plead a juadfication of his own conduct in this 
respect, but abwdtttdiy to make a wanton and unmerited 
attack upon me, aa du^or of that scheme. Let it be 
SO; and ! will «t4«wa hasten reply to him, confidently 
looking for the Unidasi^. yerdbt a liberal and an en- 
lightened* puidie ontht isid menfes of the case. 

The BoU says, ** Ths^|^'%Brepoials' were neither 
more^ ner less, thatf the Prcrjector,* re- 

printed fimn the pages cl the^^i^Hnikiutu.” 
ed. XcM, I grant they iwO not; . they certainly 

were, by the adefition tlaedtahle ^ll^NidHise^ the let- 
ters, cidculated to elucidate the * . eve wlwh led to (heir 
bang penned. Here, le(rtite|Hxblic decide. 

The Bull goes on to say, ** and we have really been so 
nauseated, and are daily so, with * tnmptcgti^ing' tra^ in 
that paper, (the- Hurkaru,) that it is no great chum on our 
attenti(ni,that the paonphletshonldhave cometousthrough 
this channel.'’ Hare, Sir, be seen, in a few words, all 
die blind and higotted stubbornness <1 Jewish prejucfice. 
“ Can thorc any good thing come out of Nasaretb ?” Where 
pieju^ce reigns in sudh perfection, I despair of any sue* 
eess in the sober 'cause of truth. “Nauseated!” No 
compulsion, Mr. fiulL It is not my office to cram any 
thing down people's throats, against their will Spare 
ywa nostrils for m(«e odorifmmsr scents, and your sto- 
mach for moep palatable food. “ It is no great daim on 
our attention, that the pamphlet should have come to 
us through this cbaimel.” Them is some ambiguity m 
this passage. The “ letters” catainly made their first ap- 
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pcarance In the colwniu of the Hurhem} httt ibe Ethtor of 
that paper had no hand whatever inthehumeas, fa^ond 
giving publicity to what was aent tp hhar b hia edUonal 
capacity ; and, least of all^'bttrctilatii^ the ** panphlei* 
among hia brothor ££tonr Qjfip Mlurljf ^y are I) 
as the BoU'a language wm4d iiiBaab imply. But, ctm 
admitting, for the aahe o£il||||ii^ that aU that » im< 
plied by the Bull a mere ehmnel or 

tube cannot the esaentia} nature or quh* 

lity ci the thbf Thiii^ if jm^udioe west out of 

the way, otr|^ abiw to have eognmned attention of a 
public Editor. ’ * 

But agakb The df^xment aub, ** While we iqiptove 
of every attempt to ameliocate ihecmidition of the lndo> 
British (evidently meaning East ing) laee, we etmaida 
it as a miatortune to this body, that their cause should 
be in the hands' of the * Hen Pngector* et ed genm 
omne of the Hurkaru.^ Here the Bull speaks at ran* 
dom, without pereeivbg hia own ^ly. Pray, Sir, what 
does the BuH know of the ** Mere Progeetor.'^ 1 am sure 
that the latter has never had any sort of eommnnk»tkm 
with him, rither indiitidnally «r editbiaUy. He must 
then judge of him from the criterion placed before him b 
the “ Proposals,” over wbch he previouriy mabtaincd the 
death'Uke silence comphtined of. If it be so, the ** Mere 
Projector” has the ooneolatbn to think, that he has rt> 
edved the most <mcour«gbig teetinoniala from respeeta. 
ble and worthy individoala, who diflir rotoemfo b opinion 
from that fxpreaeed by the Bull; and, afWr iQl, tiiii is 
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but a matter of o^ion, not to be dogmatically fixed by 
the mere dictum of a “ Bull.” 

Further. ‘‘The'fon^o of nonsense and radicalism, with 
which what is gcipd and practical is constantly mixed up, 
must deter erery mitn df taste and judgment from bestowing 
the slightest attention on tbe Various plans proposed in this 
quarter,' (meaning of course, the poor Hurkaru,) with 
a view of bettering the of the Indo-Britons,” 

( alias East Indians.) Froibsfilyiy^lltappe^ the Bull 

evidently holds, the Hurkaru res]tdt|^e for die views and 
sentiments developed in my letters ; but this is not what is 
called fair play, and certainly very i dike the oohduct of the 
real English John Bull, who is so rnttch noted for the dis. 
play of this prime quality. All the heap of “ nonsense and 
radicalism,” therefore, must belaid at my door. “Nonsense!” 
To this (diarge, T plead, “ Not guilty, my Lord.” I deny all 
intercourse witli such a personage. “ Hadicalism !” Ah ! 
Sir, a truespirit of soundrodicalism, (but not in the pervert- 
ed and distorted acceptation of the term,) is a principle 
which, if fully brought into operation, is fraught with am- 
ple blessings to mankind in any part of the world. Wliati 
for instance, would England herself, (that so-rauch-boast- 
cd country,) have been, without it ? This, Sir, is really 
base ingratitude to the beat friend to human happiness. 
May this friend never want a friend in every bosom, not 
sunk to the debasing practice of servility and false adula- 
tion ! But (^ain. “ Taste and judgment I” If the Bull has 
an exclusive monopoly of these desirable qualities, I shall 
not fail to apply to his shop for a due supply of them, 
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\rhcncver I may be brought to think that my otm stock is 
fairly exhausted. 

Once more, and no more. " And, until more respect- 
able and able advocates arise to take the business in hand, 
it would be but a waste of time ^ labour to give our aid 
to writers, who are really so unwoi^y of notice." Now 
we have arrived at the clima^ gf “ Kcspectable 

and able !" For the tnie.^^tion of the term respeot- 
able," I will never to the aid of tho Bull 

He will p«baps that ** true respectability" con- 

sists in an abnndi^’itf wealth, rank, and such like ex- 
ternal ingredients. Not so, says the vocabulary of my own 
mind, which will assist me in this matter more ihan^dl the 
Bull in the world. “ Ahh> ! ” Of the Bull’s wonderful 
ability, there can be no question; nnd I will not, there- 
fore, dispute the matter with him. Unworthy of notice !" 
This is the highest compliment that could be paid to me 
from such a quarter. 

t am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

2kh January^ 1828. A mere Ptto.r£CTOR. 

Commercial and Patriotic Association. 

A public meeting will be held at the Fxchangc Rooms, 
on Thursday next, the 3lst instant, at 11 o’cIw;k 

in the forenoon, to take into consideration the feasibility of a 
scheme set forth in a certain pamphlet, entitled. Propo- 
sals fbr forming an Assodadon, to be called the Commer- 
cial and Patriotic Assodarion." 

Januray, 1828. 
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To ^ of the John Bull 
Sis> 

When the Editor of the Chronicle* took it upon himself* 
to cheracteme a eoneiderable and useful portion of this 
comtnanity, as li^g in a state of genteel slavery," it 
vwld have been well, had he paused, and considered the 
comprehensive nature of th«>itdnn. 

Thanks for the modieuna of cbHui^n sense, vrhich we 
are supposed to possess, in conu(k(^;'>imd perhaps in an 
equal degree with even the " great |lond of tme,*’ tlie 
mtuth-pieee of the radicals, his poo^ is but a ** quod 
est demonstrandum,'^ iUibend, dogiim^bal, and abstird. 

Let us examine it. The Keranm are living in a state 
of ” genteel slavery.” What is a slave? An unfortu* 
nate, whose every physical power is devoted, through 
dread of punishment, to the unrequited service of a fellow- 
man. What do Keranees f They not only arc copyists, 
but accountants, &c, ; and it is through their unostenta- 
tious labours, that the mighty engine of Government is 
kept in constant play. They arc the connecting links, 
however humble, still as serviceable, as the proudest in 
the chain of socie^. 

Now I would ask, Mr. Editor, with all deference, (the 
case eabnot apply to youf,) wliat is the hired Editor of a 
newspaper ? In some cases, the servant of the .servant of 
a servant. What is any one who receives pay from a so- 

* Hw Bengal Hurkarn anS Cknmicie. 

t Our conreaponSe&t is iiUitak«o.>-£D. 
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periur, if judged by this ridiculous and detestable stand- 
ard ? Let him ansnrer. 

The sure method to render any class disaifected and 
unhappy, is first to make them diactmtemted. This is in 
entire accordance with the radial system. There is a fund 
of gullibility in human natu% |l^ch always affords ample 
scope for the machinations men. The toils 

arc in abundance; b^^^^Jpuitcr spirits to handle thorn 
for evil, are, thank but few. 

What would he We att)*'^genteri slaves.” Up- 

on his own 4mvjng, what is he ? Wc give die labour of the 
hand, the ap|dicatton of themind, for what feeds and clothes 
us, and all that are dear to os. What does he moK f Wo 
will tell him he does leas. We wwk our way in the world, , 
humbly perhapis but not uselessly. Wc excite no disaf- 
fection, render none discontented, sow no feuds in a peace- 
able society, strmn no nerve for paltry |Mirty purposes, are 
grateful to a considerate Government, and have aufiieient 
sense to detect the wolf with sheep's clothing. 

An oscovenantei) Assistant. 


To the Editor of the Bengal HurHru and Chronicle. 

SlB, 

An uncovenanted Assistant,” in the John Bull of this 
morning, seems to take serious umbrage at the term gen- 
teel slavery,” as apj^^to that particulmr tribe, to which 
he belongs. 
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i As I am not leu “ An uncovenantcd Assistanr myself, 

I think I have an equal right to speak on a point that 
equally cwicems me. I am sure, that, as far as my daily 
feelings go, genteel divery'” is by no means so harsh, or 
unjust an expression, as to exdte indignation in any quar- 
ter. We all knov, that < 

" Sliame and contempt frUt no condition riae; 

"Act veil your part, and tdilt Irtie honour lies." 

But Still, as matters' trtnndsi^ 'i^ depraved vor^ men 
arc apt to look only at the sttt/aoe of things ; and a poor 
worm of a man, elevated above a certain level, is too 
prone to treat, vith supercilious cOn mpt, all those below 
him in the graduated scale of life. Hence the “ genteel 
slavery'' spoken of! Viewing the matter in this light, it will 
perhaps be found, that genteel shivery" is- too mild and 
gentle a phrase, to be universally applicable in every case ; 
since, wlierc the head of a public ofBcc happens to be a 
tyrant, or a narrow-minded man, a sort of vulgar slave- 
ry" is more likely to prevail But we ought dways to 
discriminate between the conduct of one man, and that of 
another: giving due credit and praise wheresoever merit- 
ed, and blame and reprobation wheresoever called for. 

The John Bull, however, is known to be an avowed ad. 
vocate of every species of slavery all over the world ; and I 
really grieve to see “ An uncovenantcd Assistant" giving 
him even the slightest countenance m the political creed, 
which he lias carved out for himself. 

So far as I am personally ctmeeroed, truth and jusdee 
require me to say, that I hare no, reason to complam of illi- 
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beral, or ungcntlcmanly condoct among the upper branchf^ 
of the oQiec where I am ; but aueh my experience U of 
course contined to myself, and I am ptediuded from epealc* 
ing as to what may take place elsevheK ; though 1 should 
hope, for the honour of human nature, that the cases of 
tyrannical conduct are few, if any at all 
Ia%9ix^ 

Vdtfe obedient Servant, 
Avovmti tmbOTlAtAmxi) Assistant*. 
26/A Januart/t 1638, 


To the Editer of tlie Beagal Hurkaru and CArpntefe. 

SlK, 

I fear that much misconception still prevails in certain 
quarters, regarding the real ecope and design of my scheme 
of a Commercial and Patriotic Association;" and you 
will allow me, therefore, to be guilty of further intrusion 
on your valuable columns, iu order to throw additional 
light on the subject, preparatory to the Meeting, which is 
to take place at the Exchange Rooms, as puhlidy adver* 
(ised, on Thursday next, the ^Ist instant. 

A mere mercenary consideration of the Mcheine, though 
highly important in its place, and constituting, iu fact, the 
very hey>stone of the thing, so far as tangible resources 

• In tbii ca«, I rhssjred my aiirnftlurr of '• A inw Projortor" (m 
" Aiioth«r uneornitnicd AiriataDt,** ta «b«n (hat 1 »lio hml ns expori* 
m^^atal koowladge of the natter.— A'ale bf (A< 4inht)r, 
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go, is ncvcrthelero pbdng the matter on the lowest possi- 
ble ground that v« ean take. It is the paftiotic, or, if 
you ehoufse, the philantitropic part of the scheme, that 
more especially, deames our highest consideration. It is 
this, Sir, and this ajoine^ that ennobles and places it upon 
a Io% position, from vo >nay look down, with a 
sort of self-complaeeney, ti|[)On .merc groveling and less 
brilliant points. . 

JBast Indians, as a 

country within the last dil^^bir/l^^iyoars; during which 
period, thw numbers havesoprodj^potnly multiplied, and 
arc now more rapidly multiplying, as ^occasion just cause 
of serious concern in the minds o plants and guardians, 
in regard to their future destiny jn life. But if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he liath denied Uio faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel." This naturally gives rise to a question teeming with 
awful importance, What will become of this numerous 
class, in relation to the necessary means of subsistence 
In our own day. a considerable majority of them are en- 
abled to earn their livelihood at the desk, and in the count- 
ing Jwusc ; but arc we quite sure that these desks and these 
counting-houses, (existing, as they necessarily do, on tlie 
narrow principle of self, and not tor. tlie sake of making a 
provision for the public wants,) will keep a regular pace 
with the pir(^rc88iv<dy growing numbers of Bast Indians 
The natural result flowing from this, will he u large re^ 
dundad East lnd$0H population out of etnploy ; and 
these must be thrown back ution their own resources for 
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earuing a livelihood, or be left to the (dteriialive, to bc^ 
and borrow, pilfer and steal, starve aad perish, in this tite 
verv’ land of their birth. How titdy ai^alling and revolt- 
ing must be such a thought, to a mind not wholly lost to 
human sensibility ! 

Asa mere palliative for this general mass of public evil, 
the Marine School, it is tn^'n^open a hew held of ho- 
norable industry and enttt^i^ to a certain class of East 
Indians in a watery perhaps eventually tend 

to remove S(»ne.l^,4^.’t9 Astant dimes more favourable 
to success in all the good that may be thus 

done, eve^ one will no doubt readHy join in applauding 
the exertions of those who are now engaged, or wlm may 
hereafter he engaged, in this particular department of be- 
ncvoleut labour ; but still it mtist be allowed, at the same 
time, that this will never stretch itself out to such an ex- 
tent, os ‘to reach the case of our landsmen, for whom the 
wide field of agriculture, trade, and commerce is alond 
doubtless provided by tlic all-pervading care of a bounte- 
ous J’rovidcncc. * * 

1 fence, the pntmtie branch of the projected .Associa- 
tion will go to embrace precisely the dclilK'ration and con- 
summation of practical points connected with thistmjmrtant 
subject. It will be for them, whilst busy for the success of 
their own immediate undertaking, to etUend their views be- 
yond thcmsclycs, and to cast an eye of paternal and sym- 
pathetic benevolence over the East Indian branch of the 
ri^ng generation around them. Should any measure of 
splendid success ultimatelyattend their laudable operations, 
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tfeiey iiiiylit take odvAUtage of every possible resource that 
sky, air, earth, or nt, my present before them, for open, 
ing new doors of hflOi^ tisefol, and industrious livelihood 
for those who wiQ. amrarcdly stand in urgent need of all 
their best counsel, adv^and support; and I am fully 
pcpuidcd, that, in 8 w^ and fertile country, possessing 
such vast capabilities as great deal might be done in 
atiiousand yet untold wAy%'^ p|»motmg the leg^ 
and di versified ends of In a word, with a 

steady hOocsty of purpose, atid ddiitij&ess of soul, with a 
calm sobriety of judgment, and energy of action, backed 
by a due adequacy of capital, they >i^ht safety become, 
as it were, a grand centre of unionameug the East Indian 
coHimunity, and undertake the noble office of public guar- 
dians to the real welfare and interests of that community, 
on a large scale. 

This exalted and ennobfing view of the matter, renders 
my commercial scheme perhaps altogether diflerent, in 
principle, from every other commercial undertaking in the 
world; and still it is the very infusion of such a principle, 
that redeems it effectually from the character of a mere 
diy, mercenary .speculation, and raises it far above the 
level of mere groveling, selfish commerce ; thus converting 
it, as it were, by the power of magic, into a noblo engine 
of puldic usefulness, admirably a(bptcd to the peculiar 
emergency of our desperate case, in this the very laud of 
our birth. 

It may be as wdl for me explicitly to declare, once for 
all, that no invidious distinction is meant to be drawn, by 
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ony of the foregoing observationa, betir^ one cIsm ot 
the cominuuitv and another. Far fimm ibis. All I contend 
fur, is, that, situated as East Indians are, it is imperative 
u])on them, as a distinct class, to engi^ in some public 
undertaking, calculated to enbaiM their comfort, honour, 
and respectability in life; bojt^tldle wc do so, we n%, 
and indeed ought to bold cordial hand of follow, 
ship to all around. 

I nm. Sir, 

< Vour obedient Servant, 

A MEBK Pa0.rF.CTO|l, 

January, 1828. 

P. S. — I feci much obliged to you for having devoted 
so much space in your columns to the several omnmunica' 
tions, ahich I have addressed you, on the subject of my 
scheme ; but. Sir, 1 will not take advantage of such a con< 
cession made by you, as I know, purely on the ground of 
public prindple ; and this will, tlierefore, be my ta«t to 
vou. 


To the Editor of the John' Buff. 

Sis, 

The enclosed letter was addressed, 09 the 26th instant, 
to the Editor of the Hurkara, who, however, did not think 
it proper to insert it in his paper, though he had soleea^y 
inserted the letters of the Mere Projector,^ which you 
have so justly characterised as unworthy of your notice. 
However absurd the " Mere Projector’s'’ proposals arc, 
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there are still some irho look up to him as a leader, and an 
oracle ; and I conceive it accordingly advisable, that his 
utter unfitness for the part which he endeavours to act, 
should be exposed, and the unwary be put on tlicir guard 
agi^st such an incohipic^t guide. “ For, if the blind 
iead the blind, tlicy shalj l|)pth fill into the ditch." 

^ Calcutta^ > ub Servant, 

29/4 January^ 1 828. J A W atchman. 

N. B.— Commercial and Pat^S^ Meetbig to be held 
on Thursday next. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Pray, what are you about, Mr. Editor ? Are you not 
sleeping upon your post ? There is at present an asto- 
nishing movement in Calcutta ; and you do not give your 
readers any notice of it ! If Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall, 
and Co. were not so polite os to send me their Gazette, 1 
should, till now, be entirely ignorant of the grand “Meet- 
ing, which is to he held at the Exchange Hoorn, on Thurs- 
day next, the 31st instant, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 
to take into consideration the feasibility of a scheme set 
forth in a pamphlet, entitled ^ Proposals for forming an 
Assocjytion, to be called the Patriotic and Commercial 

■ 't 

Assodation." If } 0 U are not more attentive to the im- 
portant events and movements, which take place in Cal- 
cutta, I am afraid your readers will discard your paper in 
favour of the “ Exchange Gazette and Daily Advertiser,” 
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particularly as the latter is ao strcNt^y noeopineiliM hy 
the circumstance of its bdng caciiili^> gratuitously. In 
order that the interests of your paper may not luffisr 
through your neglect, allov sm lo eaU the attentacm of 
your readers to this imp(»tt|^||iM^ Itsis toufiy m 
have politely shewn, that, the ^ l^ere Pii|e^ 
tor," in its principal featjiu^; UfJil^ouSi 

if not impracticable IpAer Editors did not 

even think it to tidm,..atty iiorioi». of hia 

proposals. coiMsptenee is that Id t.man 

the “ Mere nugh^ mind and powciftil «ier> 

gy ? You said, as 1 thought very truly, dtmt, initeed of 
forming such an Asaociarion, it would be mudt more ad> 
visable mirely to lendmoney tf) audit as. are .qnahfied fin 
conducting a sug^ eottop^ indigo, or (iher rntnudu^y 
upon rite securiiy ef tho {opne^i and, htdee^ . tbat the 
East Indians wmdd natozidl^ ttsc&fariiee aetrie ui Cal* 
cutta than in the dfe^sstl, whoi^ tfa^ ace depshredof 
the protection of the laws of £n|d*^* .But rite " Mere 
Projector's" cowfidenoe in riw«»dlencyof h» plamtsitot 
in thfleast shaken hy. your ohjeetioas. To your &rst «d)« 
jection, he retURu np answer at all* ;ftr his aniwer of the 
15th instant) I* with my poor andiiitaading, cannot con- 
sider as any ansiosv <• and to pn/sti second olgectioa, jbe 
boldly rq^es) that, if the ribree 

Jewi^ worrities cptrid ventd^ brio ^ buning |«ry 
fitmace," (because they vindd obey God, ndMrribmtneR,) 

*Mrt«tMHil«r '^letMwtafaesiitwsriu^id^AliO^^ 
been already expIslMd io a. uota MA^rioed to tks edhodsl article 
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itfrely the Ewt IndiaiM might mfely vffitiire to the Mo> 
ftmily for the laudaUe pmrpote of etming an honest live^ 
lihood for themselvei; in eertainly the Mofussil is not 
yet quite so Wat** tlmbimiiiig fiery furnace;^ and, in 
aU other reapectsy the eaaea are evidently quhe paraUel. 
Monovcr, he shetra plainly, idiat, as rulers ought not to 
be a terror to good vorks, bttitothe evfi, the rulers in the 
MofoiHi ironld doubdett he to tile East Indians what 
they ou^^ to be ; so that, so ftr fiMh ** t^pjffession and de> 
gradadon,'* they would only meet ** prahe.” 

But that the other Editors hate not taken any notice of 
Ms ** Froposals," is of course no ohjcetion at all. Indeed, 
he most probably sent a copy to them, menejy for the pur* 
pose of ohtninng the htmour to see no notice whatever 
taken of them. For, when the Etfitor 6f the John Boll 
(old him, a ftw days ago, that they were unWthy of any 
notice, he (old him, in repfy, that this Iras the greatest 
eomj^ent that could be paid to Mm from that quarter. 

From such evident tokens of the unduanted spirit, and 
astonishing energy, of wMd) the Mere Ftojeetor* must 
be possessed, 1 anticipate tiie most glorious results from 
the Meeting on Thursday next. But still there may bo 
something wan^ to giveh: its due elFect. When, on the 
1st January 1891, a similar projector pnqwsed a Meet* 
Mg, in the purpose “ Mying the foundation «^a public 
seminary, to beestaMished upon approved principles, and 
to be called the ** Euratian College,* he very judkieusly 
recommended, (bat every one whewodd asmst in (his au- 
gust ceremony, Aodd hdd in bis bandsM “empty vessel,* 
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the description of whwh filled no beotliMifisiinjmiea it 
the Appeal to the vbolelwfy of iad oddiA 

was no less than ** the nwet aig«nfie(ontand<niOO^ 
phrase, Euraaianr vbidt •» 4 ^ aiia|^ Uor, 

removes the presmit vaafionsjr Ond ll^ li* 

moves all ^tp pMSpidlfiH and enh^^ 

within the range ofit»i««^|^*iii^l^ of 

descendants of Whol hli heome of tUs 

«eniarkaUe doaol bwf: Igitssi, ho*^ 

ever, that Ha ^ Mneid&M^iniMdie^ 

has been fo o^ 0^16 aneotsafigifip oampleMdi thotH 
u no longer of any non 1 wiould, therefore^ strmi^y re* 
oommeiid to the **Hofe * to prevrdn In dne 

time a siailar empty vessel,’* thjah riieie niy hold in 
their hands, vdio M aMut .in laying the dninditioii of 
the Commercial end Petnoiio AliooutioR.’' 

One wofdmoi«,Mi^ endlhawdw^ The 

result of the Mee^on Tfamnd^rnext irfil donbtless he 
agrave iqpectacle, which every iirimbHent of Calentte win 
necessarily vidi to witness. For thus says the **Mere 
Pnddfeter.” in hisPtopossl^page Jl. “ All this, and more, 
may be done hy finming smell aisnciations Ibr thepurt 
pose by dosens andacorei} and thus let a goody number 
of us walk out of Calcutta, in ssSemnsdrnice^ as imworthy 
flftu.*' TldisQlseitpiweeisien of tits Mere Fr^^ 
and hU friends iltnn dds wicked 
ftvour of their presmi^ sdl be soimportenthtrinsat^on* 
bearing eo awful an towaida Oalentta, end mplete 
wtth lodiiiiyfiil proifeotiti tkdfo>sii^«likihl«ataetob* 
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ing out its nmt# nmre them, fhst 1 should be very 
tony, firom wmftof utfinriQtUou, to be prevented from wit- 
aeniiig.itt .Pipyr thf^Nl^e, Mr. Editor, do not again 
ae^^eet yout duty^js done in the present in. 

stsuce:; 1^ ]|rt us^aJm dpe time nnUce of this iropor. 
tHii^en^^we jm7. «^^ v^ith mingled feelings 

of jlt.|^unwotthine88, and con. 

sequmit less of the most vor. 

iJkf citi 2 ene,-(r>snd jby of. happiness beam, 

ing on the i^hly Avo«Ted'4f<^’(26^W ot the beginning 
of the powms pid i^oty of 

I anr,!’iirv:’ 

Co/ctt^a, 'I Your obedient iSerrant, 

- 1:8S8> I A PUBLIC Watchmam*. 

* A puhUeytai^^ would seem to forget, that he ie, in fact, 
vaging war with the veiy^ooiHuIttnhtKDAf Nature. “When 1 wae 
a child, 1 t^dn aa a ddld, 1 iboughtas a ddfif, / jiadenitoiid as a 
chi}d," was the honest aododUe confessioii of a Christian aposUe. 
Upon the same ^incyde, U may perhaps he allowed me to aay, 
that the ^'Eunriaa" of January 1881, was a merechiid, compared 
to tho "East Indian” of January 18S8. A period o/ seven, years 
is said to amount to a dimacterick m human life ; and is a wbule 
dimacteiiek of no aceount wi^'V A public Watchman?" But, 
for his convktion, Id us place before him a living anecdote, or 
two, in high lifeyt-W it is called. 

When the Buke of. Wellington run hi|; military career in Indie, 
lotne five.an^twenty yean ago, he was thou^t to he far belting, 
even aa it regained the ^ qualificatkm "of a seddid's eonrage; but 
weeee whet thenvolutwnof oneor twodimactericlmin hielifehas 
produced. Though tlalfgmior^y regarded as a poor stateman, he 
has, A>r the lad twdve or<fiwrtedi yssn^ dM pf^of the great 
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Captain of the age. To look seaier homethoirmr^ei oortalnfentle* 
man in the Eait India Company'acivU aanice^ wai^aa l«Bdetstaii^». 
thought to be a great dolt, whilat at oollefa eeme ^enty*eigitt or 
thirty yean ago; but, now that " he haa reached the tip>t(^ of the 
tree," who will deny that he poaHaiw a deeent portion of tidh 
qualificationa peeuliar to a WMate^fl^^ionraitt ^ 

Nowwhat wffl«ApuldiflWadtlii^^eayt^ IfhawiU' 
refer to hia own mental w^e^j^t^ho-vill fiad^.thatfetfaape 
but a little while ago^hnwm. ^ in a aertof 

slumber; whereas, noy, l>p|Mii^iilied„a^l»q t^rit%to. wmt^thn- 
office of A pnbUe Wateb^"ln^pdettttai a sd^^ 

I must confeH^ hoivd^kr,^^ ffir aa it >egai^ my aah^, which 
stalked fiortb hi opstf day, diid invited public eerutihj^^ all the 
newspi^rti, niany days beffite " A pubUe M^ptohman" was roused 
from hia thimber. ■ ' ' * 

In treating my fnteera(^eineo£an *'EuiptenCoOege>”aspr^^ 
jected in January sneer and ridknle, ** A piiUic Watch- 

man" trouldaeem te {aMSiw vltaipdte.^ 

Mure of that adheme. . fiobeequeffi; ea^erieoee,, 1 am free to con- 
fess, 80 <» enabled me to sesi, that. s» (m^teJeukiHon o/the state of 
tkb^i at Hat period, was the rock On wlddi I split; but I will atJc 
" A puUie Watohman," whether, after a Utthi further eiq^ienoe 
u to the actual state of thii^, foeoveriAg myself hg^, l.did 
not return to the dtarge in January 1933, and carry my point on 
the let March of that year, thoujl^ on a pudler aoaloP 
** A public Watchman," in the dep&ofhiawlsdom, puts medoim 
as^aUindleaderoftheUiird." ItissomeeonSolatiQn formeto 
know, that fkih is b«t a mere" matter of tpihioi^ ai^ not borne owt^ 
by a poativedemooatiutimi in ^ lei^, for n rnmncDt, exai»* 
mine the daime of A pabUe WMchman" to a dtaracter oppo- 
dte to that wUdi hehaaeadgne^lome. UpmtheVery faeeOf 
tee telfig; he'appeatt te aufte be jnsdy’cbdyeabte w^h a aOiii of 
eadisk '* Uindnesi;** In ovoMih^i^ the pHNonste oif hie <nrn typhisN^ 
teedaiknesaefteenlij^t. Ainnoet)srnd%atitehiai^]^^ 
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' loM well Min^ look ft his ioUf, h Mnimingtho dw. 
noterof << A.pal^ Ws^ckmu!,*' to give a false alarm to the good 
peojple of Caleatta. ^ If ^kad been a work of darkness, he beats 
a rapper si tile el ike j^lle, to eall their attention to an 
tqwiHlay attracted thdr daily notice, 

without Us idtf j:iiiilo» fiiiikani and Ohronide, as well 

ad4»/iilto‘ii^ toe ^ .'ifi^- ^Kseeasioiia regarding my scheme; 
.Mi a itotlee^-eieweWf ■p i ltgl l l jl .jhe- ike Enkange Oasette Ad. 


vertiser he a weelj 


'lie Meeting, and in all 


JbMor. 


A i>| f>i)r ^ aignatare 

A rvBLfC Wi7C|[]f AN, hdddral|nour attcAjiMB (a) to a 

“ PtiUh'MMiingi^.tohebdi th^ i&gwnooa at the Ex- 

<jhf^ Rpema, to ^ into eenn^atioB theftaability 

a scheme, latd^ ^ti^asded jit a pamphlet, for esta- 

hl^meat ** PatmUe and Cm- 

weamd astomahing to what 

^ngth of faliy pei^e Mmedmes go (d) ; yet it would 

mt surpnse us, alllMt|;h.tii^ “ Jhi&He called 

Mhosljp knotot soko (o),.to disoass moats of a scheme 

pd^dtodiBWpami^iiy fiohai^kn^ (d), to hear 

that this lle^* has found attendants. The 

(a) Not^alte cetmt. wjr pnhiic ** Neticc”ia the J^ha 9sdl aewipapei't 
Hent with a note aMNMM to (he prisitor'apdtr my own skoature, must 
alrcadr dmf> thlEdWsitoteiitiontoilinsitojset. 
ft) Tn tobtoto A fu^ Msstii^, to.take ietoeoesideration the 
feasibility of i public object proposto to'be acecimplished, is amaric 
ef«IMIy,"to1ltoto*iBs(a^ / 

Ji • aiU^ DihU •Mill LA. • _1 .1. . 




tine OOSMS for.iSiWIf W Wf to ne (brtiie pn^c"* Notice" inserted 
la hie pappav aotWidni qtolieeda|. tiftilhathmijiiy,*' Thiinetiee 
waasemtowhynidedpdestottohsrfv '.f' ,, 
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gnsd leheme, iHbidi A* y q p rti g, % 

ally directod to Ae beaofit of Balt IndiaiM/' ft fi^ 
which we apprehend ii to tnpenedo Aeaft finumly 
hitherto employed to deiignftte the inteitaedlaiA dMi W: 
tween theEaropeatu and afttihrda:. Ow cOneipMident d» 
ludei to Au Am imikr Atd^jimAn^ EuaiuaM (c) i 
but we thought, unA ncnr^ 'Aftt 'lx^Elitoni had been 
generally regarded fti Adit^A^ W e OMf Imvo 
no quarrel wiA ttf^flUdirg lAll! dUMBudyboiB they 
think dt; only Idt oa ^tmiM'italadftted to 

convey an jbaeetttjkt^ w imptopeity itefined ideh of irhat 
they are meitoft to expreM, ito. mull oitf dght to 

critidie them. It » ra Ak ftoftount, tkn we mtirt tSkttoftd 
that ^ Tndo^fiiiton'* hi a beitar denomifttte dian ** Bail 
IncBana* (f)i and one whkhjfe iluwldldmpio wie fopertod* 
ing ** half-aae^* Aftuame atill i^^ it hopm, evw in 
Parliament itiel4 to Ae.body ito aitoto^r^g to. We cee* 
tainly plgect to ** halfoaid'” beittg regarded itti* 

(e) Tbit w«t a derignatioa touiled b]^.me tome tevw rMM tab, fbr 

wtal, M ! tbought, oft better j^bl^tWlken Uit l>ian^ Clabi tlUblltheil 
by Padt Oirk tnd certidn , of |mr cpmrtrymen ai the Town 

liaHfin AprU I$25|dcti{aate<thjmtdbei**£M.)n4ian8/' ftea^lycoi^ 
curred in the |ir«toivtie« .4{f th» aopTO the other deftgaatidn, lud eren 
defended the propriety of k'tgainat fte Ga.ri)t ^ othert In the tiewtp$» 
pert of the di^. ThiB| ift hatt, it enoegl to'AIWt that I am not'toWilk. 
ded to a name of my own tmining, wh<lt.o better it pressed to bO'm|K 
ttituted in liea of it. 

(/) By no OWaoi. '* IndO'Britoit*' it an eMMue term, eoaftM|H 
Uie deMendantt of Brittwa in Indlh. Not m it *' Beat Indian.*' '.'mH 
more feneral term, iachidinf A the (Peycendaota of freachiuea, muH 
Dntch, PortuguOae, fttk' ■' . 

(f) Do yon, indeed f A wondetlal change, then, mnttliat^lila 
wnmght to vonr mind met April toto, when yo« KMniiedf to. tike opl’ 
enTiar delight inbruiniig ut at "taetf-eettaj’' tt^pngh, as yoohiidVtot 
been In ttie conntry about Oeran or right yean* yto .conld aot ftojlirv 
been aware that Ae term waa** regarded Mtointiy Wtto'toiriM iracin 
it was fixed." See Oriental Magsaiae for April ISto,. pag^l. Itoi 
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MAicftlly by dw dais on whom U is fixed, and as designative 
of that dass* only in the firrt degree ; but we are at a Ion 
to see the necessity finr subsUtuting a name in place of 
“Indo.UritonsfAj,'*«bidi,like **£ast Indians," can only 
leadtoacodMmiofideatiyand which will always require 
expUwitlonl^those whidi we^ oroiircoimpondent,would 
in pre&renoe emjdt^. 

But, by whatever juame tbut dass of British subjects is 
tot be Jtnown, it iwwnci them to wd^b wdl, whether such 
projects” and meetings,” as'ai* now on the tapis, are 
caleulated, ebhet the wd^t or nntober of those who 
take the lead in them, or tile ia|n <a| in wUch they are 
brought forward, to promote the respectability of the gene- 
tdbody (i). We decidedly thinb not;an^ our oorrespondent, 
JfiuHte irfffchf»AN,ie of thesameopunon^y). The result 

fare gmt ofNKW IP jmir Em {ndipn rabirrHwn, mipp of whom not 
only my prowHy w^eoUid tc by Istton iadmdually ■ddrened to yon m 
E ditor 01 the Msfnioe, wiilidrMHliw tkek wum* from your eubicriptloa 
lilt, but moieover trire vent to tboir feelingi (n tltc Calcutto Journal for 
Ayiil lP2t, psfte 65S, Mid for of the lameyear, page UK You then 
wrote a long winded npotog) in a '* Notice to Oirreipondants,” prefixed 
to the (ir<entnl Migatiiie for 1S2J ; hat eyen thw did not atone for 
tie offefice, ii the apology wta coached m tetttu that did not heapeak 
toe rincerily of your pcufered apology, aad a conaequent desire to heal 
toe oound yon luld 10 vantooly inmcled, Perbapi tliew are mmtti 
iiihw ’et reparation, anttod to tiw pdse* hf an OrianUl Magazine. 

; U) i^ready etplaingd, and rtqWM no fortiiar obaervation. 
J Lt feMHmMtoaiawwoltof raftltY^^ earriedfo a high pitch of ab> 

HuHtt 'JhieEun«hravsapeakeMr'*reapeetahiUl^.*' If he mil favour 
deflnitioti of the teim, I ihall endeamrto g^e it a piacO in 
^Huttdttum of Mnyop’o tKcbonaiy that may be publitoed. For anr 
HEp would my, that IIM *' Meelinga,’* and “ Attiici* 

nUpii ' w* ptociielp toe wap to enhaneo our own mpeetability m lifa, 
pjii^drd noua of thee* are itifecied voh 0 tpint of vice, or immomity. 
Let all our proceeAnniweli op the firm and hnmofesMe barai of Chrif 
tian moraitto , wild they wll), then, bear toto St tor and nnbiaiaad 
oritiiinn all Over toe worMi 
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of this day's Meeting ir91, BoveveTj tend to enKghtrn tw, 
in regard to theproibaUeieenhiof theproject, and the/JUMter 
in which it finds its origin (A), and firom which it expects, 
and is to meet with success. It is obvious, in the mean 
time, that, if any iodividuid ehe(||!KS to put a notice into 
a public Adrertistt, that a tte^g of the class in the com* 
munity, to which he belongs, si to tab place, to consider a 
scheme which he biins^ has concocted, and thinks very 
fine and fSlasihle, halD^]^ go fitr to compromise the good 
senseoftliHt ob8i,'llkMiiMMfi|dBn be afimlitbone (/) ; and, 
were it ever so wise, by the same rale, the most senseless 
might be nuide to appear as worthy of the serious conside- 
ration the pubUe This observation we oiler in limine ; 
how far any thing may be said, or done, at Uie Meeting, de- 
manding either praise, or censure, renuuns to bo scon (m) ; 
and we reserve ourselves to act, as, incur apprehension, 
circumstanices may require. 


Editorial Notice in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle 
of the 1st Fehrmry 182(1. 

To CoRRflSPOljniiMTB. 

Our only reason for not insertbg “A TcBur Watch- 
mak's” letter, was, that we did not wish to afford a prctel 

Wbat itipcrlHliro flisbimulatiai) ! 

(i) This is me way of projudginy ilic qiKftitMi. 

(m) The Ihili, J tiii<ler stand, arikt h deputation from his office to the 
Exchange Rooms mi the day of the MectiuK, to witoeis our prr^dinge ^ 
boly as tliere wan nothing Creditable in titfiDi be was spared the lu^le 
grixiifitation of a laugh, and a sucer^ at our excuse. He bas^iven btudi* 
c;usly avoided the ptibUcation ot the Resolutioiia passed at the Meetingi 
t copy of which was lent to hiia for that purposes Is this what the Bull 
calls fair dealing by the dtUhon ' 
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finr the eontinttiiiM ef t dkcittflioD) to which we conceived, 
differing eucntiflly’aft we did from the author of it, we 
had already devoted foffident space. It is true, we did 
insert one letter frmn die opposite party afterwards ; but 
it was under the it should be the last, which 

it wotild not have bed^ hed we inserted A Public 
WatchuanV letter. / 


tftomiiurtUl dtilr 

At a Public Meeting held ut the Roomtt 

on Thursday mornings the 31sf AttaMry^ 1828. 

On a motion made by Mr. Wale Bym, and seconded 
by Mr. S. P. Singer, Mr. J. W. Ricketts was unanimously 
called to take the chau. 

Mr. Ricketts rose to observe, that he felt the honor 
conferred upon him by their selection of him as a Chair- 
man, on the intaesting occasion of this respectable and 
numerous audience ; and, after having read the public 
Norice in the Exchange Gazette Advertiser, by which 
thu Meeting was convened, proceeded to state, at full 
length, the purport and nature of the Association contem- 
plated to be formed on the present occasion. 

J After considerable discussion on different points con- 
nected with the subject, the following Resolutions were 
unanimously acceded to, and passed 

1. That this Meeting, duly appreciaring the force of 
the sacred claims, which the East Indian branch of the ris- 
ing generation have upon their sympathy and regard, deem 
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it their duty to fhrm dienidvee inttf mpk AisodadoQ, t 9 U 
called “ The Commerdd and Patiiodc Asaodation.” 

2. That, though the acbeme of ^ an Assodation 

has emanated from an East (since it must ema> 

nate from some qtutrtw mr od|m^md‘has consequendy a 
special eye to the good^gif Indian community, it 

shall nevertheless be ^ .admis* 

sion of all, whether or Natives, who maybe 

found wihing,%3ti||^;ii^^ ^ . 

3. ’jp^,!eg^^^:«ireiyi|ivi4ual hqnMb«ding, at 

one jmyea^. 1 ^^ 1 ^ Rupees one thousand, as 
his perse|^ 4 >haie Jn stock, shall be omddeted a 

Member of the ^aeoda^on, to aU intents and purposes. 

. , 4. That the Fhcle df the prtq^erty, of whatever kind^ 
thps origtoatedy sbiQ const^ute ths jdnt dodk of aU ^ 


Members .co|^podng.die AsIsidatiiHi, for dtdr individual 
«id mutual ubene^ accMdii^ to extent of thdr own 
interest at stake. , , 

5. That each and evei^r. of the Asiodadm 

shall be at hberty to take as nMi^ .^arei hi the jdnt stodt, 
whether for lus,ownb«iefi^!(ninb<iii^ofd!herB,ai he may 
be able to pay fprii v. •, 

6. That die {prchiie.tif in the jdnt stock, 

shall entide su^ indmdttdsb^hiildert6,an addidond 


vote» 


th|t iwnf ibeikNH«Nm nom die purehaait 


dado^; nn4 the f{||idMW<lif di;sharea^d^ 
mjum, to tbfi^vilige of adfi another tote 

in 
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enjoy more (ihan tkwe votai, nny csrcomAtencee, and 
vhftteTer may be the amoaftt of his shares in the Joint 
stock. 

7 . That each and every share in the joint stock, shall 

be held trans^nable 1G^em one hand to another, at the 
optitm of the indhviduid thiitfedtolder, according to such 
rules as may be framed henMj^ for the guidance of the 
Association. . ' v '* '■ ■ 

8 . Tliat no individnsl sheirM^^ idiidl be permitted 

to withdraw, either on his onn m that oi others, 

any share or shares from the jmnt stttelNf^ the AsSodation. 

9 . That the primary and^lea^i i^ct of the Asso- 

ciation shall he to engage, through dt# medium of proper 
instruments employed by them jfbr tiuft purpose, in the 
vride hdd of i^rietdture, trade, and genml commerce, in 
order to promote the substanthd interests of ^the undertak- . 
ing. , 

10. That, should rddmate success attmid their united 

operations for one common object, under the Divine bless- 
ingt the Assodadon shah heldit to be a sacred and interest- 
ing part of thdt duty tovatch eifer, and promote, by every 
legitimate , means in their power, the real welfare and i«- 
tersats of the East Indian hmiich of the rising generation 
aaround them, indndii^ aU sndi yopths of European de- 
^•eant, as mty bedeatined to be bent, to live, midto^ is 
^oonatry. ' ^ > 

11 ; iWt^AsaodatimshdS^ in the ^ above eott> 
templated) tonally heid Ik to be their Idig^liiit duty to^ 
mote tito 
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the native popidAt^fi, and to iiilrddW» « aphit 
improvement into all availalde mmtrc«( of the Qdii|i- 
tiy around them, on such $ ecale ais drcumsUitceB touch- 
ing their dnancial proc|mritir ^ 

12. That the fffinn ^^^iNltodatioid'eh be con- 
ducted by a Commitaia eenmtiag of ae- 

ven Members, Member «ad 

Secretary, who the 

tal consent and'^nlinl^^ AiaKidil^/iifed any three 
of whom to iferhi 

for the tinnMa^^y banme^ 

13. 'That each and ^ery Member of tlnUommittee 
of Managernemii shall and^ must .neceasttify be a shales 
holder in the joint stock of the Aatociation. ' 

14. That the Mowing gendenien be chosen to set as 
a Committee of Maiiagement;4)r the year; vis. 
Messrs. W. Dacosta, J. Fountain, A. Imlach, 1ft. Kerr, 
Baboo Bammohun Boy, J. W: BuAetts, and S. P. Singen 

15- 'X%atMr.J.W.Ridlti^bes^inmdCorre6p(md- 
ing Mmnber and Secretary to the Assoemtion. 

id That a general Code of Hides ahall be prepared 
by the Committee of Managsiaentfibr the future guidance 
of tlm Associatiim, and for the^di^ consummation and ae> 
oomplishment of dl the pnmdeal phrpo^ contempMted 
by them. ’ ‘ . 

17 . That 116 vacancies, whether in the Committee of 
Man^emm^oritttimoffifleofCekTespQndingMembeirihid 
Secretary, shidl be filled up, tritlmiit the, general ^Qtdii|pt 
and sanction of die Aaaoctalion, or at a ntigoi^ 
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flf votes, o^tamed ddter in writing by a Circular, or at a 
General Meeting 8p0cia% (xmvened for that purpose. 

18. That aa Aaatuti General Meeting shall be held 
on the Slat January of .every year, being the happy an- 
xurersary of the^timaal^of the Association, (or on the 
3()tih of that month, tito^ the former happen to fall on a 
Sunday,) at such tune ami. as may. in each instance, 



19. That Meisrs, W« Dacostaaiid Saboo Bammohun 

'i 

Roy be appobted Joint Treafurer^ tia the. Association, 
for tim purpose flf reerivu^.mortim, aiad making disburse- 
ments on aecoam of it, under such rules as.may hereaflser 
be framed for their guidance. 

SOi ..Tlml a subscriptiott book shall be munediately 
opened by earii Member of the Committee of Manage- 
meat, fbr the receptum the nbnea of all those who, may 
be .willing to become riutn^bldem in the jobt stock of the 
Assodation. . , ' 

• tl. That the Resolutioas new passed at this Meeting, 
i^iail be publ^edin ill the newspapers m Calcutta, for the 
generid informatimi of all clasies of the communi^, in or- 
der that those wlw jaay foelso dii^sod, may have an op- 
iwriiunity of joining tbo Assodation. 

Moved by M^. Wrie Bym, with some prefatory ob- 
aervatioim on lus pamf, and i«sslvid unaniiaouriyi*^ 

* TbsfollewiaiiitmsiiliiteMSof tbe prefatory ehaemtioM tSftrndto. 
MrCbiiman. loprenedffitba'deepseiMeoftliemefaleervicearea- 

Ais«l by yoo, 1 tile widi IMia|S ef aMOit gmtilleatiM to peqKNC a rote 
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22. That the mm thanb of diis Meeto^ be giir^ 

to Mr. Ricketts, for his laudable exertioiui for the 
good, and for hia able cwduot iA the chair on this 
■ion. ' ■ *■■■' ■’ 

Mr. Bkketts fbelin^ a(dmoi;i|l^ thit vote ^thmin, 
with an assurance thathe ^^i^sedated lhe/modv^ 
from which-it arose. ■■ 

Moved by Mr. Rye^^ Ms^wid iliianh»OHdy,<<i<ii- 

23. That fin ^i|eethi|. be |hreii 

to Messrs. MscdtlsAe^^lbtyidl, and Go. forthi^dlBinteresU 
ed readioeii bs aeeonunodbtth^; us wi^ the tus pf the £;&• 
chmige Roeoss on this oeea^. - 

JOHN W. RICKETTS, 

Chohman. 

of l^snki to y<ra-*iiot norclyiSkiforiimooodMOt iii thechftirs 
of that j it wpuld be uanecessafy for me to say aoy tbing: in pvaiNe^ ai 
Meeting bus been a witness of ft|«^bno«isofor the serrtee readenS^ 
you to the couimunity* The works of a man testify to his worth i and 
It is by them we are enabled to esthnaU the ralue of that Worth. 1 
would but just refer to the career you (mve run, to shew that it has been 
.B rarrer of public usefulness. To your exertions, do we owe the exist- 
ence of the Parvotul Academic Institution i an institution, which has 
already achieved much good ; which Is calculated to do much good ; and 
whichi I trust, will confer lasting benefit on our cbUdreti. 'Jbat lUatitu- 
tion will always be a memento of your useful iabonrs ; and, Sir, if no- 
thing else were done, yet; by its formation, you would have^l^diowed a 
ricli legacy on your coantryiuen. 

And no w, Sir, amid your unceaMngexertlons for our well-being, we bare 
been assembled by you for the coiisidmttoa of a project which is intend-* 
td for our benefit : a profect which is, in my upi&uni, well calculated to 
produce this result 1 eball only say, bir, that I trust it will realise the 
expectations formed of it. 


^niust now, Sir, submit to the Meeting to adopt tlie rote of ftanka 
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2V the ike. BtnpASurharu ChromU. 

Sir, • 

I wM one of tlwilbr irlio attended the public Meeting 
at die Exchan^ Roos^ due day, for die purpose offonn< 
ini a jebt . stack Ccm^pn^f tafae called the ^ Commercial 
and Patciotie Aisocistimi*^ ^ 

The Mfeting appeared to concur generally in all that 
iraa]»o|Mieed by the Chaiia}aiij^ htit,^^Mr> Editor, there is 
a juist Importaiit quesdeu I haf e^ask, aud io which, I 
trust, scmie of your numerous and intelligeot correspond- 
ents will obl%c me with a sads&ctory answer t as, bc&rc 
1 take a share in this Association, ‘ m desirous of know, 
ing, whetherthe kw, as it relates to ujichartered joint stock 
Compaiues in England, is extended to this country ? that 
is, if, by holding a share in this Association, I diall render 
myself liable to be" tidied upon for the whole amount of 
the debts cmtracted by it, or only for such part as may 
bear proportiim to the sluue I may hold ? 

1 am, Sir, 

Calcutta, •» Your obedient Servant, 
/orntktrjfSls^ilSSO./ E. B*. 

I 

* W« (Cannot {(ive a pasltiTat aaswer oumlm to the question of C. 
fi.; but are dMspecti that aa uacbarieied AasocialtOn of the kind propos- 
cih wouU be. viewed in law aa oo more than a partnerahip. and liable, 
tberafbrcj to the lawa of partnerahipi aoeording to which, the whole 
propetty of each indmjjual would heccaae liable to the debts of the Aa- 
B<HHatioo< We would adviee the CoKiuiittee to obtain and publish Coim- 
^el's djpthlon on tite sobject.^£D*. 

* the mdfvidoal liability Ibr the debts, or other Jiecnuiary eogageuiento 
of^tbe.Asjjiotiaation, above referred to, is qae whteb aiteta all agency houses, 

• and alt uaoharterod Aseootatbad like ouvit^ but 1 wolltd aek, whether a good 

and aa iaipomot work is to be abs^ned no tbisaocauiitf How do the 
ageooy bouses in Calodtta stand t They are suhiect to the some liability ; 
but their business is uevertheleas coodu^’ieii on the batik of muimironjidfticu ; 
dud might not we, with equal safety, have recouiae to Uie same expedient f 
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Ta the of the Bengali tt«i Chmieli 

SlE, ‘ . 

Hsppemn^ to be pi^t ftt tbe yeiterdby, 

vhen the Coininerciid aod Patilolie Atsooitdon wm 
ed, I felt suTprised at obnrv^jflllui monung ia your pa- 
per, by your cmespoBdeut . that he uai ** one of the 
few^ present. In lejdy) I We oidyto obierve, that there 
vere upwards of ime hundred in^hiidnidB^^P^ of 
whom seemed to tW * ^(^y mtemt in the proceedingi 

I am, Sir, 

Your obe^ent Servant, 

W.J}.- 

P. S. From so many Bait Indiaiis being necessaiQy 
engaged in public offices, numbers were premted from 
giving their attendance at the faowr of meetti^; and a gen- 
tleman present observed, that am evenbg Meeting would 
have secured an ovmflowing attendance*. ' 

W. D. 


of the day. 


Calcutta, 
l«r February^ 


«, ) 
, 1828 . ) 


Brer j thing will, tinamt, Oeftai 19 M ywJw wgy w ww t ; nnA IwoaI4 IWP**! 
to the eeiuioQr of eiiy o«e, whether we have not choSen nmong oi " men imui 
ofhonest report/' whm wo miky nfjpilttt Wfear thii huiiiieM?'' 4lh0iil4 
how«? 6 r, the known wiokednoM tnd diehoneety of ti^did world, still om»te it 
to ol^eotioo, on genertl {irincipl^p tbe Coihitthtee now ohosio wiU, 1 M 
•ure. Leave no stone notiiroed, to pverookne every legal dinicalty in th'& otee ; 
ted t short lapse df time it tti (tliat it deoesaary for tfiii 
ihiJutkon ^ 

* Tbit letter was Wfi by ** W* tK” io the Editor of the.Einifel 
keit and Chtoitlile; mty at a piaeiertt dot gbrdU to it hi 
the writer aftervirdg baoded UovertOMrtke'lniehbminthkl^ 
•---HifUiiltliitJMSit* 
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EditoruA Remark in ike John BuU of FAtru- 

^ arpt 1 ^. 

A Meetiiiig of East Indians took place yesterday, at the 
Exchange Rodois, to ce^det a proposal for establishing 
a Commd^ml and Patnbtie Association ; the objects of 
which Were detailed, at lengtih, by a gentleman of 
ihe name of Ricketts. 


Comnmcdal and Patmtic Aseodatwn. 

A numerous Meeting of East. Indians and others as- 
. sembled at the Exchange, on the morning of Thursday the 
Slst ultimo, pursuant to adtrertisemeut, for the purpose 
of considerbg the propriety of forming a Commercial 
and Patriotic Association.. Mr. 3, W. Ricketts was called 
to the chair. 

The following is the substance of the opening, speech of 
tite Chairman on the occasion) as reported by a gentleman 
present. 

Mr. Ricketts began by expressing hu thanks to the 
Meeting for having called him to till the chair, which 
be fionridered as a pro^ of their trust,, esteem, and confU 
denoo'? and ho begged them to exercise their forbear^ 
ance towards hun in the proceedings of the day. Before 
tiny entered oq those proceedings, he read the advertise- 
ment convening the Meeting. The object, he stated, for 
. which they had met, was to consider the propriety of form- 
ing a CommeEcial and Patriotic Aasodation, (m a large 
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scale, for thl^ublic good.. Ifia mind bad long^Msen occu- 
pied on this subject ; for, as a ni^re of the soil of India, he 
had its welfare at heart ; and hia family being, as it were, 
attached to the soil, afibrded a sufficient pledge that he 
was only actuated in Ua exod^f by a deaire to produce 
public good. The case ti, tht JISiBt Indian community he 
looked on as peculiar'*HBayf^ desperate Tins dass had 
sprung up in die country wiffiwatlie laat 00 yean, and had) 
from a want of ci^itst dhtongst them, been principally edu- 
cated as penmmi, and hxdted upon the pubbe offices as their 
only means of support. But the pibUc offices were unable, 
and would be unable, to proiride for their ftmifies. They 
could hardly cam livdihoods fn themselves ; and many 
amongst them had large families, without imy prospect of 
providing for them. Some seven years agOy-Mr. 
etts stated, he took the first step to remedy this evil, by 
proposing the formation of a College) to educate young 
men for practical purposes. Rut his standard was too 
high for the sfate of things in theoountry ; and he lowered 
it two years afterwards, by propod&g the cstdilishment of 
a School, which proposiden ended in the formation of 
the Parental Academic Insdttttion ; and be was glad that 
he had taken in hand the matter education, for thobene- 
fit of their children. He bad lately :b^i led to write a 
letter in the Hurkara, in priuse of education ; and, when 
he did so, he never thought he should sit down to 
write a second) and a diud, ending in the proposition ef d 
scheme like that now before theim Education was^fkW' 
provided for thdz young men ; but what prospect had 
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ihey of profitabla mplojriBttt fiv dieir talents ? The 
public offices irere &enSy ccunmed to excess, and could 
not afford employlbefttfiv more than a limited number ; and 
it hence became a ^[iisitbn with him, what was to become 
of die increadi^ numberof Bast Indians. He blessed God, 
that the scheme now submitted, had occurred to him ; for 
be i^arded it as a boom Heaven to his country- 
mmt, :'lt was imW onfy for didmi a beginning, on 

a anail seale; and dme woidd hioM the value and ex- 
teht'of thdl^.nndeetaking; 

Mr. Bideetts ctmtiniielk He Imew it was an opinion, 
amongst his eeuntiymen, that Gov^mpment would provide 
&r them. But dus was mi enroneims idea; for Govern- 
ment had had a .fiiir trial for the last 50 or 60 jrears, and 
what had it done? Why, as fm as the Government were 
omomned, diey were just where they were 50 or 60 years 
aga The ^stem of die Govenunent was, in. fact, against 
diero. He did not make this observation, frmn any desire 
to bring the Govemmoii mto disrespect ; ffir, as a Chris- 
tian, it was bis duty to submit to “ the powers which be, 
for they are of God;'* huthe wim actuated by a proper sense 
of duty to lus &nu^ and to Ins countrymen. The subject 
(d providing for East Inffimis, the descendants of British of- 
ficmi in the Bengd array, had occupied the mind of Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick, when, in 1781 or 1782, he projected the 
Ben|^ Military Otphan Sodety,an Institution which would 
cany down his name, hpopuied and leinected, to the latest 
posteri^. But whift was die coi^ of Iris scheme ? Why, 
that the driUben of offioen inthia oounmy should be li> 
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bmlly ediMited in EngUm^ wd dian iMife out to ln> 
to supply (be placet of tlu^ ikthers. But (bis did 
not meet the iq^piobtriioii of t|» Court ni Diieetois i and 
tbey replied) “ You miy aet^nft » iMbool, if you please^ 
in fimigd!; bateau &r aa.iila* eonoeiaad^ none of its 

wards shall set foot in This determinaUMi 

afforded a key tu this ^ government towards the 
olass^who were tebnbtpMV’tbnid^ proposed. 

Tbey had now dw tlieinedTea*-><bttt s(^ 

what had. the Govmwnmit done f The manigera of that 
adiotdi iuAitdl ^i8d6i.had'nui|paai|^^ 
ment- flip, peeunim^ asMitencta andreecdwed i dry oflSeial 


about a. month agei.whmi hfe. Raekatto said hOrhad an im- 
terview with ItOid^ AmheiaVwhnsidd to him) ** You wdl 
pardon me, Mr. Ricketts, if I do not ipv^you a poddve 
l^adge aseiitmioa fnnn Gewemment ; but, if you win 
stat^ in- an. offlmal shi^ what you have told me this 

* tmthi Us. wont^ Ittistsl'miadedScWk Lord Hastings, during his 
late sdiolDistratlim in. India, mtifotntlr naniieated a strong desire to 
enliat t)>« takmts and qnailfientioBf^f East IwRana into tUe serviee of 
tlusStaUt .aadtlw:difhrtiitloc»l.cQr]^.niis(d byUss, dwing the Istc 
wars with the natWre powers, WOre slni^ exctasirely oftcered by this in* 
teresting class. Isahis, howmr^Ul Lsids)^ was repeatedly bsAed 
by connter*orders from tbe Conrt of O^recton, whose riewa on the sub* 
Jaet'didnot akegenMe ohiaae wtfb uadi noble liberality; so that, at 
length, the orders (hr disbanding tbe local corps became to peremptory, 
as to leare Us Lwdtiili^ withottt tbs'power of acting otberwise than 
carrying thaei into aflhet. ^ * 

After the disbanding of the diftreat corps, an East Indian gentienwn, 
wbo-bsdbpleiiged to onanf thcoi, waited t^oatliordt'llasnagf, torepre* 
sent the hardifaip of thectos; whoa hit Lhrdship toU Um, “ Yon fee, 
Mr. ' how'namdraataiMlf I have done my wst to serraybiirdlia; 
botthesyilttonidtoiHWbittyou. HadJretaiitody«h*>tha|witliai|W- 
rice, after (be last peremptory orders from Enj^od, I moat have inVotr* 
cd ina pemanijkomitoW WhW the CWsrtWf IHt»caira,!VAWm fy 

tit Jtitiur. 
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morning; I will see what ean be done.^ The application was 
accordingly made ; and he had heard only this morning, just 
before he came into the room, that it had failed also. lie 
difl not attribute its failure to his Lordship, who could not 
of course be hdd ihdivid^lly responsible for the acts of 
Government. . 

His countrymen, continued Mr. Ricketts, would now 
sec, that the Government had hadn trial, and that it 
had refused to recognise thdr claims on it. It said, Do 
the best you can for yourselves ; but do not look to us 
for support." Tberr^ wa8 j|o doubt, Gover^ent could do 
as it pleased. There were no restraints, . itestrietioBs, on 
it ; and it now only remained for his cottutrymen to make 
alwld effort to overcome the difficulties, by which they 
were surrounded, in their attempts to provi^ a remedy for 
the growing evil. 

Mr. Ricketts here readaevetid letters from different gen> 
tiemeu, without mentioning their names, who had written to 
Itim on the subject of hk scheme, since he first broached it 
ip the Ilurkaru, which were extremely encouraging. 

He continued by stating, that he knew objections, strong 
objections, existed in the minds ofonany^joint stock Com- 
panies ; and tliis feeling existed, because, many instances 
in other countries, matters had been canied so far as to over- 
, do the thing. But he challenged comparison between his 
scheme and any otiier in the world. Its principles were 
different &om those of any other; for its avowed object was 
to provide for a rising class of the cmnmunity. It was, 
therefore, purely patriotic and philanthropic; and these 

I 



characters, pecttliar to it, would ensure the good conduct 
of those appointed to manage its details. 


Editorial Remarks m the Bmgol Hurkaru and Cfuroni- 
cle of the 3 d Fekrmryt 1828 . 

Ourreaders will find,- hi ^d^rcolumd, the report of 
the proceedinga at a /Me^g held at the Exchange on 
Thursday. The ll^Iu^^ we. published yesterday. 
While we diflRi^r fitom Mr. Ricketts, as to the advantages to 
be derived from his joint stock»i|^lkS80ciaUon, we do cordially 
agree with him in the condemnation of that illiberal poli> 
cy, which excludes his countrymen altogether from the 
civil and military offices of the State,, however well qua- 
lified they may be, by wordi and talent, to fill them, or 
however strong their clums of descent. If eVer there was 
a period, in which such an invidioas distinction could have 
been politic, at least it has already passed by ; and we 
should hope, that the day is not fitr distant, when an entire 
change, in the. ^Mem of admudsteriiig this' country, will 
’.altogether to U.' Instead oA^iciting pecuni- 

ary ud, howM^ni'lil^ Governmenfte their, body, as 
a distinct rlni^Pwift in plims of education, or Associa- 
tions for the prmaotion of industry, the best boon the 
East Indians could ask of any Goil^rnmcnt here, wc 
should think, would be to^ represent them truly to the Go* 
vemment at home, that the impolicy and injustice of these 
distinctions' might be made mamfest, and their abrogation 
hastened. For themselves, the most prudent eouiae is, 
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ire conceiv«, to av(^ tg mucih as postibla, iHiat, m a fa- 
miliar, but expreanve phnae, is termed ** stickbg out in 
the margm." Let them be seen on ail occasions mingling 
and amalgamatkg.with their European brethren in thepro- 
motion of puUic objects ; So that their existence, as a sepa- 
rate body, may be forgotten. By descent, in principles, 
fedisgs, and language, 'th^ ate En{^yimen; and, when we 
Speak of «i English pnbUc, altri^al&dnde them. 

To tht EdUm of Iko Bmgal Hwk^ mtd ChnnkU. 

Sia, 

I am fully aware, that the eStorhd remarks in your 
paper of this morning, relative to the ultimate tendency of 
the Commeirdid and Patnode Assodadon, ate the real ex- 
pression of your own wiews of the matter, and are meant to 
promote, as you conceive, die ftntberance of the sacred 
ends of truth ; but, as they ate, no doubt, liable to miscon- 
ception in cettun quartmn, at least so At as I am concern- 
ed, and particulady at a distance ftofit the scene of £s- 
cussion, I thinl|||t ti^t, nod that dj^lpte is regulariy 
come before the puUic, ''bdth in and in the 

John BuU, to oiTer a Aw expl(maioi)^4lMittim in my 
hwn deAitce, and under my prop« signattire. 

My object in devising the scheme of a ** Commetdal 
and Patriotic Assod^en,'’ is undoubted net to effimt a 
separadon between one dasi of the community and' ano- 
ther ; but^ takir^ at theyrec^ teistt overirhieh 
1 have ho condo^ ami hot as I htive htade diem, or dull 
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erermak? them, I nerelf uitderttlki 
what I conceive to be an 
evil that eurrounds na on eveiy haadi - 
If any thing like a aepatitioa dm faaaa mada %KM«aea 
Europeana and East Idhidiii^'^ofmlt, lit i gnat OMk 
sure, to the system of pii^«fi(til||{tk'ior >ill ntft 

here stop^to inquin, 

out any moral fault n oriine of tidr uiib ' 
appointment made h^r ’ aldiiMte 


areresideat in India, avaaredl|r goeaupbttilitel^ MMi 
principle, provided hd Is uu^ ifte a^| 


Now it is not fir me to 
matter; tot,tatdy, i 



about ^ 
(#yiielfi«- 



were, by mmn s^rmn n tin ppti^mm oom* 

lequeutly dffoUm«tr%ed uairow |w^ it is 

incumboiit upcui as ufft who Has dio 

welfare of the East kodliuji^^^ 
ways and means of UnShood for 

a prodigiously tnnaaidlf left td fbUow die 


beatewtrad of qccu^ltag^l^^ piddie ofl!o«u» to 
the utter neglect of in lif^ will, soma- 

' er u|r later, be i«tbee4|bi4K|^a of dn^tmtioir and 
diitnss) ae «nn 
worm £mtiuui^bin.jcaai-. 

. In »y 
Patnoiac 


own 1 % matter^ ^ C«iia^«y and 
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Wm ofitB irau^ togo » omndenble w«y in 

i«g a cure fiaAngwtt 

and I really cannot tbe optical powen, at my 

eia^Te tepatalion will, or can be 
W4d« b^iiEeanN<nip naanBociity and another, 

ffaouM «f«^4ia.iitRmt our operatieae* 

Ae Uemff i «t cm k eaaily ahern, 

■ '■®*^*®* allMoeiaiion ; b«t 

ifeBoir«hm k freely 

ffKlMdcd#’ <74 or IwtiitM ' 

Von h(^;a4^« Mac w Kuiit. .Tl» Pa- 

nBtaL4Aoa4|M^r7MMm let March 

tiw pobUe llaat Jii^an aNnamoby { but, now 

Am bCM ift 9ewMtiM4« A» hwt &v« J«m, I defy 

to pnMi ^(M ll hMlMitbeato^fee^^ 

Ow oloM, Ar ^ it WiilMieiiirti^ 

Am ihiwgew « Iwi^ 

than ^t araatlif .nnl.«tate«P Aexaaa befiue the period 

nSimii(k . . 

<a«B«WM « mm.tb- xntv, upoo 
^ to rtii ih, rf «iite 

lia{ .a«iiMii, lam KM^y4l|||nun| that yeaAwM^ ^ 
AwAtjffeawofowMiMitiM^^^ 
aider M v^xamamaiaoB aaAer a» a pNof of eettr 

-film attachmant tpiii,Aaa w^mmtlid ,i>Kbibitm 0 e 

tbe hruA. 

Afi tbi good, or had I hope to aae pwdnMd dom 

«tt Aaio(»tion. ia agmwahaMrf^ 
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eomncreis} pMspeiiiy Ai« Bta(^ 
ty, And their 

rtandwd of fwBsbed tua w pew n ^ toide^. T^, iiftHliiMi 
e»u^s sepaifttiott) m ym 'mim i& dM tlte 
mil, I »iA perrawlB^ driHr dM^ettvirof aidoit tteMfedkMWb 
ly t^eAer. spdce ttv toririn ; aiid 

I am mOiiig to Mt> eifert- 

meat, dSt««te#^||':l^oettM 
While 1 Sii^, irWhfyoii» I « 9 I tlio 


pcmnu. Without, of ooane^.i*Mr]ili^ 

the htimher, I bMvtbot'liierO’Itt wf#tMni, vHqi 

n^attho m<ri(tiaifiKo«fli^)^'«^ oe t ii fl iwt 


enough todeMy oa ittdSii^Kifinit^ iiMlV ftf pm 

mote the gaoi. |hlha^»llei«Ul«B|i |iy 


aelfish and gwni^; ho Mioiof whit 


is meant hfjnfill^d<()oi#. 'SU##'thhi^ lsimt«oh#.lh^ 
in ihmr'vieealNdity.: Hlhc^ 

is hroadlied fbt^l sjpedlio «l||u^af«rllNM niM'g!hn«l- 
ittg lelfishiie^ ^ tmuideilKdamow 

about nahtfiAstf*; iemiSing to (djehr (hatoe^. 

ed tettfti»ha ^ dtotoitoj^tli^ f on tUft 

and by no means to Wdalitoded; bul^i^ ae^ dm puhii 


good on a laige scale bt’lldMato^^i taoet viffingly eidt* 
scribe todwoppeSMhtt^;^^ (^edfMsatioi|i, earned 

' • triien reeataato a tor 1um« itt SmA 

brwtod M ** Griti^ esr 

deavoura to frustrate our dlijecti SowmrlltfdtMe wSlaeu* 
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on for the public benefit of the community, be radicalism, 
I gloiy in each radicaliim;— if moral, intellectual, and rom- 
merda] pro^imty be radicalism, 1 am free tu make the 
same aToval:<-Hf (hepiqmaent of duties and taxes levied on 
such prosperity be radicalism, I am sure that Government 
themselves vould be the last to object to orerfloa ing num- 
bers in the listof radicals, on such terms. Hut, Sir, there 
is a glaring inconsisteney in this. Only some few months 
ago, ve vere called radicaU for deelining to pay taxes. 
The jtfcient line of aigumeot adopted by our Tauric 
scribblers, makes it out that we shall become such, the 
moment we begin /o taxes. 

Wbat I have now said, will, I hope, servo, beyond its 
BUffo immediate purpose, as an anddotc against the puison 
aandnusUy vent^ forth in the pages of the John Bull, 
that known enemy to all public good, if we may judge from 
the testimony ofhis daily writings, who, though be made a 
wanton and unmerited attack upon me, as the author of the 
idieme for fonnii^ a Opimeroial and Patriotic Associa- 
tion,* in an editorial piunign^h in his paper of the :t4th 
ultimo, absolutely refused mm the common justice to repub. 
M, in the same colunuuin which theattadc was made, the 
reply whirii 1 wrote in the Bengal UutkaruandChnmicU 
of the following 4%. 

f , lam, Sir, 

. .Your obedient Servant, 

Joa^tW-illCKETlS,. 
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From the Resolutions plsied ht the Meeting st the Ex- 
change, on the subject of a ** Cmmrcwl and Patriotic 
Ansodatim* the ** match of btellect'* would app^t to 
have wafted a bubble from the Gxdiange of London to that 
of Calcutta ; and such a btthhle, in our hm&it estimation, 
that, evmi amidst all the wildnemof speculation, which pre- 
vmled a short time ago b Engbmd, would not hare Kved 
there he a w^.'T Were any man to substMbe one rupee 
under (he schmne hfthis Commereio^Patriotic Association, 
we should think hira tit ht a strait waistcoat. Its Pro- 
jector'* leaps, at once over I<^ dilkiilties', at which a less 
sanguine personage would at least pause; and seems to 
think it equally unnecessary to afford explanation, sufiicL 
ent even to render his edhmne intdligible to the puHilic. 
If we can undosti^d any flung of it, its distinguishing 
feature is, that there is to be no hmit to its shar^. Its 
cajtital may extend to crotea.of rupees; and all that ap- 
pears wantii^, to ghre it omnat^uy and effmt, is a rule, 
that, so long as there are'abat!^ to dispose of, the share 
taken shall not be transfertable. In place of this, we have 
a most Bi^lativ^y Bupertiuous nde, that these shares 
may be transferred at the pleasure of the holders ; although 
it is obvipustothe mostcommmiapptdiension, that, if any 
nun hMig . dunt it be eitlMr 

from being tempted by a 'prnntwR, or territied by a dis* 
count. But how, can a prmium ever arise, where there is 
an ineidiaostible stodt of fhmbit par f And wlmt will 
be (he effect of a dfsooMTif <m. the shares puzduuwil, upon tile 
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dmres in teBcrre? dotkfy Hiat thejr miMtcome down below 
par^ or reinaia untold ! Sucb n xi^culous machinery al> 
together was never to tibe support any J(wt 

Stodt Company in die woiUl*. 

7*0 Me JSditor tk$ India Gawtte, 

SlB» 

Since 1 have been at Calcutta, iraomething more 

than ten yean, 1 have observed the inde&i%tble exertions 

* Tto Conmeieiil Me PiUriotbe AnOBiiUiQa'^.no/*iHil^/*u^ 
John Bull calls it. Difficulties may arise in our way; hut' I am yet to 
leam, wheUier “ ffiffimilties " as# synwyoMus with Iho 

local Government found it difficult, legally w, to int.'oduce the stamp tax 
into the City of PalacM, soma fear mooUkango ; bn , slithe dUfficuby has 
iiow temporarily eease4> pending the result of qnr }>ntitioD to ParKament| 
the stamp tax turns out to be n6 “ bobbtei” at least fbr thepresent. The 
UBM Teaaonio| applies to tha..aUK ia, himd. The Jcffin Butl^ tahing'a 
Mrthsackrasly distorted view of thines, calls our Association a “ bubble." 
ifttia will Shaw who ia rights ioA who ie wrong, ia this eiafter. Et will 
be.for us never to lobe sight of tba.aU>importBpt objsct we have under* 
tsdum ; and, reaKsiog die frM.|naiHnBe w our won, let ua fidriy grap* 
pie with, and ovonomaeaehmiMtiltyt aaltrisea bafonittB. 

There is nothing “ superilttous," but all that is equitable, in the 
nia Nihrrad' to,' ngasdlisr tha ttanider af sharea’ frans' oha hand to 
another. The Bull overlows tha ffict, (hat no’ share, once taken in the 
joint itoch «ftlldAsMdadtMi,e^la.haa!g^«lMdl«if>«^utldaranycircuai- 
stances whatever ; but,, in order hdi jtcoommodatp individVaU desirous of 
walking out of the eoncera, the very rote cavilled at by tbe Bull, express- 
ly pMvUas for the IraMffiw of Aarei} so that a8hara*holder,thuscin!um* 
stenoed, has only to find another purchaser in his own room, which I 
OMMln to ha n law Of perfect equity for att parttcs. 

There ii another point deserving notice. Qnite versed, it would seem, in 
ttest0ek>}obblagmtem,lkeBttlltatka<if'*])femianu,Vi»d '‘discounts,** 
eadaofosth. His idMacmnotmsa higher.,. Hu the Bull so iieq&forgot*i 
ten, that onra ia a " Patriotic," as wril as a “Cninmerrial" Association ; 
■adrlbattheinritatioao(‘*epmeaad wrieoase" iaaddieiNedtoaU, whn 
may be derinnnof joiningit ? Why, then, should we make money, as it it 
called,' hy tha lary df ‘‘prawiimv'* nd otlitr fsds oa the admission of 
menibm ? It ig for tUa (tagon, that then is nolimit.sssigfiad to the 
capital to be ndsed. Aft are intited to take ebares at ptim coat and 
m^anlnrymaoueswCftiii AeMeMfon, (not to mention other advan* 
I^Hbf a superior order, atich'ai affording suitable employment to the 
wHea and tafanfo offfiaWfoiftMhlwe tohr derived fnot theaucofodr' 
tt^perations of actual business.— AWe by tkt dutior. 
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of Mr. Jolm WiIHmi Bidcetts for tho Indo^flittoiii. 
deedf Sir, it aeenu a notter of fuifniae to. too the coobesB, 
with which he is treated hy hi* fdloW'CouDtrymen, the 
Indo>BritonB, for whose wdfime he endeavours his utoiost 
effort. Sir, i^eot T^h tdtit lahowr he founded the 
Parental Aeadtouo Ia«|it<it«Ni, an Academy which will 
long he in reputatiofi!, and front whom tralla many an en. 
lightened Ima ip bon, and hn^ hanouiable oeci^patioim 
at present; and'^ote is no doubt some othos will, in a 
short time, fill the vacant niches of waters and poets. 
Mr. J. W. BidkettahaBondeamitod his utoodeito melio- 
rate the condition of his countrymen, and has given us 
suffiaent proof , of his patriotism, ihheo^ I am an 
European, yet I «a ratpressed wUh a deepaense of grati- 
tdb to him ; and 1 cannot odmitcive how tl^ lodo-Briebne 
oonld remahi sdcnt eo long* without ^prateating. Mr. J. W. 
fiadmtts Mme tcfrien of impect and gratitude. Mr. Rick- 
etts has not lestgned hiBdesimtoffiahetheliido.BntoiM 
happy ; but haa founded, in additien toothen, a ** Cem- 
netdal mid PMnotie Aasimitiii^,'* to do good to his coun- 
trymen. intoJlfoetaagefthiaSedei^ took phme yesterday 
at ibe Exdumge Emmu. Sat, leaving aside all these, 
(having traMgreased too mud on yow patience,) I 
to lnt| through the meduim ef ymtr paper, to the fodo- 
Bntoaa, end to teB them to aiae a mtoson^tion topoeMM 
Bwne valuable and handsome tokmt<txf their gratitude and 
leiipeot to him ; and 1 tiitil mti.friid to help tl^ 

Well kievng, Sh^ motee^ to inaert^ iu 

oneof the Mmen of ymv mdimUbfUfm, Ihmretheplea- 
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mre to send you this ; and at the same time I beg yon to 
iottcrt it as soon as posnble, and for which act of kindness, 
.1, remain, 

■ Sir, 

Your' obedient and humble Servant, 
Owe who is to embabk fob 
FafrUe Phce, '< -i liONDoif on the 25 th 
FridityfFt^ruary 1828 . J Febbuaby 1828 . 


To the EdiUtr of the Bengal Hw/itam am? Chronicle* 
SiB, 

As.l am a perfect stranger to the John, Bull, whether 
individually or editorially, and as Im attack upon me arose 
entirely from my having Imoadbed a scheme in your paper, 
as ! i^nceive, fat the public good of an interesting branch 
of the community ; you wfll^ I am persuaded,' do me the 
hat piece of common justice, which it is in your power to 
aiford, touching this matter. 

1 am aware, Sir, that Tbave already trespassed upon 
your valuable columns, to an extent beyond what I could 
have reasonably expected ; but I mm give you a positive 
pledge, now that 1 have real buriness of great importmice 
to occupy my time and attention, tha^none of the future 
wild ravings of the* Bull will agab indute me to notice any 
thing coming from that quarter. 

With this full an^imlieeserv^ aaniranee on my pv^ I 
send you the subjuned papers, which w31 ter them* 
selves. I will obserytySibnwever, that, in addition to the 
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charge of unfair dealing carried to the highat peTfect|Dn| 
in regard to the Bull's non-insertion of my replies in the 
same columns, in vhich his attaej^s are made, he stands 
guilty of a positive breach of pledge^ as made by him' 
through the lovrer branch of his office, in regard to his pro- 
mised explanation in last Monday's paper. 

I wUl also add, that, vhOst thus unfairly keeping out 
all my replies from his paper, the BuU hot only continuea 
to write sneeringly in his editorial columns regarding my 
late scheme, but further readily admits the communica- 
tions of correspondents on die same subject fiom other 
quarters. 

Such is the Bull’s servility to “ the powers that be,” 
(though even he can be a radical of the first mt&ry when 
he chooses ; tliat is, when the office of selling tape, wax, 
and gum is taken away from him,) that, had my scheme 
been but hatched in a Secretaiy’s office under Government, 
I am sure he would have been the drst to extol it up to 
the skies. Ills columns would have been made to ring with 
praises in Us favour; but, as the scheme unhappily ema- 
nates from an unofficial quarter, it is every thing that is 
bad, or, to use his own words, it is 'perfcct nonsense and 
radicalism.” How the noble cause of trutli must be man- 
gled and laid prostrate in such hands ! 

This exposure is, 1 th'mk, but a simple act of justice 
dtie to the community, who will at once be enabled to 
form some idea ofwhat sort offoir dealing they may ex- 
pect at the han^ of the Bull, 
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Whatever may be my other reflections on the subject, 
of this I am fully persuaded in ray own mind, that the 
Bull is no real friend to the public welfare of India*. 

* 1 Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Late a mere Pkojectob. 

4/h February^ 1828. 

P. S. The Bull has even declined publishing the Reso- 
lutions passed at the Exchange Meeting, a copy of which 
I sent him, in common with all the other Editors. 

Mr. Ricketts's compliments to the printer of the John 
Bull, and will thank him to insert t enclosed Notice in 
next Monday's paper. 

Mr. R. will feel obliged by the printer's sending him a 
proo/f when ready ; or he will send for it himself, if the 
printer will mention the time. 

26M Januarf/y 1828. 

' H 

NOTICE. 

The Editor of this paper, (the John Bull,) made a wan- 
ton and unmerited attack upon me, as the author of a cer- 
tain scheme for forming a Commercial and Patriotic 
Association," in an editorial paragraph inserted in his co- 
lumns on Thursday the 24th inctwt ; to which, I replied 
in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle of the following day^ 

• After all, the Bull is but a mere “ bird of scrapiny toge- 

ther »s much gold and ailver ns he, can amass; and then lie la oCf to Scot* 
laud, with ** AdicUi "ndiAi for ever/' 
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As the said Editor has not done me the common justice 
to republish my reply, b the same columns b which the 
attack was made, I think it suffidient to notify the dr* 
cumstancc b this way, for the information of -his readers. 

A MEKE PrOJECTOB. 

2G//i January^ 1828. 

hlr. Ricketts's compliments to the printer of the John 
Bull, and will thank him to say when he may send to him 
for a proof o( the Notice, which he sent this mombg, for 
insertion in Monday's paper. 

^fh January 1 1828. 

The printer of the John. Bull retnms the enclosed to 
Mr. Ricketts. The Notice, in its present form* he begs 
' to say, cannot find admission b the John Bull. The prbt- 
er is desired to say, that the Editw will have no (objection 
to give a “ Notice to Correspondents" on Monday, ex* 
plaining*. 

Saturday^ 26/A. , 

To the Editor of the John Bull 
SlB, 

Our Commerdd and Patriotic Association" has been 
already formed on such a scale, as to call for our warmest 
gratitude to Him who is the true source of all success. 

Afiter this, Sir, 1 need not waste my energies to aigiu a 
pobt with you, or with any of your conrespondeiits, one 
* Tbit ww never dopi 
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of whom appeared in your columns this morning; and, 
indeed, it would be derogatory to my principle to do so, 
after your unfumess in not republishing my reply from 
the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, in the same columns 
b which your editorial attadc was made on me in your 
paper of the 24th instant. 

Now that my scheme has succeeded, I will subscribe 
mys^f, 

Late a heke Peojectos. 

81sr January^ 1828. 

“ Late a mere ProjcctorV co - pBments to the Editor 
of the John Bull ; and, as he would appear to be resolved 
not to publish any thing coming from him, will thank him 
to return his communication of the 31st ultimo. 

M February^ 1828. 

Editonal Remarks on the foregoing Papers, as con- 

iained in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle of the 

5th February 1828^ 

We have already more than once intimated, that we do 
not agree with Mr. Ricketts, as to the merits of his plan ; 
and .it is very possible, that, had we not been directly 
appealed to, we should have maintamed silence respecting 
it, and have refrained from copybg his letters, had they 
originally appeared b the pages of any other journal; 
but, as a matter of common justice and 8dr dealing, it 
was due to Mr. Ricketts, on the part of those who attack- 
edjiis scheme, to insert his defence. 
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Editorial Remarks in the John Bull of the 6th Febru^ 

aryt 1828 . 

We seldom recollect a duller tinge in the world of poli- 
tics, general or local; and, were it not for the rational 
recreation of the theatre, and the foolish palaverings oiS 
‘‘ More Projectors,'’ our columns would present a mos* 
melancholy blank. We liave often noticed the povert/ 
of the City of Palaces, when its press is obliged to rely on 
its own resources for incidents and accidents ; and we have 
seldom felt it more experimentally, dian at present ; nor 
did we ever more fervently pray for an arrival from Eng- 
land. Wc have been tantalised in this unpleasant pre- 
dicament, by knowing, that our September periodicals 
were on board the Petseverancey but that she wag stick- 
ing by the way up the river. At length, she is here ; mid 
we have now the consolation to be tol(^ that, in order to 
lightqii her, the intellectual cargo was shipped on board 
of some Buns, and they are slowly on their way to town. 
This is pleasant to those, who depend, so much as wc do, 
on the Bulls, and Blackwoods, and Reviews of Eng- 
land. But we hope by to-monow, to be able to enliven 
our columns with some more piquant articles on politics 
and trade, than we have, for some time past, succeeded in 
catering for tnem*. 

» 

* Such is the Bull's defence o£ himself ngidiiit the double charge of 

unfair dealiug,” and “ breach of promise," laid at bis door in my tet- 
ter to the Editor of the Bengal liurkaru aod Chronicle of tte 4th 
Fehruary 1 1 l—iftft bg tjit duthr. 
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Editorial Bemarks in the India Gaxette of the "Jth 
Febnutryy 1828. 

Whether the project of the Commeicial and Patriotic 
Association shall eventually succeed or not, we are free 
to confess, that those who have taken so much trouble in 
endeavouring to ^vc it practical shape and effect, appear 
to us to deserve well of the community. 

Difficulties may arise in the path of this Joint Stock As* 
sociation ; but, at any rate, it is some merit to attempt well 
in a good cause. It is even a great object gained, when 
men evince a readiness to meet and consult together, 
and to frame public-spirited plans. !'ormcrly, the com- 
plaint was, that the East Indians tvere apparently at a 
dead halt of apathy, that individual self was all in all, 
and that there was no general feeling or sentiment of coa- 
lescing common interests. Within these two or three 
years, much has. been done to wipe away a reproach, that 
to reiterate now would be, most unjust. Rome was not 
built in a day, — nor is the task of regenerating classes of 
men, the work of a week. When, however, the earnest 
desire of improvement becomes a general principle, the 
spirit soon acquires an impetus that cannot fail in the 
long run to ensure success^ 

As the first step to amendment is a deep sense of error ; 
so is the first step in social and political advaicement, the 
general consciouanens of being in a “ false position.'' We 
are miceedingly thwkful to the Duke of Wellington for 
the invention of a phrase, which so correcdy.charaiiterizes 
tlie situation of the dass we allude to. 
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To the operation of the iinpco^g ^irit, irluch has 
assuredly commenced its active uid beneiic«)t influence, 
wc already owe the Parental Academic Institution ; and 
it is not speculatbg too much to suppose, that th»t In- 
stitution is daily calling into action enerj^ and feelings 
that would otherwise slumber ; so miich does a.desire to ad- 
vancciu themoral scaledepend upon the lights of education, 
which form such a &vourite subject for the derision of the 
scomer, and such ahatefiyd one forthejealousyofthedespot. 

Conscious that their cause is just, and their objects 
laudable, we would therefore suggest to those who have 
been influential in forming the Commercial and Patriotic 
Association, to proceed perseveringly in their endeavours to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-countrymen ; but 
not to be too h.asty, and, although they may meet with 
unforeseen difficulties, not to despond : since the materials, 
upon which they have to work, are dmly becoming more 
abimdant, and more capable of beneficial elaboration. 

Tb the Editor of the John Bull. 

Mb. Editoe, 

I hope I don't intrude; but going the other day past 
the Exchange, on my way to Mortimer's, I popt in, as 
there were two or three square boxes and drags at the 
door, thinking I might get a barg*iain or so: but the 
Durwan said there was no sale, but a hurra tumasha^ 
up stairs. Couldn't miss it—what an opportunity ! got the 
Gazette. Public hleeting. Doors to open at nine : curtmn 
to draw up at 11 precisely ; bit of afiuce, perhaps, titought 
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I— -free admission— capital ! peeled my pea green ; nobody 
knew me, quite welcome : hand of fclluvyhip — more free 
that, than otherwise— bought a bill of the play ; paid a 
rupee— bad bargainish ! Couldn't make it out— quotations 
from the Bibl^“ take care of those of our own house* 
hold” — Mem : No 1— made out that— Play began— enter 
queer Jittle man with sharp nose— put him in the chair : 
Meih^ make good Guy Faux, cliange gunpowder plot to 
the happy Slat January. Resolved nem-con; make in- 
digo, sugar, saltpetre: joint stock— stray bubble from 
Stock Exchange— was not to be had— burnt my fin- 
gers in the Calorifico-Frigorific S<t .i:ty— forced to fork 
out 2,000 in that— gained a loss— never venture again.— 
Saw my chum — asked his opinion : Mem : Ned's a lawyer 
—couldn't be mistaken : shook his knowledge box for half 
an hour— thought it would come ofl— but didn't— said, 
was unebartered Association : members liable to the utter, 
most cowrie of their private- fortunes— Mem : view of No. 
1. Chowringhce : trotted down stairs : went to auction : 
didn't know me : bought a palanquin : a bargain— got in : 
put on my pea green — ^forgot my umbrella: went to look 
for it— bearers ran avay with my palkce : misfortunes never 
come single : walked over to Mortimer's — ^took a drop of 
his No. 1— got fuddled — thought of taking a share : man 
in black coat told me, 1 deserved a strait waistcoat, if I 
did so — Mem: Mr. Beardsmore’s sky parlour — second 
thoughts arc best. 

Paci Pby among the Pateiotics*. 

* TIuh letter from a ci)rrc8pondent in the John Bull, h altogether 
unworthy of notice* Upon hie own showings Fnul Pry*' relinquished 
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Editorial Remarks in the John SuR of the 9M EUbru' 

aryj 1828 . 

It may probably amuse the readers of the John Bull to 
see the terms, in which our contemporary of the India 
Gazette has spoken of the Commercial Mid Patriotip 
Association, of which we have already deUvmred oiur opi- 
nion ; and we extract it, for their perusal. It is, perhaps, 
after all, a happy temperammit that leads one to see great 
good ultimately resulting out of wlat, in itself uiust he 
allowed to be rather tridug ; but we are so unfaappUy 
constituted, that, with all our anxiety to see this Associa- 
tion in the light, in which it is viewed by the Gasette, we 
cannot recognize in it the nucleus of any great good to the 
East Indian community. We venture to prophesy, that 
it will very soou cease to be h^d o^ iudess its suppmrt is 
taken up by those of this community, who have judgment 
to place it on something like an intelligible and practical 
basis, and influence to carry it OR, when so placed. The 
absence of this part of the East Indian commumty, at the 
late meeting at the Exchange Rooms, and the manner 
in which we understand they stand aloof from its promot- 
ers, give no great promise of ultimate success to the As- 
sodatimi, were it even in itsdf more entitled to public 
countenance, than it is. The India 6 i^^ette observes : 

his pntriotUin for » rtrong glmt of brnadjr and water ; and, in stating the 
fact, he wotild appear to iatMUir under a mistake as to the time 
in wbirb he thus indulged himKlf. Judging only from one circumuaure, 

I am inclined to think that he must bare “ g'>t fuddled,'' aa be eays, 
before he came to the Meeting, a» well as afitr he left it ; or else hdw. 
cW he to manufacture “ a sliarp nose” for the " queer little paao, who 
was put into the chair” on the occasion ? •"Note by the Juthur, 
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" Whether the project of the Commercial and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation shall eventually succeed or not^ we are free to cotifess, that 
those who have taken so much trouble in endeavouring to give it 
practical shape and effect, appear to us to dcseiTe well of the conu 
miinity- 

Difficulties may arise in the path of this Joint Stock Associa- 
tion ; but, at any rate, it is scmie merit to attempt well in a 
cause. It is feven a great object gained, when men evince a rea- 
diness to meet and consult together, and to frame jmidic-spiriled 
plans. Formerly, the complaint was, thiit the East l]idicins were 
apparently at a dead halt of apathy — that individual self was all 
in all, and that there wuR no general feeling or sentinumt of coa- 
lescing common interests. VFithia t* >0 tu o or three years, much 
hats been done to wipe away a repi Mch, that to n*iterate now 
would he most unjust. Home was in>t Imik in a clay, nor is the 
task of rcgciierating classes of men the W(»rlv of a When, 

however, the caraest desire of improvomcjit he onu's a general 
]a*inciph^, the spirit soon acquires an Impc^tus, that cuniiot fail, in 
the long iMin, to ensure success. 

As the first step to amendment is a dorp sense of error; so Is 
the iinsi step in social and polilical advancement, the general con- 
PciffHf'iiers of being in a ^ false position/ We are exceedingly 
tliankt'ul to t he Duke of iV'ellington for the invention of a phrase, 
wliich so correctly clianictcrizcs tlic situation of the class we al- 
lude to. 

“To the operation of the improving qiirlt, which has assuredly 
commenced its active and heneticoiit influence, we already owe 
the Parental Academic Ins^titution ; and it is not speculating too 
much to suppose, that lliat Instltutitin is daily calling into sudion 
energiw and feelings that would otherwise slumber; so much does 
a desire to advance in the moral scale depend upon the lights of 
education, which form sucli a favourite subject for the derision of 
tho' scorncr, and such a hatofui ono for the jealousy of the 
despot. 
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Conscious that their cause is just^ and their objects laudable, 
we would, tiiereriu'c, to those who have been inAuentiol 

in fonnin^r the ('omfnercial and Patriotic Association, to proceed 
porseverindy i« their oiuleavourg to ameliorate the condition of 
tlieir fcll(>w-coiintrymi‘u ; but not to be too hasty— and, although 
they may meet with unforeseen difficulties, not to despond ; fdnoe 
tlio materials, upon which they have t(» work, arc daily becoming 
inure abundant, and more capable of beneficial ebiboration."^ 

^Tlic public arc now invited to sec,. at one point of viewUhe striking 
rnnUa^l Nature luis so wisely put between liberal-^niiiuieiiness" and 
** nsnow-mindedness,*' lietwceri wilful blindness” ami a generous 
openness to couvietion,” between “ rank prejudice” and a freedom 
li oiij la^k prejudice Two Editors are now fairly brought together, 
witbiu a narrow compass. Let tin look at the face of tbe<)nc« and then 
of the other; and tne contrast thus drawn, will at ouee shew the dU- 
liiietive. feaiures eacli character. 

The Bull ariotIuTiuonopoly of judgment*’ atitl “ influence/' 
Instead of sending a depiitaiion to the Exchange Meeting cm the 31 at 
niiiino, I ish his r.mrie majesty had at once favoured us with his own 
prodeiice, and actually named the individuals, who, in his opinion, iltiia 
engross (o llleIn^elves qualities necessary to phiee our. Association oa 
soiuethirnc like aa intelligihle and practicnl hH!>is, and to carry it on, 
when so plated.’* Ar it is, wc are unhappily left to grapple with a mtwe 
shadow, thrown out from a dark and mystcrkfits allusion, perhaps iinin- 
leliigihlc to the writer liiinsrlf. This is sondy ml the way to pljuie 
things on an intelligible and practical basis/’ 

To “ engage in tlic wide field of agriculture, trade, and commerce/' 
:is a primary and leading object ; to “ watch over, and promote by 
every h*«itiin!»ti» means in odr i»ower, the real welfare and interests 
of the East Indian branch of the riaiug gineratioiLarottnd us/' os a 
hcconikiry and ulterior object ; and to ‘‘ promote the work ol fwund 
and wholcstmie education among the native pop idatioo, and rntroduce 
a spirit of general improvement into all the avaduble resources of the 
country aroiiiid us, on such a scale as circumstauceB touching our finan« 
cial prosperity may warrant/* us another secondary and ulterior object, 
constitute, iu the mind of the Bull, a formidable class of** impracti- 
cubles/’ not to be overcome even by tbe iinlteo bid of energy and per« 
severance. And why ho ? Tbe plain aud unanswerable reason, is, that 
he has never yet himself engaged in Bueh pursuits^ linci the letting up • 
of his paper in by the 
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Commercial and Patriotic Association. 

To be published on the 20th February, A Scries of cor- 
respondence, and other matter, that has appeared through 
the medium of the public press, regarding a certain 
scheme for formings “Commercial and Patriotic Associ- 
ation,'' avowedly for the public good of the East Indian 
community, with a dedication to the Honorable the Court 
of , Directors of a Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies. By John W. Ricketts. Price, 
three Sicca Rupees. 

N. B. ' Any profit accruing from he sale of this work, 
will be made over to the Parenud Academic Institution^. 

February^ 1828. 


Editorial Bemarks in the John Bull of the illhFe- 
bruaryt 1828. 

Wc observe a notice of the intended publication of “A 
series of correspondence, and other matter, that has ap- 
peared through the medium of the public press, regarding 
a certain scheme for forming a Commercial and Patriotic 
Associafion." There is an old advice foundin some of 
our plays— “ keep moowg,” “ keep movir^^ of which it 
seems our Commercial Patriots are determined not to lose 
sight. Encouraged by the very favourable reception of 

* Thin Adrertisemeat ought, atrictly tprsking, to hav« been inserted 
in the order of time, in iirhich it wag published in the newspapers ; but| 
perhaps, its juxtaposition do the editorial article from the Bull is ra« 
tlior aii advantage than otherwise.«-iVtfff ^ the Authr. 
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the scheme from the public at large, and the prmse be- 
stowed on it, in particular, by the India Gazette, the Pro- 

■‘li’ 

jector has now taken a higher flight, and announces die 
dedication of this interesting production to the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors of a Company of Merchants 
of England, trading to the East Indies." In general, 
dedicators employ the phraseology of respect towards 
their chosen patrons ; but “ a Company of Merchants," 
&c. appears to us more like one of contempt ; but, perhaps, 
we are hyper-critical in saying so*. 

* ft h rathiT ainji^ular, that, wht^n Edat Indians remain itationary in 
one position, they' arc stiizmatiaed as a irortliless and degraded rarC| 
wanting energy and spirit for any important undertaking. The moment^ 
however, that they begin to heatir themseives, they have to conteml 
with an opponent on the other tack, Tlie phrase, “ hefp mofiMif/* 
“ hup taken from one of the Revereufl Editor's plays, (** our 

plays/*) is employed as a sneer to dishearten them in their exertions. 
So much for couHiatenry 1 

“ The praise be.stowed On my scheme by the India Ga/elte,’* was 
conveyed in an editorial article in the paper of the sevenih February; 
whilst my Advertisement, regarding the dedication of my work to the 
Court of Directors, is dated the fourth! flow the former could liavelnui 
any influence on the UitUr^ is left for the Bull's logical powers U> 
decide. 

The liull objects to my desigtiHtioft of the East India Company, as 
“ a Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.'* f 
am aware, that the ctmipUmentary way of designating them, is, The 
Honourable East India Company/* since they are all honourable 
men /' but my business just now is not with compliments, but with the 
real truth of the egse; and 1 hgve adopted that very designation, the 
legal one, under wMch they hold their charter of this our EashTn em** 
pire. In adopting complimtntarp designations, 1 may possibly have 
erred, through an excess of dattery ; but, in ddt^pting a hqat one, sane* 
tioned by the Legislature in England, 1 cannot ever he mistiiheu. Com* 
plimenUry expreshion.s are necessarily transient, and contemporary only 
with the tranbieiit circumstances which give them birth. If the East 
India Company's charter were to expire to-morrow, without being re* 
newed for another lease, I am sure the Bull would be the last to spend 
his breath, or to write Itis pen down to a stump, in the offioe of advo* 
cate for that commercial body. On tlie other hand, kgal designations 
are not only both correct and permanent m themselvet^ hut abo more 
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A CARD. 

Mr. J. W. Ricketts presents his compliments to the 
writer of a letter in the India Gazette of Monday, the 4th 
instant, signed “ One who is to embark for London on the 
25th hebruary 1828,” and would be very happy to have 
the pleasure of an interview with him ; as he is desirous 
of seeing him on some particular business, before he goes. 

A line privately addressed by him to the care of the 
Editor of the India Gazette, will reach Mr. R. 

ll/A February, 1828, 

FdUorial Remark in the Madras ( mier of the Is^ 
Febrvarrf 1828. 

'Die subjo'med paper* appears in (he Hurkaru of the 
I8th ultimo ; and we would recommend the attention of 


I'lkolj' to survive tlu* chaiifres an^rcvolutions of lime, rearhiiig even to 
tlu'. apes of posierify. 

MiiiT n ritiiip the above, it lias, I think, occurred to me whnt the Hull 
is (hiMiu? ill. 1 see, that even he is w w^ivA/// inclined, a 

tin* vxi'Viist* gf liiis.** houorabk masters.'* He ivould seeni evidently to 
hiivt*, ill his iniiHrscyi*, tiie well-known story of a poor tlompany's jien- 
knilV, biiiiukil with four .letters just siifRcieni to make up tljt* word 
“ \ it r To complete thi^ eliRraclcr, the flull would have me lop off 
the imlefuiiu* article ‘'a/' and fill up the hiiUiis by aubstitutinp the 
definite niTicle and paHiripial adjective, ‘‘ The United.” Well, let it 
be so; since this is only making a higal dcMifnation more complete in 
all its pari'j. 1 haiv nceordinplv maflo a correapondinp alrerution in my 
LtHliinuoir' to the CotirT. of Directors ; but it so lirij*peiis, that I am 
too late lor rcctifyinp the title-page, which has been already struek otF, 
For this, however, I must beg pardon q( Tlie Jobii Bull ili the East,*' 
and of each and every honest Member of “ The United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indic-s/' By the by, 
U.'.ion is strength,” which iminels me of ihc expediency of calling in 
the aid of such a prineijile into onr ** Commcrrial and Patriotic Assacia* 
tion.’'— Autc by ibe Author, 

* Referring to the preface to the first edition of my pamphlet,— A’a/e 
by the eiuthur. 
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that class of our readers, called Indo-Britoiu, to the pam- 
phlct to which it alludes. 

CONCLUSION 

Under this head, I think it necessary to say a few words; 
and they will be but a few words. 

All the pm and eom on both sides of the question re- 
garding niy schente, base now been faithfully given, as 
extracted from the columns of the Bengal JIuikaru and 
Chronicle, the India Gazette, and the John Bull. The 
only other newspaper in Calcutta, the Government Ga- 
zette, has studiously maintained all the inv iolabiliiy of a 
v.it of digniiicd silence on the subject; so that 1 have 
been spared the thankless oflicc of ransacking its lihs for 
the extraction of matter for my pamphlet, as in the case 
of the other three. I 

As I was under a positive iiledge to tlic Editor of the 
Jkngal Ilurkaru and Chronicle, to say nothing more on 
the subject of my scheme, through the elnuinel of liis pa- 
p( r, h.is ing alu ady occupied so luut h space in his columns 
from day to day ; and as the Editor i>f the John Bull ab- 
solutely declined publishing any communication eomi i« 
from me, though he scrupiul not at the saoio time to lu- 
dulge iiis coin , pendents on the other > ide of the qm stiou , 
now that I am in my own unpiic, free font all Mich shac- 
kles and rcatruints, 1 hate thought it light to sulijoin a 
few ideas, m the way of .'aplaiiatory notes, to the different 
artiib, whioh appeared to me to need any thing like 
replies. 
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To speak candidly, the editorial article taken from the 
India Gazette of the 7th February, and inserted at page 
86 of tliis pamphlet, appears to me, if I may be allowed 
10 oflPer my judgment, to be the best of the whole, as 
approaching nearest to the standard of truth upon the 
subject ; and I take this opportunity publicly to thank the 
Editor of that paper, fur the equally sound and philoso* 
phical view, which he has at once taken of the matter. 

An objection has been made by some to the use of the 
word “ Patriotic,” as employed in the designation of the 
Association. To lop off an explicative term, betokening 
a worthy principle, and big with it portant signification, 
would, in my opinion, be to reduce ilic Association to the 
level of a mere commercial undc’^taking, calculated in 
every way to degrade the subject. It is the patriotic, or 
philanthropic part of the scheme, that sheds a lustre of 
superior interest and dig®ty over the whole. When I 
first proposed the word Parental” for our school, about 
five years ago, it is fresh in ray recollection, that precisely 
a similar objection was made, which was afterwards over- 
ruled by an ex[»lanation on my part to the following ef- 
fect ; vix. that the design of a public school, as projected by 
me, emanated from the force of parental feelings brought 
to bear upon the subject, and that the Institution under 
contemplation would consequently be an Institution of pa- 
rents and guar<hans, who felt an ardent desire to promote 
the sound and wholesome education of their children and 
wards. 

The same explanation, but only varied in words, will 
perhaps stilicc for the present case. The scheme of a 
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** Commercial and Patriotic Association,^ emanates from 
tiK' proper influence of sound patriotic principles ; and the 
Association will consequently be an Association of those, 
w!k) aim at the public good of the particular class, (with- 
out, however, excluding others,) for whom it is avowedly 
designed. 

To keep the fundamental prindples of an undertaking 
in the back ground, and prominently to substitute some- 
thing else in their room, is, in my opinion, a species of 
unworthy duplicity, which ought not to be tolerated, for a 
inoincnt, Iq any honest, civilized society. India, even in its 
))roscnt unimproved condition, has been often exultingly 
called the brighU'st gem in the British crown and, if, 
by our patriotic, or philanthropic exertions for the public 
good, we succeed ultimately in imparting to this gem” a 
higher polish, and a more vivid i^rightness, we shall most 
assuredly reap to ourselves a just title to the praise and 
gratitude of the crown,” in which it is set. 
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No. 7, 

“ I have Ihe pleawe to send you here^^lth one rupee for one 
fop> of your ‘ Proposals/ The other four ropies 1 shall endeavour 
to sell for you, but T doubt whether! bhall he successful For I 
hnoA, from my own experience, tliat, thonj^h people are very rea- 
dy to receive whatever is given them iliey are very relue- 
tiint to jMty even but one rupee fonuiy literary performance. 

Ah to yo\ir design in this publication, I believe it is very 
good ; hut you seem to me to recommend only ii jialliative, w’hich, 
as all other palliatives, will, in the end, do more liarm than good. 
I have not yet seen any propiKal, which appeared to me to meet 
the case of the I imIo- Britons, (East Indiarn, Eurasians, or wlnit- 
cu'r term you jirefer,) fairly^ except Mr Kyd’s recommend.i- 
tioii, uhich was *,0 ably recommended by Dr. MariJiinan m the 
Friend of India/’ 

*22dJanitari/, 


No. a 

If you have reason to evpect, that your called Meeting will 
be attended liy a suflinent number of persons, I will thank you to 
inform me. I com hide you have received the promises ot many 
of onr i-oiintrynion on the occasion; hull wish to know how the 
case stands. Let not the vile Bull have ground for ii»«ilioiou» 
exultation.” 

February, 1828, 


No. {h 

I have put down my name for one copy. Bui I hope you 
will exTuse my camloiir in telling jou, that I have done so, in 
the expectation, that this new puhlicatioir will c^mtain, what the 
‘Proposals* did wot, mz. the uhjcctiona which have been made 
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ogaiobt }<mr srlieme by its oppoDentSj whicbj I confess^ appears to 
me unansHerdble/' 

9th Fihrmiy, 1828. 

No- 10. 


I should with pleasure put my name down as a Subscriber to 
your intended publication. Here it not that my very limited cuv 
cumstanoes at present prevent me from doing so. I trust you 
will not consider my lefusal as any dislike to the publication , ior 
1 am inclined to thuik it will be of service to the community in 
general * 

20^ February i 1828. 


No. 11 

“ Mr. — would be happy to subscribe , but he re.illy has not 
to spare for the purpose His compliment to Mr. Ricketts*.*' 
I'tbrvary, 1828. 

* As a orcncral lliingi I sent one of my subscription books foi this 
painplilct to a ceitairi perbona^i, whose name need nof htie he men* 
tionid Insuad, hoHmei, ui runainin;^ silent about the luntter, or 
siiiiph (Ircluiinj; to subsinbt, h( f^ratiiiliMisI) t H>k it upon hiiu'^lf to 
eav, that, disappioving altogetlur of m) sdiiitic, he would not idc iti- 
fy inijiself witii it in uiiv uav whitt\ri/ oi souk lliiu^ to that itfect 
A trul} Jo) il lisohi , no doubt ' As I destro\id Ins note, in rlie hurry 
of the moment, alien I reteivtd it, 1 ha\< now, upon sf coiid tliouirhts, 
given the full and true puiport at it, lest the worthy iuihor should 
e\ei have room to sai, that 1 did not do lino the cornmou jubtire to 
place him In the i.iiiKs ot llie cueuiv, to uhiih he seems so proud to 
belonq;.^A’b/» 4v the Author* 



APPENDIX. 

Primte Communications received by the Author^ on both 
Stdes of the Q,uestion. 


No. L 

" Arc you 'A mere Projector If you are, you have my 

best I will enter into your bcbeme/’ 

IHlh January y IS 28 . 

No 2. 

M b n p rciid your letters intbeHurkari^ with some intoreal ; for 
t H (Citcimly important to parents, having families that may not 
quit iJiis 4 ountr 3 % to see souru^ of employment springing up for the 
i A'^i and doily increasing popuiotion, (desi endapU of Europeans ) 

1 am afraid J sliall not be able to bell any of the ])«impblets, 
blit have taken tliicc , for which, I send tiie price; if 1 bbould re- 
quire inon X Hill send to you«*' 

MunJuy 


No. 3 

^Hrieasc to accept of my smeere thanks for the paniplilci, »vhi(h 
Km have kindly sent me. Wishing you all prospoxty in your 
philanthropu plans, I aubstribe myself,*' 

Monday afii moon. 


No. 4 

1 have re ( cived the co|»y of the pamphlet, wlm h you did me 
the favour to bend, and slioll peruse it at the &rst leisure moment 
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i « i would give my warmed support to anyidiiii, 

^uld toud to promote the increaso and honouzahle em* 
jrcAent^ HI the mtenoi^ of affintish-defucnded population^ and 
jiArbcularly that class, nhich is at pieseot so un)ustl} and jtdloub- 
ly OKcluded by the present Govenvnent from offices and tniplov* 
ments of tiubt and honour ; but ! have e strong dislike to Joint 
Stock Companies, and think thorn bad iimgines many pecuniary 
undertaking * 

January 19fA, 

No 5 

I thank you for your attention m sending me 'i (op\ of ^our 
^iVoposals' I read the letters, pub’ ^hed in the Hutknu 
newspaper, uith mu<b interest ^Vhethi oui pio)i(t, inodiliLd, 
or as originally planned, bhall be put mtoevKution na} iviii 
though it should remain wholly inopci it ve, jou certiinl\ desen c 
well of your fellow-rountr)mcii, loi sugt,osUng a mode ui which 
talent, eneigy, and capital, under the roiitioiil of rcison and mo- 
deration, may be lawfully exeuibed, and sutreshhiJIy apphtd 
Apath}, evinced m a hupme adherence to one almost evdusive 
employment for obtaining a livelihood \h the chief enemy, with 
which the largo and im leasing i lass of Indo-Untons has to con* 
tend I un honestly sav, that 1 shall be happy to set theiy 
extend their nows in my propei ni inner, lalculated loatf**^'’* 
their reputation, honoui, and tortune/' 

Mi^fiduy, 2lst Janumyt 1828 4 to 

No 6 

“ I fear I shall be rather late ni the marl et , for the pamphlet 
la alread) ui the hands of most of my biendl , however, 1 will do 
my best to dispose of them* The proposed scheme has my best 
wishes ftu Its brnAsm , and 1 should gladly have lonied in it, if mv 
means admitted/' 

^Ut Jmuaiy, 










